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OH! LOVE IS DEAD. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Wuart is thy hap, lamenting soul? 

That through the land, where all may hear, 
With visage drawn by pain and dole, 

Thou weepest loud with grief and fear. 


‘Oh! [have slain the sweetest wight 
That e’er bore mortal company ! 
Therefore, my day is turned to night 
And over all the earth I flee.” 


Why, then, the deed is o’er and done, 
Thy dead at rest in kindly clay ; 

Canst thou not rest, thou weary one, 
And for his shriven spirit pray? 


‘Alas! alas! No earth-born man 
Fell to my dagger’s sudden thrust ; 
No, not since hoary time began 
Hath such a victim bit the dust. 


‘*Nor yet in blest and sacred ground, 
Lies the cold corse bereft of life ; 
Nor at my touch did any wound 
Bleed to betray who sought the strife, 


“Oh! Love isdead! Sweet Love is dead! 
I slew him with my reckless hand ; 
My life of life my wrath has sped ; 
And here a hopeless wretch I stand.” 


Poor soul, take heart ; remember them 
Who difi to death the Lord of Love ; 
Who bound His thorny diadem, 
And mocked Him where with death he 
atrove ; 


Yet in the Cross’s agony, 

His lips, all pale with deathly dew, 
Cried to the Father’s majesty : 
“Forgive! they know not what they do.” 


“But well I knew what well I wrought. 
I pined for gold with sinful greed ; 
For glittering gold I toiled and fought, 
And killed my life’s diviner need. 


“So Love is dead ; sweet Love is dead! 
Cold age is here and I alone, 
My gains are dust and bitter bread ; 
From earth and heaven my hope is flown. 


“Nor shall those dead lips cry, ‘‘ Forgive” ; 
Those silent eyes with pity shine ; 
But my lost soul shall writhe and live, 
And thirst till death for drink divine.” 
WrinetEp, Conn. 


FROM THE DOORSTONE. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


tt was the time of peaches—before the woods are 
red, 

Or the cruel East wind reaches the bare boughs 
overhead ; 

Before the yellow harvest is stacked and stored 
away; 

In sooth, while yet the year is sound, nor lovely 
in decay. 





Through heat and haze together the purple twi- 
light fell ; 
That veiled, delicious weather befits the season 
well, 
Across the leafy hedges, fall-foliaged and still, 
We — a lowing at the bars, a bleating on the 
iL ‘ 


They said the woods were burning, a mile or more 
Deen th river's turning the heavy timber 
The Ae was fast devouring, the drought was sore 
But yo cre Uittle Doris? What mattered it 
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thro’, 

And watchful eyes could follow the cloudy rings 
of blue ; 

But now, behind the marshes, where grassy mead- 
ows lie, , 

There rose a looscned coil of smoke to blot the 
northern sky. 


Retreating and advancing, we watched it where 
we stood, 

A train of splendor, glancing across the flaring 
wood ; 

Red on the flowing river the ancient beeches 
fall, 

To swell the shining ruin, the mourning fes- 
tival! 


Oh! faster now, and faster they feel the fatal 
kiss. 
Was ever yet disaster so beautiful as this? 
If grief is for the many, for us delight shall be, 
And what cares little Doris? What matters it to 
me? 
Sxy Farm, BERKsHrfe Co., Mass. 


—_ 


WHEN? 
TO PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Nor in this life shall we meet, O, my friend, 

My friend unseen, but not unknown of me, 

My friend sv far away beyond the sea, 

‘To whose sequestered home my thoughts oft tend. 

Nor can 1 think that some new life shall blend 

Our lives together. Yet strange things may be; 

And sweet for thinking is the fantasy 

That some new life this failure might amend ; 

And I might hear a voice unheard till then 

And clasp a hand till then unclasped of mine, 

Should I at once not know them to be thine, 

Poet and man who lov’st his fellow men, 

Whose thoughts are pure and limpid as star- 

shine 

And greet thee by thy name, that happy when? 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THOUGHTS. 


BY IVAN PANIN. 

















Nor all closed eyes are signs of sleep; 
not all open eyes are signs of sight. 

History is not a fable agreed upon, but 
truth disagreed upon. 

The greatest mistexe is never to commit 
one; the greatest misfortune is never to 
be unhappy. 

It needs as much generosity to take as to 
give. 

A little speaking saves much talking; a 
little seeing saves much looking. 

It is easier to forgive an enemy than a 
friend. 

The best excuse is to have none. 

To die for their country many are will- 
ing; to live for it, few; for to die bravely 
is much easier than to live bravely. 

Were the husband as blind to the faults 
of the wife as the lover is blind to the faults 
of the maiden, few unhappy marriages 
would follow happy courtships. 

The path of love, to lead to true happi- 
ness, should be like the path of the planet 
—ever round its sun; never going away 
from it, but also never approaching it. 

Three men are my friends: he that loves 
me, he that hates me, and he that is indif- 
ferent to me. Who loves me teaches me 
tenderness; who hates me teaches me cau- 
tion; who is indifferent to me teaches me 
self-reliance. 

Strike, indeed, the iron while it is hot; 
but, better still, strike the iron until it is 
hot. 

If you wish to kaow men, you must love 
them. 





Retter a kind No than a harsh Yes. 
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Better always alone than never alone. 

Iknow not whether the dictionary de- 
fines gossip better than he that said, Gos- 
sip is putting two and two together and 
making it five. 

Better to grow gray in a right from the 
pains of love than to live in peace without 
it. For to go through life without love is 
like traveling through a country in a dark 
“tarriage without windows. 

As you do not sweeten your mouth by 
saying honey, so you do not grow virtuous 
by merely talking of virtue. 

Our government is not a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people; 
but of politicians, by politicians, for poli- 
ticians. 

Nature’s wisdom is seen from her com- 
mands; man’s from his obedience. 

Fear not lest thy life come to an end; but 
rather lest it never have a beginning. 

When I hear the catalogue of terms of 
thankfulness exhausted on trifles, I think of 
the terse saying of the Eastern sage: Do 
good, and throw it into the sea. The fish 
know it not; but God does. 

Death is not the greatest evil; life not 
the greatest good; happiness not the no- 
blest end. 

Men’s destinies‘are in their own hands; 
man’s is in the hands of Nature. 

GrartTon, Mass. 

TYPES OF AMERICANS TRAVEL- 
ING IN EUROPE. 


BY J. M- BUOKLEY, D.D., LL.D., 
EpITor OF THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 








I HAVE traveled more than eight thousand 
miles since landing in Europe, early in the 
season. In that space and time I have seen 
many sorts of travelers from the United 
States, some of whom I shall try to depict, 
not as persons, but as representatives of 
species. If ‘‘ the proper study of mankind” 
be man, it is improper to confine the ex- 
amination only to man at home and in his 
vocation. Absent from home and his avoca- 
tions he oftener exhibits his real character, 
and unwittingly teaches those who can inter- 
pret his actions. 

A country is known in other countries 
only by what it exports, whether of manu- 
factures or raw materials, of things or 
men. Those of the inhabitants of other 
lands who never visit the United States, 
must get theiropinon of it from what they 
read and what comesto them. The world’s 
estimate of the people of the United States 
is determined chiefly by those of its citizens 
who travel abroad. Of all the classes here- 
in mentioned, I have seen one, at least; of 
most of them, many. 

The loud and coarse, unfortunately, are 
too well known. On the decks of steamers, 
at stations, in cabs, in hotels, everywhere, 
they are conspicuous by their vulgarity. 
Neither the passive beauty of Como, the 
active loveliness of the Rhine, the grandeur 
of Norway, nor the sublimity of Chamou- 
nix can quiet them. Before Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna they are boisterous. Yet 
some of these men have accumulated 
wealth, and, while profane, vulgar, ungram- 
matical, show, in «variety of ways, that 
they have much influence, political and 
otherwise, at home. This is “the unkind- 
est cut of all.” They know Generals, Sena- 
tors, Governors, and Judges; and some of 
the most odious of them have boasted—and 
furnished proof of their statements, too— 
that they are op familiar terms with the 





chief men of the nation, ‘Is this the sort 
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of men that America enriches and honors?” 
asks the cultivated Englishman or German. 
If he were to visit the United States and 
analyze their influence he would ascertain 
that ‘‘the words of the wise are heard in 
secret more than the cry of him that ruleth 
among fools.” But if he hears or sees only 
men of this type, what wonder that he 
characterizes us as a semi-barbarous people. 
Fully as many as usual of this claés have 
been swaggering about Europe during the 
past season. 

The conaeientious but nervous American 
abroad is a character to be studied. He 
began business young, gave his whole soul 
and all his time to it, read nothing but the 
newspapers, and of these chiefly the mar- 
ket reports, took no recreation, and at 
forty-five or fifty finds himself rich in 
money, but bankrupt in nervous energy. 
He cannot “‘sleep o’ nights,” is irritable, and 
grows thinner each year. At last his fam- 
ily and physician induce him to go abroad. 
He knows of Europe only what he learned 
in the geography of his boyhood days, and, 
with no well-digested plan of travel, but 


with all the guide-books, and accompanied 


by his family, he hes crossed the sea, and 
is in the picture galleries and museums, 
Guide-book in hand, he is systematically 
going through, and is trying to do it thor- 
oughly. ‘‘That is the way I made my 
money,” he often says, “by going to the 
bottom of things.” Se he reads his bock, 
and asks questions of the guide faster than 
he can answer them, then applies the 
answer to the wrong question, and is cor- 
rected; asks the same question three times, 
and, falling between the guide and the 
guide-book, gets chiefly mis-information. 
The careworn, hopeless, dazed look on the 
man’s face, is a study as interesting as any 
picture in the gallery. 

The unfeigned ‘Innocents Abroad” 
are as numerous as ever. To ask whether 
‘* Charlemagne was before Christ,” whether 
‘he lived in Greece or Asia,” whether the 
‘* Greek Church is the same as the Moham- 
medan,” whether ‘‘ Renaissance means the 
same as modern,” are questions which it 
would seem impossible that any fairly in- 
telligent person who could get across the 
Atlantic should ask; but each and every 
one has been asked, and worse than this, 
I venture to say that the humorist never 
conceived of more blank idiocy in face, man- 
ner and substance, in a question, than has 
marked some of the questions asked in 
good faith in the museums and galleries of 
Europe thisSummer, The side remarks of 
those who attempt to enlighten others are 
often stiJl more ludicrous, 

‘*Personally conducted parties” are still 
fashionable. ‘The hosts of imitators of one 
or two justly successful managers of Eu- 
ropean excursions seem to have no lack of 
patrons; but unless the countenances of 
such travelers greatly deceive, few of them 
are happy. 

The “Itinerary” gives little, often no 
time for rest and reflection. Often before 
the brain cells have fairly received the im- 


press of Milan, Florence is poured upon. 


them, and before this is, so to speak, dry, 
the tourist is hurried to Rome. To make a 
mere palimpsest of the brain is impossible, 
if the records are to be intelligible. If one 
be sick, there is nothing to do but to fall 
out. This keeps men, and especially wo- 
men, up to a pitch of nervous tension un- 
favorable to pleasure or health. One lady, 
being taken il, was placed by the “con. 





ductor” in hospital in Paris, and, to her 
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horror, found that it was a ‘‘ charity hos- 
pital.” His only apo.ogy was: “‘The party 
could not wait, you know.” To be tied by 
contract to disagreeable persons, and feel 
the chain, but be unable to break it, dimin- 
ishes every pleasure and intensifies every 
pain of traveling and makes annoyances 
which wers else unknown. The contrast 
between the hopeful, buoyant spirit with 
which some of these parties start, and their 
haggard, almost hysterical appearance when 
the trip is two-thirds over, is painfully ob- 
vious, Scampering over Europe like a flock 
of sheep after a leader is not traveling. 
Some families try the same plan. Oue such 
was at Berlin in July. They looked like 
shadows—father, mother, daughter, son— 
having lost many pounds in weight since 
leaving home. The mother seemed the 
ruling spirit, and the ‘‘Guide-Book” lay 
beside her at every hurried meal. It is 
from the glimpses that foreigners have of 
these phantoms, as they flit across the king- 
doms, that they get the idea that all Ameri- 
cans are in a fever. 

Among the most amusing are to be 
counted those who “know a language” 
and do not know it. These have studied 
German, but no German can understand 
them; or, 1f a German can understand 
them, they. cannot understand him when 
he replies. Also, to see a bewildered guest 
keep a bewildered waiter five miuutes 
while she looks up the right phrase in the 
‘* Conversation Buok,” and then have the 
waiter bring fi-h when she meant soup, is 
most laughable to two spectators- -the oue 
who really knows the language and the one 
who knows that he does not. I saw once a 
lady, graduated from a French reading- 
schoolin America, speak volubly toa French 
monk at the Hospice of St. Bernard, and he 
turned to an American gentleman, who 
spoke French and English equally well, and 
asked him what language the lady spoke. 

The invatids who, instead of resting in 
some congenial clime and taking gentle ex- 
ercise, roam over vast territories, excite 
one’s pity. Who could have advised them 
to leave home for such exposures, priva- 
tions, anxieties? I met such a man, and 
he said, most dolefully: ‘I can’t sleep by 
the sea, nor in a rarefied atmosphere, and 1 
can’t digest this hotel fare.” Some invalids 
are helped by a European tour, but not 
nerveless dyspeptics or consumptives. Sea 
voyages, mountain or lake retreats—these 
and general European travel are very differ- 
ent iu their effects upon chronic invalids. 

The sufferers from nostalgia are many. 
Some hold that the pleasure of one tourist 
in three is destroyed by homesickness. Of 
the accuracy of that estimate I do not 
judge; but that the sufferers are many 1 
am sure, Even the best and most self- 
contained travelers have depressing occa- 
sional attacks. Those most liable are such 
as are not well enough informed to derive 
pleasure from «what they see; those who 
hear bad news from home, or can get no 
news; those who find the cust more than 
they expected, or think it more thun they 
can afford; those who have uncongenial 
companions (a great number) and cannot 
get free from them; young persons of both 
sexes who were ‘‘ moonstruch” before leav- 
ing home, and who can neither write nor 
receive letters fast enough to satisfy the 
consuming flame. But the chief cause is 
surfeiting of sight-seeing. Thongh the eye 
is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with 
hearing, both can soon be satiated. 

England, heretofore, has furnished more 
habitual grumblers among travelers than 
America; but the number of fault-finders 
from our side of the water is growing. It 
is recruited from the invalids, the ignorant, 
the rapid excursionists, and the homesick. 
The man who goes abroad to reform all 
countries, seeing nothing good in them, is 
brother to him who can see nothing good at 
home; both are morbid developments. A 
few of them are abroad this Summer, as 
usnal. 

Thus far the brush bas been dipped in 
dark colors; but these, am most happy 
**to say and to testity,” by no means in- 
clude all the types of Americans traveling 
abroad. 

The quiet observer, who may aay little, 
but, when “drawn out,” is found to have 
noticed everything worth seeing, must not 
be forgotten. It is singular that Americans 
of this sort on the Continent are, unless 





they make known their nationality, often 
taken for Englishmen. Why snould it be 
so? For there are two sorts of English- 
men—the talkative, who are.as much so as 
the most loquacious American or the most 
garrulous Frenchman, and the taciturn, 
who are as reticent as William the Bilent. 
The United States is sending over more 
close and quiet observers than ever before. 
‘*T am astonished,” said a Frenchman, ‘‘at 
the number of extremely sensible Ameri- 
ca.as we meet of late years in France.” 

**Speciulists ” abroad for the investiga- 
tion of particular subjects, are greatly in- 
creasing. I find ten now where one was 
heard of twenty-one years ago. These, for 
the most part, are competent to meet on 
equal terms men of the same general pur- 
suits in the Old World. I donot now refer 
to young men but to professional men in 
miduJle life. 

All the great universities contain many 
American students, some of the larger 
counting by hundzeds in the course of the 
scholastic year. Of some of those who try 
to equal European youth in vice, and have 
more money than most of them to spend, it 
is not possible to speak in commendation. 
Yet a largenumber, especially of those who 
are studying abroad at their own expense, 
make the impression of force, intensity, and 
devotiun to a noble purpose. All such 
honor their country. 

Weill-read men, who, before they left 
home, prepared themselves thoroughly in 
the history of their own country and the 
geography and history of those which they 
v'sit are delightful companions for their 
fellow countrymen and for foreigners. 
They, only, can ask questions intelligently. 
When those who answer such a man, ask 
bim in turn concerning his own country 
they find him able to respond. 


Seekers for knowledge among young 
people appear to be many. The various 
‘Literary Circles” are bearing fruit; the 
multiplication of cheap editions of standard 
works contributes to the same end, and it 
is pleasant to see the avidity and intelli- 
gence, too, with which some young ladies 
and gentlemen seek for information of a 
solid kind, as they visit.its chief depositories 
in the Old World. 

Two sorts of American travelers excite 
my admiration, The philosopher, who can 
be amused by his own blunders, is one of 
them. Herein is the perfection of the trav- 
eler’s art; to aim at correctness, to be ever 
trying to learn, but to be able to extract 
mirth from unintentional and unavoidable 
blunders. Whosoever can do this is at 
home with noble or peasant, in Rome or 
Tertary. The other is the man who knows 
thut he does not know much, but has pros- 
pered in the world, and feels kindly toward 
every one, wishes to see foreign countries, 
and bas brought his family with nim “ on 
a tour.” They look, and talk, and eat, and 
laugh, to their heart’s content, see many 
things Yo praise and few to condemn, but 
think that ‘* America beats the world.” 
Here is the true ** Brother Jonathan,” and 
if not essentially coarse, such ‘ whole- 
hearted” men kindle a good feeling toward 
us wherever they go. 

The outbreak of the cholera has devel- 
oped a new species, the timid, panic-struck 
traveler. Not that there are not many such 
at home; but those who cross the sea gen- 
erally have at least ordinary courage. At 
no time, up to this date, has there been 
much danger, except in infected districts; 
yet many have not only shunned the south 
of France and Italy, but kept out of Switz- 
erlard, while hundreds, on arriving in 
Europe early in June, and hearing that there 
were a few cases in Toulon, gave up their 
whole tour and returned. A lady, as long 
ago as June 25th, landed at Liverpool, and, 
learving that tbe cholera was in the south 
of France, consulted some one, I think a 
physi-ian, about the probabilities. He told 
her that “the cholera would certainly 
come to England, being brought there by 
the great multitudes from the Continent; 
then the Atlantic steamships would stop 
running, as passengers would not be 
allowed to Jand.". Whereupon she took the 
next steamer for home. Others went to 
the north of Norway. When Dr. Koch 
dec:ared that the microbes travel chiefly by 
water, and some of these persons remem- 
bered that the currents on the west coast 
of Norway. are chiefly northerly. and 


warm, their terror began again. Toulon 
has been no’more terrified than some of our 
countrymen, who would have been quite 
calm at home, about their business in New 
York, even if the cholera had been in Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia. 

Commercial travelers, intent only on 
business, in one sense do not form a sepa- 
rate class; in another theydo. Most of them 
traverse a particular rcute, and make upon 


impression of business men aud that of 
their own personality. Many of these, 
though from the United States, and repre- 
seating American houses, are foreigners. 

Almost all the large cities now have an 
**American colony.” This consisis of a 
permanent nucleus anda transient accretion. 
lnone or two cities the nucleus is thoroughly 
anti-American,and in every way detrimental 
to our reputation abroad. In others, the 
nucleus would honor any country, but the 
floating elements are not homogeneous. 
Observation shows that it is nut always 
sufe for genuine Americans to affiliate with 
the ‘* American colony.” 

Officials, who represent the country in the 
consular and diplomatic service, are, in 
maay places, all that the, should be. Aa 
eAmerican feels honored in the honor paid 
tothem. But, in some instances, the less 
the traveler hears or sees of the representa- 
tives of hiscountry the better. <A genuine, 
incorruptible Inspector of Consulates is 
called for. He would approve the meritori- 
ous to the Department of State and he 
would instigate some greatly needed 
changes. I find, however, reason to believe 
two things—namely, that the consular ser- 
vice is, in general, better manned than in 
fermer years, and that two sorts of minis- 
ters are of no advantage to the United 
States; the mere politician, who is sent 
abroad as a reward, and the man who is 
un-American in spirit and sLows an over- 
weening desire for personal popularity, 
either in court, literary or social circles, 
and a corresponding lack of interest in his 
fellow-citizens. 

The estimate of ‘‘this great new world 
of Christian liberty” abroad is the com- 
pound result of all these factors. I believe 
it, though often depressed, by those who 
should elevate it, tobe surely though slowly 
rising in those countries most frequently 
visited by Americans. 

But by this time the ‘‘gentle (or ungen- 
tle) reader” is wondering to what class the 
critic assigns himself. ‘* There’s the rub.” 
I can but quote the revised version of 
Robert Burne’s words and say: 

“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as we see others !” 
Vienna, AUSTRIA, Sept, Ist. 


WHAT WE CAN DO. 


BY LEOXARD WOOLSEY BAOON, D.D. 








I Listen with no small interest to propo- 
sals that come from all] quarters for the 
organization of a new party and the nomina- 
tion of a new and clean ticket for President 
and Vice-President. The nomination would 
be a good thing any way; and perhaps the 
new party would be, if it should be organ- 
ized without being organized too much. 
But the question of a new party is much 
more doubiful than the question ofa nom- 
ination. Does any one suppose that Civil 
Service Reform would have made the 
admirable progress that it has, if a new 
party had been organized ¢n that platform 
to begin with, and Civil Service Retorm 
candidates had been systematically run on 
separate tickets? There are two sides to 
this question of a new party. 

There is no ticket now before the people 
that I am ready to vote. 

The case against Mr. Blaine has been 
over-stated, and. so weakened, by Mr. 
Schurz and others. The evidence presented 
does not convict hint of corruption and 
malversation, but only uf horribly bad taste 
and a low sense of honor, But that is 
enough. It is not necessary to go into his 
political unfitness; though here, I think, the 
most important point against him has been 
missed. He is in favor of an exorbitantly 
large federal revenue, which is «quivaient 
to saying that he is in favor ot corrupt leg- 
islation and administracion, though he may 
not mean it. This is wholly aside from 
the question of protection. Tre revenue 





can be reduced not only by lowering the 


those who do business with them only the” 
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duties, but by increasing the duties, if you 
increase them enough. But Mr. Blaine 
does not want the revenue reduced. He is 
the author of one of the most mischievous 
and corrupting projects lately devised—a 
project to bribe the states, by distributing 
the overtlow of the federal treasury, into 
acquiesceace ‘n the unconstitutional collec- 
tion by the federal government of great 
revenues beyond its current wants. Wha; 
possibilities of misehief are involved in this 
policy there is no time here to point out. 
Like many others, I was much drawn at 
first toward Mr. Cleveland. A vigorous 
young man, known for upright, resolute, 
and faithful service in lower executive 
offices, did seem the sort ot man that we 
want for the office of Chief Executive. I do 
not kn »w that we have any use for a great 
debster in the President’s chair. In his 
case, too, the charges against him have 
been exaggerated; but, discounting exag- 
gerations, the residuun. of disag’eeab'e 
truth is quite enough. I take my op‘nion 
of him froma publhe man well-placed fir 
kuowing all about Lim, and who supports 
him and means to vote for him. His opin- 
ion is that Mr. Cleveland is aman of dull 
mind and coarse nature and (at least until 


recently) of lewd habits. I prefer to vote 


for another sort of persun. 

Butler, of course, there is no use in talk- 
ing about. 

A very large number of persons, judging 
from many that I meet, intend to vote for 
St. John, just to express their dissatisfac- 
tion with both the leading candidates. 
That isa conclusive reason for not voting 
fur him; because votes for him express 
nothing of the kind. They will be rpre- 
sented aud understvod as expressing an ad- 
hesion to the projects and crotchets of the 
men and women who put him up. 

Besides these, we have Mr. Pomeroy, 
running as the Christian Sta esman, on the 
strength of the character that he used to 
have; and Mrs. Lockwood, whose chief 
qualification—that of not being a man— 
strikes many people as being tov negative 
in its character. 

Not being contented with any of the 
half-dozen, I do hope that a score of re- 
sponsible people will get together in some- 
body’s office or parlor, and anuounce two 
of the best men in the country as their 
ticket. There is no difficulty about it, if 
only people will get their beads cle&r of the 
fuolish notion that it is necessary to ask a 
ma‘’s permission before you vominate him 
and vote for him. Here is a ticket, for in- 
stance, which no man would ever feel 
ashamed of having supported : 

For President, 

Gen. AtrRED H. Terry, of Minnesota. 
For Vice-President, 
Juxiius H. Szu.ye, of Massachusetts. 
Let your dozen or twenty gentlemen put 
up two as guod names as these, and then 
have no nonsense of sending a committee 
to ask them whether they accept. If they 
don’t accept, all the better. It is my opin- 
ion that the American people would greatly 
relish, for a change, voting for men that 
didn’t accept, and that refused to run. Tne 
other kind of candidate, who accepts with 
thanks, in a few eloquent and appropriate 
remarks, is getting to be monotonuus. If 
as guod names as these should be propused, 
no matter by whom, and un electoral ticket 
should be made up for them iu Penusyl- 
vania, that is the ticket which I should 
vote. 

And if there should be no such nomina- 
tion, I should, nevertheless, be at no lo3s 
how to vote. No national conventiun, 
no half dozen national conventions, have 
it in their power to limit my liberty 
an‘i sovereignty as a voter iu the coming 
election. The Oonstitution does not, in- 
deed, empower me toindicate by my vote 
my choice for President. But it secures 
me in the full liberty of voting for electors. 
A list of names pledged in advance to vote 
for an untit candidate is not acceptable to 
me. ] can make a better list for myself. 
If no better selection is offered, I can take 
the roll of the last legislature, or the Phila- 
delphia Business Directory,.or any other 
convenient list of names, and tran-cribe 
twenty-nine names of govd and up- 
right citizens, oa a sheet of letter paper, 
and voie that as my ticket. And avery 
good thing it would be to do. 

‘What? And throw away your vote?” 
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Not @ vit of it: My vote will be just as 
good and effective as any vote cast in the 
state. This state. being Bldine’s native 
state, and strongly protectionist, will go 
Republican by a majority of many thous- 
ands. If, in fear of ‘‘ throwing away my 
vote,” I should add it to that majority, 
what then? I should merely add my voice 
to the acclamation of popular approval of 
the candidate—the very thing { wish to 
avoid. If, in order to be able to go with a 
trowd, I vote with either of the other par- 
ties, { ami merely counted as favoring a 
éandidate or 4 platform which f really rep- 
robate. It { write out my own ticket, I 
am counted as ‘Scattering, 1”; and that 
means exactly what I wanc it to mean. But 
it would be a convenience if some one 
would furnish a good printed ballot for 
this use. It would be just as effective a 
protest if the election returns should read: 
‘Scattering, 100,000,” as if they should 
read. ‘* Hawley, 100,000,” or ‘‘ Edmunds, 
100,000.” But, no doubt, some well-known 
and trusted name, agreed apon, would be 
tore likely to get the hundred thousand. 

And here I pause on tlie threshold of a 
greut subject, untouched as yet by ally pen 
of statesman or reformer, but which more 
concerns the future of Republican govern- 
ment than any subject that could be 
named, The subject is suggested by the 
mention of the Scattering Vote. The one 
great reform whica all our political systems 
require is a return to the original principle 
of the Republic, the principle of govern- 
mient by majorities. Long ago, through 
tlie indolence of the people and the craft of 
politicians, that vital prineiple of popular 
government was abandoned in favor of 
government by pluralities; and govern- 
meat by pluralities means government by 
minorities, by caucuses and rings and 
bosses. If the people fail to see this, it is 
because they have not looked at it and 
thought of it. 

PHILADELPHIA, PEXN. 





MANY NAMES, ONE MASTER. 


BY THE REY. ISAAO O. RANKIN, 


A LITTLE company was gathered at the 
seashore. They were, for the most part, 
strangers to each other. Through the 
week they had gone their several ways, 
with only the casual grectings of chance 
acquaintanceship, or the ordinary talk of 
felluw- boarders at meal times. 

By some chance—or providence, let us 
say—many of them aad gathered, one Sun. 
day afternoon, in a sheltered nook of the 
cliffs, the sun behind them, the sea rolling 
upon the sand far below. 

The sense of a common interest, the 
power of a common thought seemed to 
come over them. They drew _ nearer 
together, and soon were talking, in low tones, 
one to another, of the Christ. 

“On such a grassy slope as this,” a gray- 
haired man was saying, ‘‘ He sat with his 
disciples while he gave them the law of his 
kingdom. So the blue sky hung above his 
head, and so he looked off upon the Sea of 
Galilee.” 

‘“What would he say tous, if he were 
here?” The question came in awestruck 
tones from a lady near the center of the 
group. There was a moment’s silence, and 
then a quiet voice, which came to every ear, 
repeated the words: ‘* Thisis my command- 
ment, that ye love one another as I have 
loved you.” 

All looked up to see who had spoken, 
{t was a stranger, who had come to the 
hotel only the aight before. He sat’ apart. 
His arms were folded, and his eyes upon 
the sea. 

A silence fell upon the company. Only 
the beating of the surf was heard and the 
Screaming of the gulls. 

One man, however, was uncomfortable. 
He had not shared the common thought of 
those about him. It was his wife who 
asked the wondering question which im- 
plied that Christ might speak to them; and 
as she did so he had risen from his seat, as 
if to go. Nowhe dug uneasily into the sod 
witu his cane, and, at last, he spoke. 

“Strange! Here we are from the cnds of 
the earth—all ehurchmembers, I suppose. 
I wouder how many denominatious are 
represented here.” 

He rose and took a notebook from his 


It was like the interruption of a pleasant 
dream. No one objected, however, and he 
stepped out from the group and addressed 
the stranger who had repeated the words of 
Christ. 

** Will you tell me, sir, what denomina- 
tion you prefer?” 

‘‘T am a Disciple,” was the quiet answer. 
‘*A follower of Alexander Campbell, I 
suppose?” 

‘‘Not at all. Iam « Christian.” 

‘** Then you are certainly a—a Campbell- 
ite,” persisted the littie man with the note- 
book, ‘‘ for they call themselves Cnris- 
tians.” 

‘* You are mistaken, sir. I have never 
heeit Connected with that denomination. I 
am a Catholic.” 

By this time general interest was aroused, 
and one young lady looked up with pleas- 
ure in her eyes when the word ‘ Catholic” 
was pronounced. 

**T shall put you down a Roman Catholic, 
then?” 

‘* Not so fast, if you please. 
Churchman.” 

One or two lovked pleased at this; but 
the yuestioner began to be vexed. ‘‘ Do you 
mean to say that you are an Episcopalian?” 

‘© Yes, if you like, [am an Episcopalian. 

[ama bishop. But then I am a Metho. 
dist.” 
‘*Amen.” The word came from a plainly 
dressed lady, who spoke quietly, but did 
not seem afraid of the sound of her owr. 
voice. 

‘*Oh! it is Methodist Episcopal,” said 
the little man, just the suspicion of a sneer 
mixing with his vexation. 

‘Not at all. Iam a Presbyterian. I was 
ordained an elder.” 

‘You will tell us next that you are a 
priest.” 

‘‘With great pleasure. 
priest for many years.” 

‘Are you anything else?” sneered the 
little map. 

‘*T am a Baptist.” 

* Anything else?” 

‘Yes. Iam a Friend.” 

«Is that ali?” 

‘No. Tama Spiritualist, a Free-thinker, 
anda member of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem. You may put me down as all 
of these.” 

It was curious to watch the faces of the 
company as the dialogue went on. It was 
like the lighting of a dark church. They 
were perplexed; and yet, now one, and 
now another, flashed out in recognition as 
the familiar names were spoken. The in- 
terest was general, and, in watching the so- 
briety with which the stranger answered, 
it grew to be a deeper thing than curi: 
osity. 

The littie man was silenced at last. He 
stood ready to write, but wrote not. 

‘‘T am sure that you are nut laughing at 
us, sir,” said the gray-haired man, ‘ Will 
you kindly tell us what is the meaning of 
your strange words? ” 

‘* With pleasure,” answered the stranger. 
‘*Thére is no mystery about it. I called 
myself a Disciple, because I follow a Divine 
Master, Jesus Christ. I am a Christian, 
because the world calls me so, after my 
Lord’s name. 

‘*T believe in the Holy Catholic Church, 
and I am called a member of it by the will 
of God, and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 


‘*T am a Churchman, by virtue of my 
membership in the church, and my labor 
for its growth and purity. 

‘‘T was ordained « bishop, and it is my 
duty to oversee a part of the one fold of 
the Great Shepherd. Therefore, I am a 
pastor also. 

‘*T am a Methodist, because I reduce my 
work and worship to order, as Wesley did, 
and honor him as one of the most favored 
of my fellow servants. 

‘Lam a Presbyterian, as I told you, be- 
cause I was ordained an elder, and believe 
that the elders may bear rule, if the Church 
so determines. 

‘* T have been a pricst ever since I became 
a Disciple. Did not Peter write to the 
strangers scattered abroad, ‘ Ye are a royal 
priesthood’? and did not Jobn write also, 
‘He hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father’? 


Iam a 


Ihave been a 


but I was both baptized by the one bap- 


‘‘ You wonder that I should be a Baptist: 


the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and, by 
my Lord’s command, I baptize others. 

“I rejoice to be a Friend. My Master was 
the friend of sinners, and I recognize, with 
many noble friends on earth, the moving of 
the Holy Ghost in daily life and in the wor- 
ship of the Church. 

‘*Tam a spiritualist, but not a Spiritist. 
I hold intimate relations with the unknown 
world ‘about us. I have some treasure there. 
I have received important messages. I ex- 
pect to meet and know my friends who are 
asleep, to put off the natural body, and to 
put on the spiritual body. All this has come 
to me only through Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, whom he sends. 

“T am a free thinker, in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made me free. As 
often as I seek the truth—and I do so free- 
ly—I find it in him. 

‘Tama member of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem. ‘ Here I have no continu- 
ing city; but I seek one to come.’ ‘God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to his abundant mercy, hath be- 
gotten us again unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead 
to an inheritance, incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
Heaven for us.’ ‘Jerusalem, which is 
above, is free, which is the mother of us 
on” 

‘‘T am nearly as much in the dark as 
ever,” said the gray-haired man. 

‘““My name is Andrew Dean, and [ am 
pastor of the First Church of Christ in 
Salem,” answered the stranger. 

As they climbed up the grassy slope, in 
answer to the invitation of the supper gong, 
the wife of the little man sighed, as she 
said to her friend: ‘‘ What can be the use 
of having so many names when there is but 
one Master?” 


Krvasporoven, N. Y. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 





Tne sons of great men do not always get 
fair play in this world of ours. They are 
too often contrasted with their illustrious 
fathers rather. than with other men. In 
this way the sons of Calhoun and Clay and 
Webster all suffered. A striking example 
of this species of injustice is presented in 
the recent notices of the American press of 
the second Duke of Wellington, who is 
alluded to as a ‘‘nonentity,’’ as only ‘‘ cele- 
brated for his quarrels with his father,” 
and as ‘‘ Wellington the Little.” As a mat- 
ter of fact he wasascholarly, accomplished, 
and amiable English gentleman, very much 
his father’s superior in those and in many 
other respects, who, had he been so minded, 
might have played a distinguished part in 
life. Except the Duke of Argyle there is 
no British nobleman living of that rank, 
who was the superior of the second Duke 
of Wellington. His memory was extraor- 
dinary, and held firmly and unfailingly to 
every event in any way conne@ted with 
English history during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, including our second war with Great 
Britain, in which his uncle, General Packen- 
ham, the English commander, was killed 
at the battle of New Orleans. The hero of 
that great victory the Duke thought, to his 
_dying day, to be the greatest of American 
captains. 

It is not claimed by the writer that the sub- 
ject of this brief tribute was « great soldier, 
like the *‘ Iron Duke”; but then he had no 
opportunity of displaying military powers, 
had he possessed them; for the years of his 
army service were those of the forty years’ 
peace, and before the Crimean War came, 
in 1854, he had succeeded to his father's 
titles and estates, and had retired, with the 
rank of Lieutenant-General. Neither had 
he an opportunity of exhibiting the genius 
of a statesman; for, as he said to the 
writer, he ‘‘ did not dare to disagree with 
his father”; and when the old Duke died, 
in 1852, his son was too old—so, at least, he 
thought—to enter public life with any prob- 
ability of success. As a conversationalist 
he had few superiors, combining with his 
charming talk, good powers of repartee and 
admirable gifts as a raconteur, holding his 
own among such clever men as his friends 
Charles Lever and Dr. W. H. Russell, and 
possessing aa apparently inexhaustibie 
stock of admirable stories of his illustrious 


connected with his public career which have | 
not/ been fully understood, or correctly 
stated, by the writers of his period. A sin ’ 
gle instance will suffice. It has been 
deemed a stain onthe character of the Great 
Captain that he did not save the life of 
Marshal Ney. This is undeserved, as the 
late Duke told me that his father tried his 
utmost privately to save the heroic soldier, 
and, owing to the refusal of the King of 
France’s ministers to ussent to the request © 
of Wellington, he, as a matter of duty, ab- 
stained from publicly asking the favor from 
the Bourbor Louis XVIII. To add to the 
difficulty of the Duke’s position, in his 
efforts to save Ney, he had been insulted by 
the King, and he was well aware that his 
Government did not desire any interference 
on his part on behalf of the heroic French 
Marshal, in whose life of dauntless courage 
and consummate skill all were interested, 
A marked feature of the late Duke’s char- 
acter that has not anywhere been referred 
to was his beautiful devotion to the memory 
of his father. At his own cost, he erected 
on his estate of Strathfieldsaye, near Read- 
ing, a column of polished gray granite, 
nearly one hundred feet high, surmounted 
by a noble marble statue of the “Tron 
Duke,” by Marochetti. On the grave of his 
father’s favorite charger he placed, in 1880, 
afine monument, with the following inscrip- 
tion, from his own pen: 


‘* Here lies Copenhagen, the horse ridden by 
the Duke of Wellington the entire day of the 
battle of Waterloo. Born, 1808. Died, 1828, 
“God's humble instrument, though meaner clay, 
Should share the glory of that glorious day.” 
Much of the late Duke’s leisure time dur- 
ing the last two decades of his long life 
was devoted to editing the voluminous dis- 
patches, correspondence, and public 
speeches of Napoleon’s conqueror, a copy 
of which, in thirty-three large octavo vol- 
umes, I received from the editor, with other 
memorials of the illustrious soldier, such as 
autograph letters and a precious lock of 
hishair. While spending a week with my 
family at Strathfieldsaye, in September last, 
the Duke told us that nothing in the mansion 
was in any way changed from what it was 
in his father’s time, and that nearly all the 
numerous retainers in the large establish- 
ment were in the service of his father, who 
had been dead more than thirty years. A 
fine copy of Stuart’s Washington occupied 
a place of honor in the drawing-room, hay- 
ing been placed there by the first Duke, 
whose hero he was, and admired by him 
above all others of ancient or modern days. 
Arthur Richard Wellesley, second Duke 
of Wellington, was the eldest son of the 
great soldier who first bore that title, and 
was bornin London, February 8d, 1807. 
With his younger brother, Lord Charles 
Wellesley, he was educated at Eton. For 
some not very serious scrape, in which the 
young Marquis and his brother became in- 
volved, the Duke, then considered the 
greatest man living, advised a sound flog- 
ging, adding, in his letter tothe master: 
** And I will ride over and see that it is 
properly administered”; which he did, said 
the second Duke to the writer. From Eton 
Lord Douro went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he matriculated as filiue 
nobilis, and in 1823 he entered the Rifle 
Brigade. In August, 1884, he became col- 
onel and went on half pay; from 1842 to 
1852 he was aid-de-camp to bis father, then 
commander-in-chief of the British Army, 
and in 1862, he was appointed a Lieutenant- 
General. For some time before this the 
Duke had been known as one of the most 
active advocates of the Volunteer move- 
ment and was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Victoria Rifles. He was fora time in the 
House of Commons, but never took part in 
debate, and was Master of the House 
under the late Lord Detby, who also be- 
stowed upon him the Lord Lieutenantcy of 
MidJlesex, and created him knight of the 
Order of the Garter. The Duke married, in 
1889, Lady Blizubeth Hay, daughter of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale aad Sister of Lady 
Peel, the most Leautiful woman of her day, 
in England. In August be went toBrighton 
for the benefit of his bealth, and died there 
suddenly from disease of the heart on the 
18th of that month. Six days later his ob- 
sequies were solemnized at Strathfieldsaye; 
and he now sleeps in the family vault of 
the little church on the estate, by theside of 
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‘‘Tron Duke,” as will be remembered, rest- 
ing with those of the mighty Nelson under 
the lofty dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Among the many nublemen and gentlemen 
present at the funeral, was his own and his 
father’s friend and biographer, the Rev. G. 
R. Gleig, ex-Chaplain-General of the Brit- 
ish Army, who was on terms of intimacy 
with the second Duke for more than fifty 
years, and is among the few survivors—per- 
haps the only one—of the battle of New 
Orleans. He writes, under date of August 
27th: ‘‘I can well believe that the tidings of 
our old friend’s sudden death came upon 
you, as it did upon me, with terrible force. 4 
To me he was a friend of more than halfa 
century's standing, and you may, therefore, 
judge how keenly I felt hisloss. The Duke 
lies in a vault under that aisle of the church 
where we first met.” 

The late Duke was an admirable letter 
writer, and I cannot but regret that, being 
in the country, away from my papers, I can 
only share with my readers the last two re- 
ceived from him. Writing in May, he says: 
‘*T have not a doubt that I shall admire 
the poetical writings which you are so kind 
as to send ime; indeed, foreign poetry is 
much more estimable than the production 
of our own native country; for, as is per- 
haps natural, writers run ina ruck of the 
style of their contemporaries, while the 
production of a foreign country has always 
something fresh about it. 


* The Garter is made an illustration, 
marking rank and position more than 
merit. The Earl of Derby is, perhaps, the 
most ancient and, as they were formerly 
sovereigns, the most illustrious of all Eng- 
lish families, and, therefore, his appoint- 
ment as Knight of the Garter is quite nat- 
ural. 

** It is not easy to say what is the distinct 
character of the Duke of Buccleuch. He 
certainly faced Mr. Gladstone in Scotland, 
and we shall soon kuow whether or not he 
follows in the footsteps of his excellent 
father. The late Duke was certainly not 
what you Americans would call a smart 
man; but he had great natural qualities, 
which, combined with his great wealth and 
influence in Scotland, made him exceed. 
ingly useful to the conservative cause. He 
was universally respected even by those 
opposed to him. 

‘The Government is certainly in an 
awkward situation. They let Gordon po 
under a ridiculous understanding that 
peaceful means should be used if possible; 
but they did not sufficiently define what 
should be done in case that peaceful means 
were not sufficient. When Gordon arrived 
on the spot he recommended that Zebebr 
Pasha, the greatest robber and slave hunter 
of the whole lot, and one against whom we 
had made war, should be employed ina 
position of great confidence and trust. The 
truth was this Zebehr Pasha has more ability 
than any one else, and it is well worth the 
while of the Egyptian Government to make 
Zebebr faithful by bribes and otherwise. It 
is clear that this condition, made by Gen- 
eral Gordon, was made under a feeling that 
he could not otherwise pacify the country; 
therefore, when the Government refused to 
allow him to appoint Zebebr, they undertook 
to do what might be necessary if Gordon's 
requisitions were not complied with. This 
they have neglected to do; and they have 
allowed the season to pass over during 
which an expedition might have been sent 
with good prospects of success.” 

Writing in July, but a fortnight before 
his death, the Duke says: 

‘*With regard to the Wellington statue, 
the First Commissioner gave orders to the 
artilleryman of Aldershot to carry away 
the statue; but he did not anticipate that 
the artilleryman would act with military 
promptitude and without due regard for 
decency, 80 that, when the First Commis- 
sioner arose in the morning, the head of the 
man was off and ready for transportation. 
There was no boarding or other screen 
against the curious eyes of Londoners, so 
that the First Commissioner had to apolo- 
gize, in the House of Commons, for the 
ipadvertent indelicacy. Boehm is em- 
ployed to make an equestrian statue for the 
same place, and I am assisting him in every 
way that I can. I think it will be x great 
success. 

**I presume that you refer to President 
Grant, but you may mean Sherman; for 





they both are entitled to call themselves 
your chief. I am exceedingly sorry for so 
great a misforture as happening to either. 
After all, the old laws of the Old World 
have something to say for themselves. The 
object of our laws has been, hitherto, to 
prevent such catastrophes as you describe. 
I always fear for rich Americans; for, in 
truth, they are not really rich, except on 
paper. Every now and then we have rich 
mercantile men, contractors and others, 
ruined in the same manner; but generally 
they have saved their comfort by a settle- 
ment upon their wives of their ill-gottea 
gains. My friend, Sir Morton Peto, is a 
case in point. He is now living, an influ- 
ential magistrate, upon a settlement to his 
wife, he being irretrievably ruined. 

The present and third Duke of Welling- 
ton is a nephew of the second Duke, who 
was childless, and is the great-grandson of 
the rustic beauty who, (as readers of Ten- 
nyson are aware), being born a “village 
maiden” of Shropshire, was suddenly ele- 
vated to the painful dignity of a peerage by 
her marriage with ‘‘the Lord of Burleigh,” 
whom she and her parents had taken to be 
only a landscape painter. The Duke was 
born at Apsley House in 1846, was edu- 
cated at Eton, and was formerly major and 
lieutenant-colonel in the Grenadier Guards, 
from which he retired in 1882. 

Ripg@Eewoon, N, J., September, 1884. 
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Ay anecdote is told of an American who 
sauntered easily into one of the cafés of a 
certain Parisian boulevard, seated himself 
negligently at a table, and informed the 
garcon confidentially that he wanted for his 
breakfast some poison fricassee. ‘*Mon 
sieur?” inquired the astonished Gaul. 
‘+ P.o-i-so-n fric-as-see,” responded the beam- 
ing customer, syllabicating the mysterious 
vowels us well as he could, and, at the 
same time, bubbling over with reminis- 
cences of ‘‘fried fish for breakfast” at 
home. ‘‘ Monsieur ne porte pas bien?” in- 
uired the waiter, sympathetically, thinking 
that the morning caller was contemplating 
suicide. 

One is reminded of this anecdote in lis- 
tening to the feats of pronunciation and 
enunciation perpetrated, from Sunday to 
Sunday, at many of our fashionable 
churches throughout the land. Not only is 
such Bible-reading as is given often « dead 
and lifeless thing in itself, but it is faulty in 
elocution, slovenly in enunciation, abso- 
lutely misleading in emphasis. There is no 
conception of the chapter or the passage 
read as a whole. The congregation is hur- 
ried from verse to verse, from parable to 
parable, without intelligence, without com- 
prehension of the vital threads connecting 
each burning word with its neighbor. The 
stammering tongue of the reader stumbles 
over ande and ifs and dbuvts as if they were 
mill-dams in the rush of his oratory. Bits 
of immemorial Scripture, wrought into the 
inmost substance of our memories, are 
garbled. The beautiful cadence of passages 
that we have brought with us from our 
childhood loses all its music in the haste of 
aharsh, ora guttural, or a careless utter- 
terance; and, at the conclusion of all 
one’s hair is made to stand on end by the 
announcement that the congregation will 
cuntinue the washup of God by singing the 
881st sam. 

It is not enough that the clergy should 
be our spiritual physicians, our Aaurady- 
gépo, bearing their torches and throwing 
spiritual radiance into the dark corners of 
the interior life for us—living flambeaux in 
the moral catacombs. We should like 
them, without being too exacting, to lead 
their large following in matters of elocu- 
tionary or orthoepical propriety, bring with 
them to their pulpits the aroma of a cul- 
tured life, cultivate purity of pronunciation 
as well as keenness of speech, and not for- 
get in the coils of an argument that there 
are such things as vowels and consonants, 
accent and appropriate stress in the lan- 
guage which many of them use so skillfully. 
A vulgar pronunciation is almost habitual- 
ly the evidence of a thing unseen—a vulgar 
mind or a mind steeped in associations the 
reverse of acriptural. When one sits down 
in one of our beautiful churches, amid the 
pealing of solemn organs and the glowing 





of lovely lights in chancel windows, sur- 
rounded by everything that conspires to a 
devout and tender meditation, and then is 
saluted with a long harangue on the maul 
]®w, or invited to take up one’s tross and 
aspire to a trown of righteousness, one’s 
feeling of reverence is apt to be 
sorely mingled with secular discontent. 
The trampled vowels, the maimed and 
trampled consonants cry aloud for ven- 
geance, and we return to our homes, pro- 
testing against the descent of tlouds upon 
our devoted heads, however passionately 
the’grand benedicite may have been sung. 

One of our most vivid recollections of 
Western travel is that of an Englishman, 
of extraordinary configuration and accent, 
who, ascending the pulpit in a certain 
‘*cathedral” in Utah, announced his text 
from the new and unknown evangelist, 
Sint Leuke. In fact, to assist at many of 
our metropolitan or our rural services is to 
make a continual series of novel and start- 
ling discoveries in orthoepy. From the 
Ethiopian, who is ‘‘gwineter pint at my 
brodderin de pistol what Poll pinted at de 
Krinshuns,” to the logician, who wrestles 
with innumerable thuffores or wuffores; 
from the ingenious Mystic, who, in a rap- 
ture of interpretation, discourses of Simon 
the Leaper, to Spurgeon, thundering out a 
text from Deuteronomy, all seem deter- 
mined to contribute their part to the gene- 
sis of novelties in English speech. With 
some there is a perpetual injection of 
strange and incongruous consonants into 
words and syllables already superabound- 
ing with them. Bordy, dorctrine, forlly, 
corndemnation, wagers, Revelations (which 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes perpetuates in 
one of his books), follow one another in no 
unusual succession. With others we are 
treated to revised pronunciations, like John 
the Badtist, Nickerdemus, Judyism, T7'rist 
(the new deity whom we are called upon 
continually to worship); and our abhor- 
rence of a certain Roman official is (seem- 
ingly) intentionally hightened by the new 
and astounding relation in which he is 
made to staud to us as Ponshiue Pilot / 

Imagine the consternation in a certain 
corner of one of our evangelical churches 
when two lines in one of our most perfect 
hymns were read in this wise: 
“Oh! could I speak the matchless worth, 

Oh! could 1 sound the glories forth, 

Which in my Saviour shine, 

I'd saw (soar!) and toueh the heavenly strings, 

And vie with Gable [Gabriel] while he sings,” etc. 

Apart from the abominable ither and 
nither with which our hebdomadal dis- 
courses more and more abound (no Ameri- 
can pronunciation but a result of Anglo- 
mania), there are many false pronouncia- 
tions of proper names and everyday Eng- 
lish words, to which the attention of the 
clergy should be called. There seems to 
be an increasing tendency to drop the g 
of the present participle (goin’, comin’), 
to speak of shadders and widders as if 
there were no such combination as ow; 
to slur all the vowels into an obscure and 
unmelodious ~ (evul, troubul, ojus, com- 
mittud, promus, wuz, majusty, infirmurty, 
thum, angwls), while in the annual cele- 
bration of Lent, we pray the Creator to hear 
‘“‘oursolumn liturgy,” and endeavor (vainly) 
to approach ‘‘ nearer” to a certain unintelli- 
gible Gawd who is the object of the adoration 
of unkempt and unshaven choirs. How of- 
ten on our knees have we repented ten-fold 
over of our negligwnces and ignorunces, or, 
in the commandments, been reminded to 
keep holy the Sabbuth day, etc. ; for on these 
‘hang all the law and the profits/” The 
elimination of h Cumble, W’it-Sunday, etc.) 
is a too common phenomenon in the utter- 
ance of our too unaspiring or naspirating 
clergy. The conversion of glory into dlory, 
of creatures into ¢reatures; the creation of 
new adverbs like eventsherly, actscherly 
(actually), with a view, probably to litur- 
gical enrichment; the quoting of one of the 
minor evangelists as Jeems (a favorite Vir- 
ginianism); the transformation of many 
of the noble prayers and collects of an 
incomparable service to the uses of-a lralt- 
ing and ignorant tongue, are items in a dis- 
ease, of growing prevalence, which is con- 
tributing its quota (it may be infinitesimal) 
to the increasing separation between the 
church and the laity. Congregations per- 
petually pelted with idears, with dropped 
ts and swallowed rs (fas’, las’, befo’, mo’), 
are likely in the’end to weary, not only of 





mispronunciation but of preaching. To the 
‘noble army of martyrs” in the Te Deum is 
added an innumerable host in the pews. 
The minister who, in the general confession, 
repeats so glibly the ancient and noble peni- 
tential that invokes mercy on ‘'misurbul 
offenders,” is likely ultimately to find him- 
self without responsive penitents. Even 
the Lord’s Prayer is not freed from the un- 
hallowed intrusion of mispronunciation, 
and the name of Jesus itself, in the collects 
for peace and grace, is often pronounced 
by the rural clergy with a stress on the last 
syllable. Glory, in the Gloria in Ezcelsis, 
is pronounced as if it were spelled with a 
double r, and the general good will ex- 
pressed by that sublime chant becomes 
** good-will tords man.”  Benedictus and 
Jubilate bear alike the imprint of the lips 
of graceless ministers; and, in the alternate 
creed, congregations (following the minis- 
ter) confess their faith in the ‘‘ Maker of 
all things viserbul and inviserbul/” More 
momentous still is it when we are taken to 
an unbiblical Gethsemerny, climb the Mount 
of Transfiggeration, or follow the pathetic 
cavalcade up Cavalry. The last utterances 
and experiences of our Lord are disfigured by 
ignorance of the laws governing the enun- 
ciation of ordinary English words, crucer- 
fixion, Parridice, and the like. 

In seasons of revival elated assemblies 
find themselves standing on Jerdan’s stormy 
banks or bathing in fountwne filled with 
blood. Jehorseapat, Jessicbel, Joshuway, 
Jepther are instances cf new kings, queens, 
prophets, and princes introduced to us from 
the preacher’s repertory of Old Testament 
worthies. Orion not only has his bands 
but his very syllables loosed in the grasp of 
some athletic but unclassically trained 
expounder. Golier and Haggy become 
after this mere matters of course; and 
Isrul, Ishmul, the gates of Gaeer, the story 
of Ruth and Boz (anticipating Dickens), 
and Bale follow without creating astonish- 
ment. Phlippians, Ph’listines, C’losshuns 
inflict their syncope on the ears of long- 
enduring audiences not a thousand miles 
from New York; while Dedorers and 
Dedielers would rise from their graves, if 
they could, tu protest against the mutilation 
of their names. 

Do the brethren think that the story 
of the scattering of tongues becomes 
more graphically interesting by pronoun- 
cing Babel, Babble? Is Abel to be mur- 
dered over again by the lips that utter 
Able? And why Bartimacus, Zécchaeus, 
Alphaeus, Darius, in the name of all that is 
sacred and holy in the laws and canons of 
classical prosody? Does Paul, discoursing 
on Mars Hill, discourse less wondrously if 
we pronounce Are6épagus and not Areopé- 
gus? Is Barébbas rendered any uglier by 
putting a false stress on the first syllable of 
his name? And when we get tu Salome (in 
two syllables), Sigh-racuse, Lazeurus, 
Arcturus, Chaldeans (with soft ch), Thessa- 


lonica, Aquila, and J’rusium our patience . 


quite leaves us, and we abandon the pen 
with the prayer that our cultivated minis- 
ters, of whom there are so many, may take 
up this matter and deal generously with 
their congregations in the treatment of 
English and of biblical pronunciations. 


WASHINGTON AND Lex UNIVERSITY. 
-————- ee - 


COLLEGE QUARRELS. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 





Tue recent history of American colleges 
is distinguished by several severe contro- 
versies. These controversies have involved 
not only the governing boards and the 
students, but also different bodies of the 
governing boards themselves. The tradi- 
tional quarrel is between the faculty and 
the students; but within a decade the most 
notorious disputes have been between, not 
the college officers and students, but be- 
tween, on the one side the president, and, on 
the other, either the trustees or the faculty. 

That controversies should arise between 
the college authorities and students is 
condition not unexpected, even if unnatural. 
Of an age when the shades of their limita- 
tions are beginning to close in about them, 
students are inclined to beat down ‘these 
limitations to the light of their freedom. 
They know the beloved consciousness of 
power without knowing the corresponding 
consciousness of responsibility, No class 
is more keenly alive to its rights; no class 
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\openly bulletined, is not to be doubted. 


less sensitive to itsduties. To ademand for 
the payment of their duties they respond 
with greater or less avidity; against any 
invasion of their rights they fight with per- 
sistent zeal. If they are inclined to demand 
all their rights, they are not inclined to ex- 
act more than their rights. What belongs 
to them they want, and usually will have; 
but they want no more. I have often 
thought that they form at once the hardest 
and the easiest class to govern. With 
proper measures they are the easiest; with 
measures which may be only slightly im- 
proper they are the hardest. Against any 
control savoring of injustice, chicanery or 
under-handedness they are ferocious. To 
fitting rules and regulations, founded upon 
righteous ‘principles, they render ready 
compliance. Their esprit de corps is keen, 
and they resent a wrong done to an in- 
dividual as a wrong done to the whole 
class or whole college. In such a condi- 
tion, under the relations which students 
bear to professors and officers, revolts 
against the constituted authority of the 
college are liable to break forth. Against 
their occurrence a vigorous and discreet 
administration is the best guard. Usually, 
though not invariably, they may be pre- 
vented from arising, or, at least, crushed 
at an early stage. 

But a controversy between the president 
of a college and either his official superiors 
or subordinates is, on the whole, less fre- 
quent and more surprising than a contest of 
the faculty with the students. Contests of 
this nature are not, indeed, unknown in the 
history of the older institutions. They 
broke out more often in the first two cen- 
turies of Harvard’s history than in this 
closing half century. But within a few 
years they have gained a special promi- 
nence by reason of the reputation of the 
colleges in which they occurred and of tha 
officers involved. In one college, a large 
part of the trustees and a majority of the 
professors become opposed to the president, 
and desire to effect his removal. In an- 
other college, one half, lacking one, of the 
members of the corporate board vote to 
demand the resignation of the president. 
In yet another college, a large majority of 
the professors transmit a protest to the 
board of trustees against the administra- 
tion of their official head. These quarrels 
have been made matters of public news and 
comment. That other quarrels, as severe, 
have occurred, which yet have not been so 


The general cause of these dissensions, I 
do not hesitate to affirm, is to be found in 
the indefinite nature of the duties of the 
president of the college. That these duties 
are essentially indefinite is generally con- 
fessed. The college president is liable to 
be a general factotum. Usually, he is an 
instructor, in most instances holding the 
chair of metaphysics. He is the president 
of the faculty, and not infrequently a mem- 
ber of the corporate board of management. 
He is the financial agent, the business man- 
ager, the money-solicitor. He is the judge 
and the jury in the superintendency of col- 
legiate affairs. He is the representative of 
the institution on public occasions. If the 
college attempts to stand toward its stu- 

dents in loco parentis, he, more than any 
one else, is the parens. Here are a few of 
the many and multiform duties which de- 
volve upon him. In its duties and rights, 
the office, as usually administered, is essen- 
tially indefinite. That the board of trustees 
and the faculty have rights is not to be de- 
nied. The rights of the president may so 
impinge upon or overlap the rights of the 
official bodies as to make a conflict of 
authority unavoidable. Especially must 
this be the case when the office is filled by 
an administrator of energy, whose energy 
is not equaled by the wisdom of his judg- 
ment. With certain men in the presiden- 
tial chair, be the duties never so vague, no 
conflict would be possible; but usually men 
of a character so politic and mild are not 
efficient in a position pre-eminently de- 
manding efficiency. So long as the posi- 
tion of college president remains so general 
in its duties, so limitless in its limitations, 
and boundless in its rights, its incumbent 
will be in constant peril of a conflict with 
either his official superiors, the trustees, or 
his official subordinates, the members of 
the faculty. It is testimony favorable to 
the goodness of human nature that these 


conflicts are no more numerous, no more 

severe. 

A comprehensive and precise constitution 

mignt tend to do away with the per); but 

no such constitution is it usual for a college 

to possess, or for a new college to formu- 
late. If this were the custom, the evil 

would undoubtedly become less menacing. 

It might further be supposed that the gov- 

ernment of the older colleges, even if with- 
out written organic laws, would be so 

founded upon and circumscribed by prece-- 
dents, that the rights and duties of each 
officer, and especially of the president, 

would be clearly marked out. On the con- 
trary, it is in colleges founded either be- 
fore, or in the first decades of the present 
century, that the conflicts of authority have 
waged. 

To establish and to conduct a college so 
is to avoid all these difficulties, is a hope 
too Utopian for human nature to indulge. 
But it is evident that these controversies 
may be made less frequent and less harm- 
ful by defining and by limiting the duties 
appertaining to the important office of col- 
lege president. At best, these duties, to a 
degree, must be indefinite, in the same 
respect as the duties of the head of any 
organization, are indefinite. Indefinite are 
the duties of a pastor, of the president of 
an insurance company, and of a bank pres- 
ident. But they should be made just as 
little indefinite as possible. Definite rela- 
tions tend to become peaceful relations. 
When a man knows what his business is, 
he will be the more liable to mind it. ; 

But, furthermore, it is only through the 
limitation of the duties of the college pres- 
idency that the position can be made satis- 
factorily effective. The president cannot 
usualiy be a first-rate administrator and a 
first-rate instructor. Even if the two sets 
of qualities can be found united in one 
individual, he seldom has strength or time 
sufficient to employ both as they ought to 
be employed. In the smaller colleges, it 
may become necessary to combine adminis 
trative and professional duties; in the 
larger, as well as the smaller colleges, they 
are, asa fact, usually combined; but the 
union is not to be commended. College 
presidents have succeeded and are succeed- 
ing because of their possession of both sets 
of abilities; college presidents are succeed- 
ing as administrators, and make little or no 
attempt to give instruction; college presi- 
dents are succeeding as teachers, paying as 
small attention as possible to administra- 
tive duties. Happy the board of trustees, 
in search ofa president, who can find both 
sets of qualities united in one man. But it 
cannot be doubted that, if a choice must 
be made, it is more fitting for the presi- 
dent to be rather an officer of government 
than of instruction. To this view, the 
practice seems to be setting. President 
Eliot attends only to executive duties, 
never teaching; and certain!y it is impossi- 
ble for one man to do more than to attend 
in a satisfactory way to the executive 
duties devolving upon the president of 
Harvard University. The distinguished 
work of President Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, is chiefly administrative. 
As u college increases in students, in 
wealth, in courses of study, and in the 
number of its departments, the duties of 
its president will naturally become more 
administrative and less professional. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
i re ee 


PENOLOGISTS IN COUNCIL. 


BY WM. M. F, ROUND. 


On the 6th of September the National 
Prison Association of the United States be- 
gan its annual meeting, at Saratoga Springs. 
The meeting continued four days. There 
were three sessions a day, and some of the 
most vital questions of prison manugement 
were treated by the foremost penologists 
of the country, ex-President Hayes, who is 
president of the Association, occupying the 
chair at every session. This meeting may 
well be regarded as a gauge of penolog- 
ical science in the United States; and no 
one who heard the discussions could for a 
moment doubt that there has been a de- 
cided advance in the methods of treating 
criminals. There was great earnestness 
throughout, and the opinions advanced 
show that penology is no longer to be re- 











tive experiments, butis rapidly crystallizing 
into a coherent system. The. old idea of 
retributive justice seems to be rapidly pass- 
ing away. Society is no longer to take 
vengeance on criminals, but is to take them 
in hand to effect their reformation. The 
general feeling of the meeting was that the 
first object of any penal system is to protect 
society, and that this can only be effected 
by a reformation of law-breakers. Viewed 
from the standpvint of pure philanthropy, 
it seems better to redeem the criminal than 
to punish him; and this view has been. 
found, also, to harmonize with the truest 
economy. 

The key-note of the whole meeting at 
Saratoga was struck in the annual sermon, 
preached by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
from the text: *‘ Be not overcome of evil; 
but overcome evil with good.” He argued 
that we should take the criminal in hand to 
develop the good that was in him; and that 
such development was to be followed out 
at any cost. The whole sermon was a plea 
for the administration of penalty, in such 
a way that no pain should be inflicted for 
the mere sake of retribution; that no ven- 
geance for harm done should be taken; but 
that, in the spirit of the Gospel, the crim- 
inal should be taken in hand simply to pro- 
tect society from him, by -effecting his 
reformation, and that, while the reforma- 
tory process was going on, he should be 
made to labor because of the discipline of 
labor, and because labor and self-support 
is the law of God, rather than the law of 
the land. 


On the second day of the meeting, a most 
important paper was read by Prof. Francis 
Wayland, Dean of the Yale Law School, 
who advocated a board of pardons, in place 
of the supreme pardoning power now dwell- 
ing in many states with the Chiet Executive 
officer. There was hardly a dissenting 
voice to the position taken. The paper 
deserves fuller discussion than can be given 
here, and its publication hereafter will open 
up afresh a subject of perennial interest; 
it will be, perhaps, an entering wedge 
toward breaking up asystem founded under 
different social cenditions than our own, 
and at present a source of embarrassment to 
governors, a source of possible political 
corruption, made a frequent slur upon 
judicial decisions, and a hindrance to an 
efficient administration of penalty. Pro- 
fessor Wayland’s paper was followed by a 
paper on ‘‘Inter-state Extradition,” by Good- 
win Brown, Esq., of Albany, a gentleman 
who has had much experience in the Execu- 
tive Department of New York State, under 
Governor Cleveland, and who made plain 
the necessity of uniform rules in all the 
state executive offices of the country. As 
a practical outcome of Mr. Brown’s paper, 
a committee, consisting of Professor Way- 
land, ex-Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Brown himself, was appointed to 
draft a set of rules to be submitted to the 
governors of states, with a recommenda- 
tion for their adoption in the routine work 
of the extradition of criminals between the 
states. 

On 'fuesday, the third day of the meet- 
ing, the subject of priscn labor was taken 
up. John 8. Perry, Esq., of Albany, the 
largest contractor of prison labor in the 
world, read a paper in which the assertion 
that the labor of prisoners interferes with 
the labor of free men, was riddled com- 
pletely. Every trade was taken up, and the 
percentage of prison laborers therein was 
shown to be so small that the idea of inter- 
ference, except in the narrowest local sense, 
was shown to be absurd. Mr. Perry was 
followed by Eugene Smith, Esq., of New 
York, who advocated the piece-price plan 
in place of the contract system; a plan 
that looks to selling the products of prison 
labor instead of the labor itself. Then fol- 
lowed a most practical talk.on county jails, 
by Gen e:al Brinkerhoff, of Ohio. 
lieved that jails should be simply houses 
of detention for persons awaiting trial, and 
that all prisoners confined in them should 
be kept entirely separate from each other. 
Ingenious plans for the construction of such 
jails were submitted and highly approved 
by those present. 

Oa the evening of Tuesday there wasa 
joint meeting with the American Social 
Science Association, and a paper on “ In- 
dustrial and Art Education in Prisons” 





garded asa series ef disjointed and tenta- 


was read by Prof. N. A. Wells, of Syracuse 


He be- 


Univefsity. He gave an account of his 
experience in establishing an industrial. art 
school at the Elmira Reformatory. His pa- 
per was followed by a letter from ©. M. 
Woodward, Esq., Director of the St. Louis 
Manual Training Schools. Both writers ad- 
vocated the highest training of the eye and 
hand, as increasing vastly the chances of a 
man in earning his own living when brought 
face to face with the problem of self-support. 
In the discussion upon these papers, there 
was a feeling expressed that the curriculum 
of our prison-colleges might be made so 
attractive that struggling young men, in 
search of an education, might commit 
crimes in order to make their advantages 
available. But this objectidn has already 
been met and answered by the fact that, 
in the seven years of the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, no young man has gone there willing- 
ly; and those wha do not go there protest- 
ing that they are innocent, generally go 
protesting that they would rather be sent 
to one of the state prisons, 

fhe subject of ‘‘ Prison Punishments” was 
taken up on the fourth day of the session, in 
a most practicable talk, by Warden Brush, 
of Sing-Sing prison. It was a talk worth 
going fartc hear. He said that most men 
are sent to prison to learn to obey. It 
was disobedience that brought them there; 
disobedience to law, disobedience that was 
ingrained in the very depths of their being. 
He spoke most emphatically of the im- 
portance of teaching children to obey in the 
family. ‘I never hear a child say ‘I won't’ 
to its parents, without a shudder,” he said, 
‘*for disobedience to parents is so often the 
beginning of a path that leads straight to 
tbe prison doors.” In prison there must be 
punishment following disobedience. But 
it should be no more severe than will ac- 
complish the end desired. It should be 
certain, and sufficiently severe, so that there 
will not be a necessity of its frequent repe- 
tition. His address was replete with good 
sense from beginning to end, and the ideas 
advanced received the hearty indorsement 
of the wardens present. Wardens Dodge, of 
New Hampshire, Salter, of Hiinois, Petrey, 
of Ohio, Patterson, of Cleveland, and Mrs. 
Johnson, superintendent of the famous 
Woman's Prison in Massachusetts, taking 
part in the discussion. 

The formal discussions of the meeting 
closed with the subject of ‘‘ The Incorrigi- 
ble Criminal; What is He, and how should 
He be treated?” Z. R. Brockway, of El- 
mira, was the speaker assigned to open the 
discussion. He defined the incorrigible 
criminal to be one who is not amenable to 
reformation within the time and under the 
influences that can be brought to bear upon 
4 him. Mr. Brockway spoke upon this sub- 
ject as, perhaps, no other mau in the world 
could do—certainly as no other man in this 
country could. He demanded the confine- 
ment of the incorrigible criminal. Society 
had as much right to protect itself against 
this class as against cases of rabies. Let 
me say here, as an expression of honest 
belief, that if we could take, to-day, in this 
State of New York, one thousand well- 
known criminals and lock them up for the 
remainder of their natural lives, we should 
be doing « perfectly justifiable act for the 
good of society. If, by any chance, one of 
them did reform after years of probation, 
and did give unmistakable and long-tested 
evidence of reformation, he might be re- 
leased on parole, and society and the crim- 
inal would still have been benefited by hia 
incarceration. Wipe out of sight the ha- 
bitual criminal; give every help to the 
criminal who wants to reform; and have 
neither sentimentalism nor vengeance in 
the treatment of either. An acknowledged 
criminal has no more right to be at large 
than an acknowledged, dangerous mad- 
maan—not half as much right. 

But one cannot go on forever in a report 
of even so useful a meeting as the Penologi- 
cal Conference just closed at Saratoga. Let 
us briefly sum up the feeling generally ex- 
pressed there, on some of the most impor- 
tant matters of practical penology. 

1st. The indeterminate sentence is becom- 
ing better understood, and its aduption has 
already been secured in Ohio, and, to acer- 
tain extent, in Massachusetts. 

2d. That the pardoning power in the 
hands of a single man is liable to abuse, 
and ought to be lodged with a board of par- 
dons, to be either executive or advisory. - 
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8d. That aset of uniform rules for the ex- 
tradition of criminals between states should 
be adopted in the several Executive De- 
partments. 

4th. That labor in prisons is necessary to 
the welfare of the prisoner; that his refor- 
mation cannot be effected without it, and 
that society cannot be protected against him 
without his reformation. 

5th. That the contract system of prison 
labor, while subject to many abuses, is far 
better than no labor. 

6th. That the piece-price plan of sheen 
labor is the idea) system, but is not yet prac- 
ticable in many of the states. 

7th. That the talk of interference of 
prison labor with free labor is demagogic 
twaddle. 

8th. That incorrigible criminals are not 
dealt with severely enough. 

9th. That industrial art has yet an im- 
portant part to play in solving the question 
of prison industries. 

10th. That the Government of the United 
States needs a prison of its own. 

llth. That the prisoners of the Army 
Department are kept under such conditions 
as to make its prison a good place for ex- 
periments in penology. 

12th. That the retributive idea of penalty 
is no longer to be made a basis of criminal 
treatment. 

18th. That corporal punishment in 
prison should be severe but infrequent; 
that flogging is not the best form of cor- 
poral punishment, and that the withholding 
of marks and privileges is to be the chief 
reliance for effecting prison discipline. 

These are only my personal impressions of 
what seemed to me the feeling of the meet- 
ing. Upon none of these questions was a 
vote taken; but I think I am not wrong in 
my summing up. 

The next meeting of the National Prison 
Association will be a district conference, 
held at some point outside of New York, to 
be hereafter devermined. 

New Youre Crry, 
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S0ME STATISTICS FOR BROOKLYN 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


BY THE REV. NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS. 











Some time ago the pastors and certain 
prominent representatives of the laity of 
the Presbyterian churches of Brooklyn were 
invited to a conference in the Lafayette 
Avenue (Dr. Cuyler’s) Church chapel. The 
object of the meeting, as stated in the call, 
was tuat there might be an informal expres- 
sion of opinion as to the best methods of ex- 
tending the influence of the denomination 
within the bounds of the city. The majof- 
ity of the remarks made were of the nature 
of jeremiads, and, perhaps, as @ conse- 
quence, the meeting adjourned without 
any definite action looking to progress. 
The general sentiment seemed to be that of 
discouragement at what appeared indica- 
tive of regress on the part of Brooklyn 
Presbyterianism. 

Our own impression, in listening to the 
remarks there made, wasthat the speakers, 
who dealt rather in generals than in particu- 
lars, were exaggerating the true condition 
of things, as is most natural when men 
seek to convey to others their ideas as to 
evils whose consideration has deeply im. 
pressed themselves; and therefore, for the 
satisfaction of the doubt thus generated in 
our minds, we determined to investigate 
more particularly the facts of the case. 
The results of this investigation we give 
below. Unfortunately we have found our 
first impression unsupported. The confes- 
sion has to be made, with sincere sorrow, 
though not without hope, that the shadow 
is fully as dark as was depicted. 

It is not our intention, in the present 
paper, to suggest what we believe to be the 
true remedy of the evil, or even to hint at 
the evil itself that lies at the foundation of 
the partial failure or want of success attend- 
ing Presbyterian effort in “the City of 
Churches,” a title that long since was, in all 
truth, lost to Brooklyn. We simply desire 
to give in plain statistics certain facts 
worthy consideration by our brethren in 
the ministry and among the laity of the 
Church which we honor and love. 

That progress has been made in certain 
directions is undeniable; the increasé in 
the number of communing members is an 
indication of this fact. But it is also unde- 





niable that the progress made has not been 
in proportion to the marvelous growth of 
the city. For the convenience of our 
readers we give, in tabulated form, the 
statistics showing the relative development 
of city and Church from 1850 to 1888 in- 
elusive. 


Popu. Churches, Membership. 
Date. lation, 0.8. N.S, Total. 0.8. N.S, Total. 


BBBO..covccccce 131,867 6 5 10 «(1,288 ( Jj 3,025 
TOBE. cccccccce — 6 & 10) «(1,259 «(1,79 = 8,052 
1858... ..++006 — 6 5& 10 «1,265 «1,957 «8,228 
WABB..... ss eee — 6 56 1 «61,488 «2,075 88,48 
18M... 0. se00s 7 #&6 12 1,462 «2,261 8,728 
BEER. oc cccdece 205,280 8 & 18 1,618 2,279 38,802 
ere — 8 6 14 1,768 2,288 864,146 
1857.....000- — 8 7 16 «61,768 2472 4,241 
SBTB. .ccccccce 4 La) 17 1445 2,161 4,006 
BED. ccccccese — 8 8 17 «62,008 «2,338 389 4,346 
1860.....0005 266,661 9 8 17 «2,127 2,271 = 4,898 
BB vcccccccee — 9 8 17 «23,264 «62,188 3=— 4,402 
1863... — 9 8 173,857 «2871 864,728 
1863... — Ww 7 17 «(2413 2,501 4,914 
TOBE... .cccccce — it 7 18 82489 2,486 4,975 
1865. . 296,112 12 «7 19 = 2,602 23.627) «= 5,319 
WB. cocccccce — hk 7 19 2,665 2,902 65,787 
1867 ....0c0008 — 2 8 20 2,604 8,510 6,204 
TD. coccccon | ie 21 «(2,817 3,856 6,678 
TD...cccocoee == BB DP 22 «42,904 4,298 7,203 
1870.,........ 806,008 18° 10 23 868,253 44,611 7,864 
RE-UNION. 

Date. Population, Churches. Membership, 
Wh cccce _— 2 1,626 
1872.. — 22 852 
1878...... —— a4 8,4u4 
1874...... — by 8,878 
1875...... —— 24 9,254 
1876...... — 20 9,145 
ae oo 21 9,648 
1878...... — 20 9,566 
1879...... — 20 9,854 
1880, 666,663 20 10,0838 
1881...... — wv 11,159 
1882...... — 20 11,663 
1888...... —— 19 12,189 


Estimating the population for 1883 in 
round numbers at 700,000, we have, as the 
result of the last thirty-three years’ devel- 
opment, a quadrupling of the membership 
of the Church as against a more than five- 
fold increase on the part of the population. 

It will be seen by the above statistics 
that, although in 1873-74-75 the denomina- 
tion was represented by twenty-four sepa- 
rate church organizations, yet, in 1883 there 
were but nineteen, to which number one 
has been added during the current year, 
making a total of twenty. In other words, 
while the city of to-day has a population 
almost, if not quite, six times as large as 
as that of thirty-four years since, the num- 
ber of church organizations in the Presby- 
terian fold has but doubled itself. Indian- 
apolis sets a better example. Inthe decade 
preceding the last census her population in- 
creased from 48,244 to 75,074, a ratio of 
increase very nearly corresponding with 
that of Brooklyn; and yet, in the same 
period, her Presbyterian churches increased 
in number from five to twelve, and in com- 
muning membership from 1,281 to 2,644. 

In 1850 the proportion in Brooklyn be- 
tween the membership of Presbyterian 
churches and the population was as one to 
forty-three; in 1860, as one to sixty; in 
1870, as one to fifty; in 1880, as one to fifty- 
six. In 1860 the proportion of churches to 
population was as one to thirteen thousand 
one hundred and thirty-five; in 1860, as 
one to fifteen thousand six hundred and 
eighty-six; in 1870, as one to seventeen 
thousand two hundred and twenty-one; in 
1880, as one to twenty-eight thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three, a showing fit to 
stand beside that of the Metropolis, which 
has but one Presbyterian church to every 
twenty-eight thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-one of population, while its Pres- 
byterian churchmembersbip is to its popu- 
lation as one to sixty-five. In Indianapolis 
the proportion of membership to popula- 
tion, in 1870, was us one tothirty-eight; in 
1880, as one to twenty-eight; while its pro- 
portion of churches to population was, in 
1870, as one to nine thousand six hundred 
and forty-eight; and in 1880, one to six 
thousand two hundred and fifty-six. 

It may be that the following statistics 
will not be altogether without ipterest to 
our readers, as showing the comparative 
development of five of the largest Protes- 
tant denominations in the city of Brooklyn, 
between 1870 and 1880: 


1870, 1880, 
Churches, Members. Churches. Members. 


Baptist ,......... » 6,615 23 9,398 
Congregational.14 6,1m4° 15 8,133 
Prot, Eyiscopal.42t 6,877 40 11,655 
Meth. Episcopal .37¢ 8,965 43 11,653 
Presbyterian. ...23 7,864 # 10,088 


It will thus be seen that, while the Protest- 
aat Episcopal Church shows an increase in 
its membership of 4,678, the Baptist of 2,- 





+ Colored churches not included. 


888, the Methodist Episcopal of 2,687, and 
the Congregational of about 2,650, the Pres- 
byterian stands at the foot of the list, with 
an increase of but 2,219. We do not for- 
get that differences in the terms of com- 
munion take in some measure from the 
significance of the above comparison: at 
the same time we are not able to believe 
that such differences account entirely for 
the diverse results ensuing upon the labor 
of these various organizations in the same 
field during the same period. it is suffi- 
cient just to make one statement in order 
to call attention ‘o what we believe to be 
one of the main sources of difficulty with 
Brooklyn Presbyterianism. Out of a re- 
ported total membership of 12,600, two 
churches in the Presbytery of Brooklyn lay 
claim to 4,675, or more than one-third of 
the entire number. 

In the city of Brooklyn there are twenty- 
five wards. During the year 1883 there 
were erected in these wards, at a cost of 
$13,100,624, 2,806 new buildings, of which 
2,318 were dwellings. Brooklyn is a city 
of dwellings, as is indicated by the fact 
that, out of a total of 83,486 buildings, 79,- 
484 are dwellings. The occupants average 
nine to a dwelling. The following table wiil 
show the distribution im the various wards 
of the buildings erected last year to be oc- 
cupied as residences : 


Dicccvccctcess svecese 14 Fourteenth.............. 25 
BeSSRE, 0000000000 c00000 1 Fifteenth,...........++++ 61 
Mncececteccen cocisone 8 Sixteenth.............-.. 9 
Fourth...... cocscccece © BOVGRCCSMED...2.. cove 
eiinéses cdsenennsesene uv Ejighteenth.............. 


Nineteenth.............. 


Eighth. 
Ninth.. 
Tenth.... 


-» 123 «=Twentieth.............. 


Twenty-first... 
Twenty-second 
Twenty third.. 
Twenty-fourth 





Twelfth.... . 2% Twenty-fifth............ 
Thirteenth........0..++6 


The distribution of Presbyterian churches 
in these wads is us follows: 


Firat.....00--ssessesseeeeee 2 Fourteenth..........c006- 0 
Pb etecccecvscseneaceee O FidteemtD......nsscsscseoe 1 
Sinateicetadesncapedea’ DF Pi iesbscctene cccces 1 
aaa 0 Seventeenth.............. 1 
Pe tnsegtacs. sntesstoweds 0 Eighteenth................ 0 
eae 1 Nineteenth................1 
sides. sib oueh deus S Fwemtdet. 00.0 cecccceces 2 
a @ Twenty-first,......0..0000. 8 
ee 0 Twenty-second.,......... 1 
Tenth. 0 Twenty-tbird............. 1 
SII. cocnscsenwteunnnic 1 Tweuty-fourth.,........ .0 
0 es 0 Twentg-fifth.............. 1 
Thirteenuth...... 2 


In ten wards out of twenty-five there is 
no Presbyterian organization whatever. 
In the thirteenth ward, one of the smallest 
in the city, there are two churches; in the 
eighteenth, which has an area seven times 
as large as that of the thirteenth, and in 
which there were erected in 1883 three 
hundred and sixty-nine dwellings, there is 
no church. In the twenty-fourth ward, 
which has an area six times as large a3 thut 
of the thirteenth, and in which last year 
saw six times as many dwellings erected, 
there is no church. In the twenty-fourth, 
ninth, tenth, twenty-second and eighth 
wards, which are adjacent to one ano.her, 
and which represent a geographical area 
almost eighteen times that of the thirteenth, 
there is but one church, although last year 
saw in them the erection of 582 dwellings. 
In the semicircle of outlying wards, the 
seventeenth, eighteen, twenty-fifth, twenty- 
fourth, ninth, twenty-second, eighth and 
twelfth, representing more than one-half of 
the area of the entire city, there are but 
three Presbyterian churches, one of which, 
that in the twenty-fifth ward, is in its in- 
fancy, having been organized this year 
with a membership of less than thirty, its 
recently called pastor not yet having entered 
upon the duties of his office; while the 
other two reported to the assembly of 1883 
a joint membership of but 566. And yet 
in these wards, during the same year, 1,344 
new dwellings were erected, representing 
an increased population of nearly twelve 
thousand souls. 

These are some of the facts which it will 
be well for the Presbyterians of Brooklyn 
to lay to heart. 

BrRoogyyry, L. I. 


_ 
— 





BagtHeLemy St. Hivarre, the responsible 
author of the great Tunis Expedition, is resid- 
ing quietly at Passy, in the eightieth year of his 
life. He interests himself chiefly in literature 
and archmology. 





* Wo wish te sokpowteye our obligation for these 
statistics to the Rev. M. Martin, 
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A JAPANESE BUDDHIST 
PREACHER. 


BY PROF. M. K. SHIMOMURA, 
KryorTo, JAPAN. 





Some thirty-five years ago, there arose in 
Japan a class of practical moralists who, against 
the prevailing tendency of the age to too much 
speculation, began to popularize the doctrines of 
Confucius, so as to make them a living force 
among the great mass of the people. They had 
ten meeting places in Kiyoto, the capi'al of the 
empire at that time. Their preaching, com- 
bined with their benevolence — which showed 
itself on all occasions, and especially in the 
times of famine—had a great effect upon the 
minds of the people. Their followers multiplied 
rapidly; the Government began to take notice 
of the work, and, it is said, sent, many umes, a 
large quantity of rice to be distributed to the 
people through their hands. The author of the 
following sermon (which 18 one of the eighteen 
sermons preached by him, and reduced to writ- 
ing by his adopted son and successor), was the 
head of one of the meeting places, He had many 
followers, some of whom became men of influ- 
ence. He wasso gentle that he is styled *‘ the 
dove like venerable man.” 

The character of the sermons may be best un- 
derstood from the preface, writen by anotber 
master of the same school, which I shall attempt 
to translate here : 

‘One day, the son and successor of Shibata 
came to me, with a collection of sermons, and 
said: ‘When you are at leisure, please look over 
these sermons, I would like to trouble you with 
writing a preface.’ I took up the, book, and 
found it contained the sermons preached by my 
friend and his late teacher, which he collected 
and named ‘The Sermons of the Dove-like Ven- 
erable Master.’ On reading them, [ see the lan- 
guage is vulgar and childish; but the matter is 
full of the spirit of obedience and truth, The il- 
lustrations are homeiy, but never in discord with 
the great way of Confucius, It is written in our 
Book of Authority: ‘‘the true way is within 
you; but you are seeking it at a distance. Things 
can be done easily ; but you are going after dif- 
ficulties.’ Now, the dove-like master has seen 
this truth, and did a great work in disciosing to 
the common people the things easy and not dis- 
tant.” 

The ninth sermon in the collection I translate 
as follows: 

SERMON BY THE DOVE-LIKF MASTER. 

“It is written in the insemption of the vessel 
of Té, ‘If thou renewest thyself every day, then 
wilt thou be a new being every day, and every 
day wil: thou be a new being.’ ” 

This is a text drawn from “The Great Learn- 
ing” (the name of a book), and it inculcates 
the principle of purifying. In the first place, let 
me expluin the words—*‘ The inscription of the 
vessel of TO.” In olden times, in China, there 
reigned a King—1'6, of the Iu dynasty, who, 
from being at first the ruler of a small province, 
by his great virtues rose to the imperial dignity 
of the Chinese Empire, and became the founder 
of a dynasty which continued to rule for six 
hundred years, Such a priace must have been 
a man of rare virtue ; but, fearing that he should 
become neglectful of his duties, he had this pre- 
cept of daily renewal inscribed on the vessel 
which he was in the habit of using every day for 
washing his body. Thus it came to be called 
the inscription of the vessel of T6. 

Every man, at his birth, receives a pure heart 
from Heaven; but, as he grows older, a selfish 
spirit appears, and, getting strong, darkens it; 
and thus the fair one becomes a dirty tbirg, just 
asaman who, though be may be clean at first, 
yet, if he does some work, will become soiled. 
In this state, if he wants to become clean again, 
he has only to take water and wash bis body. If 
he neglects this, effete matter will accumulate, 
and he becomes filthy. The same is the case 
with conscience, Though it has once become 
black wiih selfishness, if we but repent, aud be 
vigilant, and keep our hcarts pure with fear day 
by day, and tuus wash away the grease of our 
souls, our powers will be enlarged: and as to 
great things, we shall be abie to rule empires; 
and as to small things, to rule houses. This art 
is what the Emperor T6 discovered ; and he had 
it written on his vessel to be read by his poster- 
ity. Knowing that even such a man of superior 
virtue did not forget to keep his cy: s awake, why 
should we, who are but the inf-rior class of 
men, pass our days sleeping and floating like a 
hollow gourd on the surface of a river, sometimes 
complaining that our noses are crushed by the 
protruding rocks? 

We ought to be ashamed of such a course of 
life. The fact is, we are apt to be too careless, 
whether in thinking or in acting. ‘* Wife is too 
slow.” ‘Master is too irmtable.” ‘Servant is 
too simple.” Such are the expressions common- 
ly coming from the mouths of them who are 
disposed to find faults almost in everything. If 
you be patient enough to think upon ita little, 
you will see at once that Nature is wiser, and you 
are mistaken. Suppose there is a husband, im- 
patient and restless, who chides bis wife because 
she does not rise up in the dark and go to build 
a fire without even changing her night-cloubes. 
This husband likes a restless wife, and, in so do- 
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ing, thiuks he is right. Bur if all his faroily, his 
wife, his son, his daughter, bis son-in-law, and 
aso his servants, were as restjess as he would 
like tu have them, it will require but a shghe re- 
flection to see what effect this would produce 
upon his house management. In the middle of 
the night they would rise up, open their doors, 
sweep and dust, kindle their fire, cook their 
food, and every one would be found runntog to 
and fro, whiie the rice would. be burning, the 
tea-pots broken, and the oil vessel overturned. 

On the other hand, there is an 1dle wife to 
whose ind every day seems to be « holiday, 
co.npiaining that her husband is too active, and 
that life spent in company with him is unbear- 
able. But she does not notice the fact that, if 
the world shvuld tura as she likes, then it would 
be 1mpossibie to do anything, even to keep her 
body alive. The sua has already risen, the 
birds arc singing, and yet all the famity are in 
their beds. 1t is now mid-day, and the world is 
busy, yet no one awakes, After a long time the 
servants rise up with eyes half closed and go 
sluwly to op-n the door of the house, while the 
mistress from her bed calls her busbaud, and 
asks: ‘shall we get up now?” ‘* No,” answers 
he. “ltis not yet dinner time ; and why sbeuld we 
get up?’ Just at that time a vo.ce comes from 
the kitchen, saying: **We will eat dinner and 
supp.r together.” What a funny thing it wouid 
be to live in such a home. 

Men’s dispositions, habits and feelings are not 

the same. It is becuuse of this diversity that a 
house can stand at all. Louk at what a carpen- 
ter does. He builds a house, and his house 
needs a variety of timber. Long pieces alone 
wili notdo. Large pieces alone are useless, So 
it is with our family. We need diversity of 
charac er, men of patience, men of activity and 
men of deiiveration. But we must bear in wind 
that variety as variety 1s not ov.y of no use, 
but may sometimes act as the source of iu- 
jurious results. It must act, linked together 
with another indispensable element, which is 
unity. There are assembied three or four 
maidens to play upon their guitars, If they all 
tune to the same pitch, music becomes mcnoto- 
nous and our ears are pained. But if some take 
the high pitch, and others the low one, it be- 
coms agrevable ; and if, adied to these, a harp, 
a violin, a drum and a flute come in to take 
their parts, the various sounds blended into one, 
and yet disiimctly heard, make the music per- 
fectly delightful. This is not because there is a 
variety, but because this variety has unity per- 
vading it. As the carpenter uses a ruler, so 
perfect music requires harmony, Just so, in our 
houses, if there be a fixed law of filial obedi: nce, 
all things wiil go on nicely, and there will be 
heard no sound of discord or jarring. There is 
a story of an olden time and of a land far off, 
which Lam going to relate. There were three 
persvns, one blind, one deaf, and oue a cripple. 
They were all intimate friends, and used to have 
a happy time togetner in drinking, when the 
blind man would sing, the cripple beat time, and 
the deaf man rise up and dance, One day tuese 
three friends were having a good time over their 
wine, a8 usual, when, suddenly, there was heard 
some one calling: “Fire! Fire!’ The bind 
man was the firs: to hear it, but he did not know 
from wuat direction the danger was coming, 
The cripple, aiready seeing the fire and sucke 
ascending, had nut feet with which to escape. 
Tue most unlucky one was the deaf man. He 
sat down, faciug from the fire, and did not even 
attempt to run. These good men were just on 
the puint of beiug chused to death wnen a 
gentleman arrived and made the blind man 
carry the cripple and the deaf man take the 
hand of the bviiud and bade them go. They 
thus went on, the cripple pointing the way, the 
deaf leading the bind, aud the biind running as 
fast as possible, 

I think the world is full of blind persons, 
blind to things good and useful, deaf pec- 
son4, deaf to parents’ comuands, and cripples 
who do not like even to rise up, because of their 
idleness. The master, the servants, the sous and 
daughters do not keep the great law of filial 
Obedience; and it is no wouder that no. bing 
goes On harmoniously, First of all, iet us govern 
our hearts, Washing the heart is the one thing 
needful, For when a wash-tub is left withous 
washing, it does not take # luug time for it to 
show the signs of stagnation iu its water. For 
our aearts vo become putretied and to spread 
their corrup.ion im our families, many duys are 
not necessary. Anditisnota difficuit thing to 
recognize the signs of a corrupt heart. When- 
ever we come to think that ochers are fuolish, 
aud we alone are wise, that those to whom we 
are attached are good, while they wLom we do 
not like are bad; in a word, whenever we praise 
those who praise us, then be always sure that 
our hearts need promp. washing. Isis only he 
whose heart is soiled chat feels j-alous of others 
rising in their pusition, and that atrempis to 
throw obstacles in their way. 

Many of the evils current in the world come 
from the imperfect education of children, 
Fathers and mothers have a mistaken idea that 
their boys and girls can grow up good men and 
good women without any education at all. There 
is no biunder greater than this. Love, if immod- 


him a useless and at the same time a dangerous 
thing. Any child, if forbidden to break the 
paper doors, or if in any way corrected for his 
wrongs, would, it is feared, become deranged in 
his temper ; therefore, he is left to do ali things 
as he is disposed to. This child grows up to be 
a man, and it is but natural that this man does 
not listen to the advice of the wise, thinks that 
there is no one above him under Heaven, flies 
into a passion when others do not become the 
slaves of his will, and in a very short time 
changes his bright conscience into a piece of 
charcval. ‘The son of a strict house does not 
know strictness,” is a faithful saying. A man 
habi'uated to strictness in his behaviour, will 
pass his days keeping up a strict moral conduct, 
without even feeling the weight of it. But if a 
person whose education has been neglected, be 
placed under correction, to change his crooked 
ways, he is sure to get sad and melancholy, and 
to attempt to hide himself under shades and 
begin to cry. This is what is called ‘ mistake 
in love.” All this arises from the fact that the 
parents do not realize the importance of educa- 
tion. A farmer cannot get a good harvest un- 
less he clears his land of weeds and regularly 
manures it. The application of what I say here 
is not confined to the case of little children ; but 
we, also, grown up people, und especially mer- 
chants, need a severe washing in our hearts ; we 
all, like sick persons, need good mediciue. 
There are different kinds of diseases, So there 
are different kinds of medicines. A particular 
disease has a particular medicine corresponding 
to it. You who are all day busy with buying 
and selling, I fear, may not be able to find time 
to pore over learned books, and thus use knowl- 
edge as medicine. Now I know of one kind of 
medicine which I found always effective in my 
experience, and which [ should think you would 
not refuse to take. This medicine is no other 
than what is called ‘ heart-learning,” or ‘ the 
way to become good.” 

Here I recall to mind a very interesting story. 
This I shall relate to keep you from going to 
sleep. In some city there was to be performed 
the ceremony of marriage, and it was decided to 
call in, as guests, the elders and principal men of 
the street. By the time that the feast was pre- 
pared, they came in and all went to their re- 
spective seats, according to seniority, and sat 
down with their legs bent. 1n a short time wine 
was set, and every one was expected to drink 
some. Alldrank and were merry; but there 
was one elderly man who so disliked it as to be 
liable to become intoxicated with even a quantity 
equal to a drop of dew sparkling on a bamboo 
leaf. He, from the first, seemed to be very little 
interested, and somewhat embarrassed, which, 
the masier of the house noticing, went to him 
and said, respectfully : ‘‘ You do not like wine, I 
suppose. You must be tired, I fear. Will you 
not take some things which are sweei?” So say- 
ing, be went and brought a beautiful china vase 
full of candy-balls. Ali the guests praised the 
sensible a-t of the master, and pressed the old 
man to eat tnem freely. The old gentleman, 
who was in truth very glad to be thus spoken to, 
could not refrain from thrusting his hand into 
the vase. He first felt his hand little pressed by 
the sides of the opening, but had patience 
enough t thrust in more and more, till the 
whule hand went in, when, to his great surprise, on 
attempting to draw it out, he found it mpossible 
to do so. He tried every means, first wrning 
his hand round, then pulling the vase by the 
other hand, and attempting many other kindred 
things, all of which proving to no purpose, he 
began to despair. This atiracted the attention 
of one of the guests sitting near by, who asked 
bim what was the matter. ‘The band has be- 
come tight, and I feel it difficult to draw it out,” 
answered the old man, with a voice which told 
uumistakably of his serious feelings. ‘Lhe guest 
kindly offered him aid, and took hold of the 
bottom of the vase, while tne old man attempted 
to draw his hand out. ‘he voices of the two 
men, unconsciousiy uttered, in putting forth 
their whole energy, drew the eyes of all the per- 


an incongruous thing taking place in the mids: 
of the marriage feast, all burst out into loud 
peala of laughter. The old man alune was seri- 
ous, and, with a countenance ready to weep, and 
with a voice feeble and trembling, groaned: 
** Painful—unbearable—impossible, to draw it,” 
At these words, the mirth and joy of the feast 
was instantly changed into sorrow and anxiety, 
und there was running to and fro, some calling 
for a physician, and others doing the utmost to 
help him out of this inconvenience, At the 
hight of 1Lis confusion, rvse up one, a man of 
great wisdom, seemingly, aud thus addressed 
them: ‘ Please be quiet. Iam going to speak. 
I just recollected a st ry told by some one, which 
will save the life of this venerable gentleman. 
In ancient times there was a noted sage, whose 
name was Shiba-Onko, He, when.a little boy, 
was playing beside a Jarge vase full of water, 
when one of his playmates accidentally fell into 
it, All the other boys, seeing this, ran away and 
left Shiba-Or ko alone, who began to delibera ¢ 
upon the way uf saving his life, At last be hut 
it, aud immediately taking a store, with grea: 





erately indulged in, spoils a child and makes 


sons in the room upon them, who, seeing such | A BIBLICAL-CRIT{CAL JOURNEY. 


without any injury. Now the venerable gentle- 
man’s case is of the same kind; and it seems 
meet that I should act the part of Shiba-Onko, 
and break this China vase. Surely the venera- 
ble gentleman’s arm is worth more than a thous- 
and of vases, however high the price.” So 
speaking, he went round, and sat down, ready 
to striké, with a smoking-p:pe im his right hand. 
The old man, with some hesitation, held up his 
vase-capped hand. The man struck, and in an 
instant candy-balls were seen flying all over the 
room, like snow-flakes. At this, all congratu- 
Jated him, saying: “ You are saved at last,” and 
looked at his hand, the cause of all the troubles, 
and, to their great astonishment, saw the hand 
taking hold of candy-balls, as much as it comd 
grasp atonce, No wonder that it could not be 
drawn out. 

Just so with our hearts. If we only drop the 
things we are grasping, then our hands are free, 
and our hearts are aleo free. Men, however, 
have such obstinate hearts as to persist in tak- 
ing hold of the things they grasped, and there- 
fore it is impossible for them to become free or 
pure. If I should speak in this manner it may 
seem that I am hinting only at gold and silver. 
No; I am not thinking only of these things. 
There are other objects which we covet and 
want to grasp—beauty, learning, glory and rank. 
Men’s hearts lie in these things, and conse- 
quently they do not listen to our preaching, and, 
as a result, have to spend their lives without 
tasting any joy, with their countenances always 
disfigured because of their sorruw. When the 
vase lies in fragments it is past all undoing, and 
there is no need of tears, Before the vase of 
your property is broken, I warn you, Be careful 
in all your deeds, 

Bunt there are many conceited persons who 
still think that their conscienves are not dark- 
ened, and so it is not necessary to polish them 
bright. Such are just like me—blind persons. 
(The author was a blind preacher.) Once a 
blind man was traveling, and reached a hotel 
with whose landlord he was in intimate rela- 
tions, The blind man, on going to bed, called 
the landlord and requested him thus: “I am 
going to start early to-morrow morning —at five 
o’clock ; and so be ready in all things by that 
time.” The landlord rose up early, and when 
the bliod man was ready_to go he said: ‘‘It is 
still dark, and you need a lantern.” The blind 
man asked; ‘‘ Are you in earnest in speaking 80? 
What 18 the use oc a lantern to a person who is 
blind?” “ It may not be useful to you, but there 
is danger of persons on the way w.lking against 
you, if you have it not,” answered the landlord, 
The blind man th avked him and said: “1 see, 
see, Although ic is certain that I do not go 
against them, they may come against me. To 
guard against this, the lantern 18 necessary. I 
see.” And having taken it in his hand, he went 
on his way. When he had gone nearly half a 
mile there came a man and walked agaanst him. 
The blind man got angry, and asked; ** Are you 
blind or your eyes open?” I'he man unexpectedly 
spoken to in such an impolite manner, could 
not restrain hiunself, and burst out thus: “I 
am uot blind atall, You must be blid surely.” 
“Yes, Lam blind; but I do not go against any 
one. You came against me, and it is very clear 
that you are blind.” ‘How does that follow?” 
‘*T will show how it follows. You cannot see 
this bright something which I hold in my hand, 
therefore, you must be blind.” Taunting thus, he 
thrust out bis lantern, which was a dark lantern 
whose candle had been long before extinguished, 
soon after he had left the hotel. 

Now it seems to me the case of this foolish 
blind man is not any worse than that of those 
conceited persons who think so highly ot them- 
selves, Then the most pressing du;y impending 
upon us all is to examine our hearts every day, 
and see whether the fire is burning. 
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force threw it against the vase, which was thus 
broken, and the boy issued forth from the reut 


Tux late Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Harvard, the 
beloved friend and the never-wearying counsel- 
or of the writer, urged upon him the need of a 
journey for the purpose of examining the Greck 
manuscripts of the New Testament, and made a 
successful appeal to various friends of biblical 
studies for the means to begin it. He was pleased 
with the researches made in England last year ; 
but, alus! he 1s now no longer among men, 
either to guide the course or to eajoy the results 
of further studies. May the writer have some of 
his faithfulness, patience, accuracy, kindliness 


Although the New Testament is chiefly in 
view, the writer will not hesitate to call atten- 
tion to the Old Testament, and to patristic man- 
uscripte which may be of interest; and he will 
allow the journey itself, or incidents counected 
with it, at times 10 occupy bis attention, More- 
over, although engaged at the present moment 


reader will be patient if the first person should 
redeive undue prominence at any time in ‘the 
speed of basty narrative. E wrted 
After a brief visit to Berlin, to see Prof. Bern- 
hard Weiss and Dr. Oscar von Gebhardt, and to 
apply to the Foreign Office for their support 
during the journey—a favor courteously granted 
—the writer left Leipzig on July 28th. A day or 
two spent with friends at Frankfort on the Main 
gave him the opportunity of going to Giessen, 
to call on Profs, Adolph Harnack, Schiirer, 
Stade, Kattenbusch and Gottschick. 

It may be observed in passing that the manu- 
script Evv 97, which Dr. Scrivener, in his ‘* Plain 
Introduction,” third edition —we shall refer to 
this book hereafter as Scr. Int.8—still declares 
to be at Giessen, probably never was there, and 
certainly is not there now. Dr. Scrivener’s foot- 
note is misleading in two points. In the first 
place, Evv 97 never belonged to Uffenbach ; and, 
in the second place, it is not strange that “101 
better suits Bengel’s description of Uffen. 3,” 
since Benge! directly says that 101 is Uff. 8. 
With this, from previous visits to Giessen, we 
may pass on to Trier (Tréves). 

The endeavor to get at the manuscript at Trier 
will serve as an example of the trouble it may be 
to find access at short notice to a well-known 
book, The ‘Codex Simeonis,” (see Scr. Int.3 p. 
291) was said to be in the cathedra! library, and, 
accordingly, I called upon the Domcapitular De 
Lorenzi, the librarian, He was kind and said 
that he knew the manuscript in question, but 
that it was in the cathedral treasury and that I 
must go to the provost of the cathedral. The 
provost proved not to be at homie, and his crusty 
housekeeper did not know when he would be, so, 
leaving a card and saying thatI should return in 
av hour, I went to the cathedral and asked the 
beadle if he could give me any suggestions as to 
the whereabouts of the provost, He laughed at 
the account and said that nothing could be 
done, that both the provost and the housekeeper 
were odd and inaccessible, However, he sug- 
gested that I try {o find a certain scholar, who 
was at present engaged in supervising the new 
Roman excavations, and who was acquainted with 
‘the manuscripts. A tramp across the town, ina 
broiling sun, secured the information that this 
scholar had just gone out of town; but, at any 
rate, the hour was up, and I again went to the 
provost. He received me courteously, bnt said 
that he could not goto the cathedral, that I 
must call upon the Dom-Intendant, or, as the 
beadle afterward entitled him, the vicar of the 
cathedral, Mr. Hermisdorf. He proved to be 
willng to go, and, after leading me into the 
cathedral by a private passage from the rear, 
went off to the provost’s to get the keys to the 
treasury, and in due time the beadle unlocked 
the heavy iron grating, and then the wooden 
door, with an upper and a lower lock, behind 
the high altar, and at last I was in the treasury. 
The process thus far had consumed about two 
hours or two hours and a half of the day, and 
here I was in a room with a table, but without a 
sign of a chair, and compelled to keep a crippled 
dignitary standing while I endeavored to make 
an sccurate examination of the manuscript. 

Of course there was not a book, a scrap of 
paper, or penand ink in the room; however, 
a tiny Greek Testament, a tiny Concordance to 
the Greek Testament (both gifts from a friend 
in London), a note-book, and, not least, a price- 
less stylographic pen (from a friend in Chicago), 
rendered the usual accessories for library work 
needless, and I was able to go on wi:hout loss of 
time. It was a comfort during the examination 
to see that the amiable vicar took a great deal of 
interest in the matter, and that he was glad to 
have some of the peculiarities of manuscripts ex- 
plained. This codex is in uncial letters (a point 
not noted in Scr. Jnt.3, p, 291), and the only part 
which concerns the New Testament is the first 
eight leaves, which have been taken from a Gos 
pel lectionary, from the menoJogy for Christmas 
time, and prefixed to the Old Testament lection- 
ary. As there are no lessons from the Acts or 
epistles, this book must not be numbered as 
an Apostolus, and that designation is to be 
erased in Dr. Scrivener’s account, To 
gain this negative information required, of 
course, the careful inspection of every page in 
the vo1ume. Owing to the brief time left, the 
Old Testament part received less attention than 
it otherwise would have received. A note made 
in reference to it inclines me to suppose that 
there bas been a displacement of leaves by the 
binder, and that the forty-second leaf should- 
really be the beginning, This is buta specimen 
of the questions which arise for solution after 
you are far from the manuscripts described, and 

a warning to make full noves at the time, 
Closing the book and glancing hastily at some 
beautiful Latin manuscripts in the closets, one 
ur two of which seemed to be worth careful ex- 
amonation, I s:arted for the City Library, which 
was to be shut ina few moments. The question 
was whether Cardinal de Cusa’s manuscript, 
Evy 87, might be there; it was not in the 
cathedral library, nor was it in the tressury. 
Could it be in the City Library? The librarian, Dr. 
Kaiser, showed me at once the only Greek mapu- 





upon the manuscripts at Paris, be will give some 
notes from bis English work of last year, The 
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The library was now shut, but I detained Dr. 
Kaiser a moment so as to glance at two Latin 
books ; one was a Gospel of Nicodemus, of the 
twelfth century, the other was an exquisite 
uncial manuscript of the seventh century, con- 
taining, on leaves 1—113, the liber de promis- 
sionibus et praedicationibus. Then follow the 
signs of Antichrist on leaf 113, then Sibylline 
verses on leaves 113—115, and, on leaf 115 recto 
the following subscription ; 

“Ab exordio mundi usque ad pas | sionem dnd nd thu 
xpe sunt an | nt, V: co: xxvill: a passione vero | dni 
nd thu ype uaque in praesentem: | annum: id est per. 
IT; tndictione;: | sunt anni: dc, xcii: quit Sactunt 
simul annos V decec, xviii | qut legis ora pro me | et 
utere in ypo.” 


That is: *‘ From the beginning of the world to 
the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ are 5,228 
years; from the passion of our Lord Jesus 
Obrist, however, to the present year, that is, 
through the second indiction, are 692 years; 
which make together 5,918 years. Thou who 
readest, pray for me and use in Christ.” 
Whether the scribe could not add, or whether I 
have made a mistake in copying the last num- 
ber, I cannot at this moment say. 

Where, however, was the manuscript of the 
cardinal? Had it remained at Cues in the hospi- 
tal which he founded (he died in 1464)? Scholz 
says that it was at Trier, although it had former- 
ly been at Cues. There was nothing to be done 
but to go to Cues and see, Leaving Trier at 
7:50 a.m., I reached Cues at 9:35 a.m. The 
rector of the hospital was away, but the matron 
kindly led me to the library. I found no trace 
of the codex. Perhaps if the rector had been 
there I could have looked among the books 
more freely; but the matron evidently felt as if 
she was taking a great responsibility by letting 
me into the library. 

However, I found two psalters; and so my 
journey was not quite in vain. One of these 
pealters was in thus far peculiar that it appeared 
to have been written by a Greek for the pur- 
pose of teaching a Western scholar Greek, in the 
ninth or tenth century. There were three col- 
umos on a page, the third was Greek, the second 
Latin, the first Greek in Latin letters, Hence, 
this offers a good clew to the pronunciation of 
Greek at that period. At the end of the book 
were the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew alphabets, 
and the Lord’s prayer in Latin, in Greek, and in 
Hebrew ; but the Hebrew was written in Latin 
letters, If we are not mistaken this is a unique 
case of Hebrew knowledge in Christian circles at 
that time. If it be possible to see the volume 
again I shall give fuller notes from it. 

It may be observed that the Lord's Prayer in 
this psalter, and in its companion at Cues, and 
in the psalter at the Arsenal at Paris (Og in the 
Gospel uncials), as usual closes with ‘ Deliver us 
from evil.” 

The scribe signs himself thus: “ Johanes 
Grecus Costantinopoleos orfanos et peregrinos 
scripsit” (“* John, a Greek, from Constantinople, 
an orphan and a wanderer, wrote [this]), Then 
he added a few lines which will show his view of 
Greek spelling, and will give those who are not 
used to errors from itacism a valuable example 
of such errors; Codov ue ype dorip* Tov Koopov | 
woooag mwerpov’ ev te Vadacer’ | o¢ extvov pe 





diagocovs og | Kae eAeioov pat || Ke pe ute 


kataxpivig | ada aroariAov pe i¢ | Tw ayeAw tov 


xoipov, That is: ‘Save me, O Christ, Saviour 
of the world, who savedst Peter in the sea; like 
him, save me entirely, O God, and have mercy 
on me, O Christ do not condemn me, but send 
me away into the herd of swine.” 

The latter clause admits of a double exegesis, 
The one to which I incline takes it seriously as a 
petition which looks toward the judgment day 
(in such subscriptions the day of judgment is 
often directly mentioned) and supposes that 
John, the orphan and the pilgrim, in his humil- 
ity and sense of sin, begs for the sending into 
the swine as a desirable alternative over against 
condemnation, Assuming for the moment that 
this is the correct view of our scribe’s state of 
mind, it would be of interest to learn whether 
any of the Greek fathers interpret the herd of 
swine in a similar flattering way. This point 
we have as yet been unable to verify, The other 
exegesis is much more complimentary to the 
scribe’s intellect, but not to his humility, since 
it represents him as referring to his position, 
wandering among the Latin monks, the ignorant 
“swine” whom he is teaching Greek, and as 
secepting this destiny as a better one than con- 


-demnation, Be the exegesis what it may, the 


prayer is one of the most peculiar that we have 
thus far seen in the manuscripts. 

Back to Trier and off the next morning to 
Metz. The moment I opened the manuscript at 
Metz, I knew that it was a piece of an old ac- 
quaintance. While working in the British 
Museum at London, last year, I examined 
Burney 18, a beautiful manuscript, of the year 
1366, written by one Joasaph. The latter part 
of it was in confusion, and Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson kindly caused it to be unsewed, so 
that I could put it in order. This made the 
beok more familiar. Now that volume con- 
tained the first twenty-seven quires of a manu- 
script, these quires covering the gospels, and 





then the fifty-sixth and the fifty-seventh quires, 
with Hebrews xii, 17—xiii, 25, and lists of church 
lessons. As soon as the library at Metz closcd 
for the day, I went to the station and got one of 
my English note-books out of my heavy bag, and 
the next morning I laid the description of 
Butler 18 before the librarian, and showed him 
that the missing quires, from the twenty-eighth 
to the ,fifty-fifth, with the Acts and all the 
epistles down to Hebrews xii, 17, were the Metz 
volume. This is not a very recent division of a 
manuscript, nor was it made in the Weet; fora 
Greek of the fifteenth century had supplied, in 
the book at Metz, the lacking part of Hebrews 
and a catalogue of lessons. It should be ob- 
served that this catalogue was not copied from 
the one in the London manuscript. When 
Joasaph finished his work he wrote before the 
date this line: Ji 1rd dépov Kai wévog; iwdaad, 
“The gift of God, and work of Joasaph.” This 
phrase is not infrequently used by scribes. 
Indeed, it reminds me of a Lambeth manu- 
ecript. If the reader will turn to Dr. Scriv- 
ener’s ‘Codex Augiensis,” p. lvii, where Lam- 
beth, 1183, is described, he will find the curicus 
line Vi 7d d&pov Kai mévog :I¢ aytog “the gift of 
God and labor : holy God”! It is difficult to de- 
termine what could lead a scribe to write such 
aline. The thing is very simple when in the 
place of “ :3¢ aywc” we put what the manu- 
script has, ‘‘ Yeopaviov,” and the pbrase is 
“The gift of God and labor of Theophanios.” 


CHOLERA. 


Ir is the word that strikes terror into human 
hearts more than any other name in the whole 
catalogue of diseases. In yellow fever there is 
always a reserved remainder of local residents 
who have had the disease and are little moved 
by its terrors. In typhus and typhoid fevers 
there is seldom, in this country, even in a foul 
locality, a mortality at all to be compared witn 
that which cholera has registered. We meet it 
knowing but little if anything more of its treat- 
ment than fifty yeafs ago, yet, as we believe, know- 
ing how to prevent it much better than hereto- 
fore. The probable finding by Koch of the com- 
mon bacillus does not tell us much as to our 
dealing with the disease. The most encourag- 
ing fact is that it is very short-lived under dry 
heat, even when the heatis not excessive. Those 
who examined his own specimens and comments 
in the Biological Laboratory under charge of 
Dr. Cheyne, at the International Health Exhi- 
bition could not but feel that a demonstrative 
advance had been made. The text of his own 
detailed account at the Berlin conference aids as 
to everything but treatment. We watched with 
great care what he had to say at Marseilles ; but 
English doctors could not perceive any advanve 
as to treatment. Our chief progress has been in 
a closer study of how far and in what way quar- 
autine and isolation are to be practiced and se- 
cured, and in exactness of detail as to all sanitary 
precaution, and as to administration over per- 
sons and places invaded by the disease. The 
question is still often discussed whether the con- 
tagion is resident the more in the person or in 
his surroundings. It is the same discussion that 
interested all the medical societies when 5 ellow 
fever abounded. The general contention is that 
the person, through his secretions, is the hort of 
the vegetable parasite, but that it is harmless 
until changes occur, - If, therefore, a person can 
be supposed to be kept so thoroughly cleansed as 
that no secretion eliminated from the body re- 
mains on any of his surface, or clothing, or sur- 
roundings, he would not impart the disease. 
Only so far as this is supposable can it be said 
that the person cannot impart the disease. The 
clothing and the surroundings can give locality or 
sedation to the secretions, and so these become 
the active contagions. As polluted soils are its 
special fertilizers, it is much harder to de-choler. 
ize these than it is to cleanse the individual. 
It is well settled that there is no necessity that a 
person should be the carrier of cholera. It is 
equally certain that persons do carry it, because 
they do not go about without apparel, and that 
they do impart it to places, to houses and grounds 
which do not fail to breed and distribute it. 
Alas there are so many of these foul places full 
of the habitations of cruelty! Lung and patient- 
ly has the note of warning sounded. How 
merciful that the threatenings of last year were 
slight ; that those of this year, though emphatic, 
have not been invading. How delightful it 
would be if, alongside the cholera columns and 
dispatches of each day, and the records of one 
city and another, we could also find the report 
of a sanitary corps, that it had just finished the 
inspection and renovation of one city after 
another ; had seen each board of health prepared 
to prevent, and, if it came, prepared to get atitas 
the steam fire engines are ready when the bells 
toll. England knows how much it owes to the 
system at Liverpool, although it is a city so hard 
to administer. We hear of too little actual 
work done in America. There is an old record 
which is still true here, If excellent resolutions 





and orders would have cleansed a town, C .would, 
long before any inspection, have been clean ; but, 
unfortunately, it had not been deemed necessary 
to see to the execution of the orders given or to 
provide the necessary force for carrying them 
out. We know of 300,000 people dependent 
upon a polluted water supply, who, because of 
this, are talking a little more earnestly, but are 
acting much as did the neighbors of Noah while 
the ark was building. Sanitary inspection, 
sanitary police and active sanitary preparation 
must have a new awakening, or, when cholera 
comes, the penalty of death will have added to it 
a penalty of financial depression and loss. The 
economical city father, who now discourages out- 
lay, may, it is to be hoped, live to have to pay his 
full share of such fearful burdens, which Memphis 
can tell him all about, It had to lose half of its 
citizens, to throw up its charter, to scale its debt, 
and now, asin the Shelby district, is seeking to 
regain its lost trade, It is not worth while just 
now to give much advice as to what to do when 
cholera comes. The matter of the hour is nota 
question as to how to prevent it, for very much 
of that is known, but the duty of the hour is for 
each city to have its sanitary officers and inspect- 
ors instructed to go ahead, and, at what they re. 
gard as needful expense, to put their respective 
localities in the best sanitary condition, If any 
object, the answer which John Simon made to 
England twenty years ago, and on which they 
acted, is still in full force. ‘It is important for 
the public very distinctly to remember that 
pains taken and cost incurred for the purposes 
to which this relates cannot, in any event, ba re- 
garded as wasted.” The local conditions which 
would enable cholera, if imported, to spread its 
infection in this country are conditions which, 
day by day, in the absence of cholera create and 
spread other diseases; diseases whivh, as being 
never absent {rom the country, are, in the long 
run, far more destructive than cholera ; and the 
sanitary improvements which would justify a 
sense of security against any apprehended im- 
portation of cholera, would, to this extent, though 
cholera should not appear, give amply remuner- 
ative results in the prevention of those other 
diseases, 








Science. 


A LARGE number of valuable papers, offered 
in the biological section of the recent 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, were not read 
for want of time, and there is a strong feeling 
that, considering the extraordinary interest 
taken by the general public in plant life, animal 
and vegetable biology should be separated, and 
each have a section to itself. Many had to sit 
far two or three hours listening to what was of 
no special interest to them, for the chance of 
listening to a botanical paper, which chance, in 
some instances, never occurred, through the 
practice of some authors taking double the time 
they had asked for in the reading of their pa- 
pers. The botanists had meetings between the 
times of adjournment, and many of the best 
papers were read then. In the regular sessions 
three of the most eagerly anticipated papers, on 
the identification of the plants and animals of 
the Greek authors, the influence of isolation on 
vegetation, and the immediate effects of cross 
fertilization on the strawberry, were not read at 
all. The last was to be by Professor Lazenby, 
who, it was understood, had produced the fruit 
of Sharpless strawberries on some pistillate 
form, by the direct influence of the pollen of 
the former variety. The inference would be 
that a pistillate variety of strawberry has really 
no fruit of its own, the fruit being, in all essen- 
tial points, that of whatever it may have had 
pollen from. It was very much regretted by 
many that such a very important physiological 
paper should not have been reached, in order to 
follow closely the professor’s experiments, If 
they should be deemed conclusive it would be 
very strange that, in the past, when it was the 
custom to grow only pistillate varieties of 
strawberries, with any good staminate kind as a 
fertilizer, there never seemed any doubt any- 
where, of the identity of the pistillate variety. 
Hovey’s seedling, for instance, was always 
readily identified anywhere, no matter what 
variety may have been used as the pollen bearing 
parent. Still, as it is well known there is an 
immediate effect on indian corn by crossing, 
no one can say how far this immediate influence 
may extend, and hence the desire to hear Pro- 
fessor Lazenby’s paper. 


....At the meeting of the British Association 
. Professor Mosely read a telegram from Profes- 
sor Liversidge, of Sydney, New South Wales, 
stating that Mr Caldwell finds the Monotremes 
to be viviparous with mesoblastic ovum. This 
is a very interesting and important discovery, 
It shows that the lowest known mammal, the 
ornithorhynchus or duck-billed platypus, and the 
echidna or so-called spiny ant-eater of the Aus- 
tralian region, although, like other mammals, 
they suckle their young, lay eggs, like biras. They 
are, therefore, the connecting link between the 
two orders. The early stages of development of 








the ovum are unlike all other mammals, includ- 


ing, a6 Mr. Caldwell has shown, marsupials, but 
are identical with those of birds and repsiles, 
The discovery points, Professor Mosely thinks, to 
the origin of the monotremata, and thus of all 
mammalia, and incidentally of man himself, from 
the reptilia rather than from amphibia, which 
latter origin has been lately advocated by several 
naturalists of the highest distinction. Mr. Ben- 
nett spent many years in Australia in studying 
these curious animals, which he domesticated ; 
but the fact of their being oviparous, by some 
asserted and by others denied, has only just 
been established. 


....Some interest has been excited by the an- 
nouncement that the celebrated truffle of 
Europe had been found in California, It has 
been reported in some literary works as having 
been found, in a few instances, in the Eastern 
States; but no evidence, satisfactory to the 
botanist, seems to support the statement. But, 
as the fact of the truffle being found in Califor- 
nia was connected with the name of Dr. Hark- 
ness,a careful California mycologist, the dis- 
covery seemed well substantiated. Now, how- 
ever, the Rev. Dr. Berkeley, the leading author- 
ity on these subjects, reports that he has had 
specimens submitted to him, and, though they 
are truffles, they are not the truffle in general 
use, but an inferior species, of no economic 
value. 


Tue American Art Association has certainly 
done a most public-spirited and wise thing in 
arranging for a series of prizes, of $2,500 each, 
to be given for pictures by American artists ; 
the prize pictures to become the property of and 
be divided among our various first-class art 
museums, Already three prizes have been sub- 
scribed, ana it is ikely that the number will be 
made up to six before the competition takes 
place in March of next year. With this liberal 
inducement, together with the Clarke and Hall- 
garten prizes, our artiste certainly ought to be 
stimulated to their best effort. There is little 
doubt that the standard of art effort will be 
raised by this project, the prizes being sufficiently 
large to make it worth while for our best artists 
to enter the competition. The names of Charles A. 
Dana, W. H. Vanderbilt, H. O. Havemeyer, John 
Taylor Johnston, Henry G. Marquand appear 
in the list of art patrons, who are subscribers to 
the fund. Other subscriptions are necessary to 
bring the sum up to the desired amount 
(815,000), and there is little doubt that they will 
be forthcoming. Now it remains largely with 
the artists themselves to make this project a 
success on their side. It has been said over 
and over again that the lack of adequate prizea 
was a reason for the dullnegs of our exhibitions. 
If this has been true in the past, it is no longer 
so, with six prizes of #2,500 each before the 
‘artists of the country. 


...-The Industrial Art School at the Elmira 
Reformatory, though held but ten weeks dur- 
ing the Summer, has already borne consider- 
able fruit in practical results, Two boys, 
known to the writer, coming from that 
institution on parole, have been able to 
earn a temporary support while looking for 
work, one by hammering plaques, and the other 
by making illuminated mottoes. 


****The writer has received numerous letters, 
making inquiries as to various matters of art 
interest, some asking for advice as to purchasing 
pictures, as to the furnishing of rooms, and as 
to art schools. Such letters, if not answered 
directly to their writers, are laid aside, to be 
answered in future articles in Taos INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

....The Summer has been a bad one for the 
artists who have wished to make out-of-door 


studies. Perhaps they will turn their attention 
now, with more vigor, to indoor and figure sub- 
jects, in order to have something to show at the 
exhibitions ; if so, the loss of out-of-door sketch- 
ing may be a gain to art. 

....J. 8. Hartley's latest success in genre 
sculpture is an ideal bust, in terra cotla,& 
dainty face of a bright little girl, He calls it 
o .” The same artist is now at work on 
the principal el for a mantel, which, by & 
series of bas reliefs, is to illustrate the story of 
Lohengrin. 


...-The Princeton Art Department loses oné 


of its most intelligent and enthusiastic patrons 
in the death of William Earl Dodge. He had # 
tine taste in all art matters, and generously lent 
himself to the promotion of art objects. 

... George Inness is not satisfied with the tri- 
umph of his “Niagara”; he has been again to 
the ‘alls and made numerous other studies, with 
a view to another large picture. 

....Mille, Rosa Bonheur has entirely recov- 
ered from her recent severe sickness, and is now 
en; upon a large picture which she will pre- 
sent to the Percheron Society. 

....It¢ has been decided hae a 
“Black and White” Exhibition of the 
ganas the Academy of Design. That is 

best place for it, 

.---The Art Students’ League will start into 
its Autumn work with the largest and the 
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Bisson, 


MISSIONARY WORK IN THE HIM- 
ALAYA MOUNTAINS. 


Ix 1850 the Moravian Church penetrated into 
one of the most romantic, but also most difficult 
and dangerous of missionary fields. It lies 
along the northwestern frontier of Hindustan, 
where, amid gigantic mountains, are found the 
sources of the {ndus and the charming vale of 
Cashmere. It isa magnificent country, beantl- 
ful to the eye, fruitful, and with » pleasant, 
agreeable atmosphere. The people belong to the 
Mohgolian race, are rather below medium size, 
but vigorous and elastic. Their faces are round, 
cheek-bones promiment, eyes larger and 
straighter than usual in the Mongolian race, 
skin of a brownish yellow hue. The dress of 
men and women is nearly alike; trousers, 
covered with long-skirted woolen coats. The 
women dress wholly in black, the men in white. 
The women insert four to six ear-rings in the 
upper part of each ear, strangely disfiguring 
themselves, and do up their hair in about thirty 
braids, a toilet so time-consuming that it is un- 
dertaken only about once a month, The people 
engage in agriculture, cattle raising and trade. 
They cultivate chiefly wheat and barley, and 
keep at least a8 mauy sheep as will furnish wool 
enough for the clothing of the family. [n busi- 
ness the primitive method of barter or exchange 
still obtains, every one exchanging what he has 
for what he wishes to acquire. The fine hair of 
the Cashmere sheep and borax form the staples 
of trade. 

The Thibetans are good-natured, cheerful, 
friendly and diligent. They are fond of sing- 
ing at work as well as at home. ‘They are not 
distrustful of strangers, but very avaricious, and 
apt to be ungrateful. Their mental ability is 
tolerably good; but they find it hard to fix their 
attention long enough for purposes of study. 
Young men who wanted te learn English, tried 
it a couple of weeks, then gave it up, exclaiming 
as to learning: ‘You Europeans are different 
from us. That isn’t our business.” The 
unwise treatment children receive, the 
cruel oppressions of the Hindu rulers, aided 
and abetted by the treacherous lamas, or 
priests, who exert themselves systematically to 
keep the people in abject ignorance, and the 
practice of polygamy and polyandry, combine to 
blunt the mental faculties of this people as well 
as deaden their moral sensibilities. The state of 
things is naturally worse in provinces like 
Ladak, which belongs, at least nominally, to the 
Chinese Empire, than in those under British 
rule. 

The religion of the Thibetans is Buddhism, 
which was developed out of Brahminism, 
in the sixth century B.C., by Gautama. But for 
various reasons his philosophy underwent a 
change, and the religion of the people, accord- 
ing toa report of two Catholic missionaries, is 
“a mutilated Oatholicism translated into 
Asiatic.” 

A pamphlet before us gives the history of the 
little Moravian Mission, its commencement, the 
difficulties and trials encountered, the methods of 
work pursued, and the measure of the success 
achieved. Itowed its origin to the well known 
missionary Giitzlaff, who, in 1850, urged the 
Herrnhut Church to send missionaries to Mongo- 
lia. Volunteers were called for, and, from among 
a goodly number who responded, two laymen, 
Edward Pagell and William Heyde, were chosen. 
In 1853, they started for India, reaching Simla 
in April, 1854. In 1855, they traveled through 

the provinces of Kullu, Lahul, and Ladak, 
inhabited by Buddhist Thibetans, and under 
English control; but all their attempts, re- 
peated several times since, to cross the Chinese 
frontier into Thibet proper, were baffled by the 
stubborn opposition of the Chinese authorities. 
Even Pagell’s determined spirit and dauntless 
courage availed nothing. They were compelled 
to avandon their original purpose, and settle 
among the Thibetans, instead of the Mongo- 
lians. The first station occupied was Kyelaug, 
in the province of Lahul, where Mr. Pagell was 
still laboriug when our informant wrote ; the 
second was Pu, in the Sutlaj valley, province of 
Kunawur, manned by Mr. Heyde and the Rev. 
Mr. Redslob. As in other mission fields, so here 
the practice of medicine, which Messrs. Pagell 
and Heyde had studied, proved an admirable 
introduction among a people whose only physi- 
cians were the ignorant and greedy lamas with 
their costly and ineffectual exorcisma. 

Christian love, combined with medical skill, is 
& great power anywhere, but especially valuable 
on missionary ground in winning confidence. 
“What joy was it for Mr. Pagell, when, on one 
of his journeys, he came to a village, and, after 
Pitching his tent, was visited not only by the 
sick, but also by aman, who a year before had 
been severly wounded in a quarrel, and success- 
fully healed by the ‘white Sahib’! The fully 
cured man, of his own motion brought flour, 
butter, salt, black peas and walnuts, as proof 
of his gratitude.” After crossing a high moun- 
tain pass, Mr, Heyde found a man who, with his 
horse, had been precipitated from a dangerous 


mountain torrent, and lay there speechless, 
motionless, and fatally wounded. The Buddhist 
passes by such unfortunates ‘‘ on the other side” 
without sympathy or compassion. But the Chris- 
tian missionary and his companions exert them- 
selves to the utmost to rescue the man from his 
terrible situation, carry him to a safe place, and 
prepare for him a soft couch. One of them has- 
tens to the nearest village, many miles away, to 
procure help, while the rest remain through the 
day and the ensuing night to care for the 
wounded, Disinterested love was not able to 
save that life; but not in’vain had it let its di- 
vine light shine into that wild sea of human pas- 
sion and human woe. 

“Tf” says our author, ‘we now pass to a con- 
sideration of the proper work of our missiona- 
ries, we are met by the fact, which is one of its 
chief characteristics, that schoolwork and in- 
struction plays a greater part and claims a 
greater portion of their time than is usual in other 
fields.” The missionaries felt themselves con- 
strained to this course by several considerations, 
Villages being small and far apart, sometimes 
several days’ journey, so that regular weekly 
visits toother places was impossible, preaching 
alone did not furnish occupation enough for 
zealous laborers. Tnen, again, children trom 
other villages were attracted to school, living a 
part of the year in the mission station. Parents 
pay nothing for tuition, and send the boys to 
the schools because they become fitted for com- 
paratively lucrative positions under the English 
Government, and the girls, because, by knitting 
and sewing, which they are taught, they are able 
to earn something. The chief motive for devot- 
ing themselves so largely to the education of the 
young, Mr. Schneider asserts to be the fact that 
the ‘adults, partly in consequence of their super- 
stition and great ignorance, and partly because 
they have grown up wholly in the views of self- 
righteous, proud Buddhism, which is a mix- 
ture of truth and error, are, not outwardly, but 
inwardly, very inaccessible.” ‘* Without despair- 
ing of their work for adults, circumstances sug- 
gested to them to direct their labors chiefly to 
the youth, the generation of the future, in order 
to implant in them other principles and religious 
views than those in which the adults had grown 
rigid and been fossilized.” While deeply sym- 
pathizing with these pioneers in every effort to 
break down the barriers of prejudice and awaken 
thought in a people whose highest spiritual aim 
is to concentrate thought on nothing, our read- 
ers will hardly give up the conviction which has 
gained such firm hold of the friends of missions 
in the last quarter of a century, that the great 
and all-important work of the missionary is to 
preach the Gospel in public and private; that 
the great aim of a mission should be the torma- 
tion of living, self-supporting, self-propagating 
cburches, which, as Dr, Judson once said, cannot 
be built up of boys and girls alone, and out of 
which all Christian institutions and civilizations 
will naturally develop; and that education 
should take a strictly subordinate place in mis- 
sionary work. Our author says frankly : 

“Tt should not be thought that all these scholars 

are now really Christians; some are such, others 
are not unfavorably disposed toward Christianity, 
and have, at any rate, a certain susceptibility for 
and comprehension of Christian truth; but the cir, 
cumstance that the parents are, for the most part, 
heathen, constitutes for many a harrier that prevents 
them, at present, from confessing Christianity, and 
makes the secular knowledge acquired by them, 
and the abilities developed, appear as the chief gain 
of their schooling.” 
Though few scholars have been converted, yet 
the missionaries rejoice that so many heathen 
children have become acquainted with the Word 
of God, that their unquestioning faith in Budd- 
hism has been shaken and replaced by an in- 
creasing willingness sooner or later to receive 
Christianity. It is hardly necessary to state that 
the missionaries have been obliged to write, or 
translate and print at their mission press in 
Kyelang, all books and portions of Scripture 
used in schools and services, 

On tours the missionaries are exposed to great 
hardships and dangers ; since, in these highlands 
they must always, even in midsummer, cross 
snow-covered passes and sometimes travel for 
days over uninhabited plateaus, or skirt dizzy 
precipices, or pass through ravines threatened by 
landslides and avalanches. But these journeys 
have wrought no little good, by largely under- 
mining and shaking the dominion of Buddhism 
in those valleys, imparting a general knowledge 
of Christianity, and leading to acquaintance 
with individuals who have proved more impress- 
ible than the mass of the people. 

“When, toward evening, the messenger of peace 
has reached a village, he pitches his tentina suit- 
able place, be it under high trees, or close to the 
idol-temple, and soon a great ciowd assembles. 
Many come out of mere curiosity; others, because 
they are sick and would gladly receive medicine or 
medical advice; they already know the white 
Sahibs. Lamas alsocome. Conversation is soon 
started; the people put questions, raise objections. 
At times the conversation assumes the character of 
areligions debate. Tue lamas often object that Budd- 
hism also teaches that there isa God who is al- 
mighty, and who created Heaven andearth. This 
gives the missionary opportunity to show how great 

difference between 





Place on the road far down to the edge of the 


the world. His opponents must acknowledge this 
and keep silent; but he resumes thé discourse and 
proclaims Christ the crucified and risen; he shows 
how no one can be justified by the merit of his own 
works, but alone by faith. The newly converted 
companions of the missionary are not idle, but con- 
fess their faith fearlessly.” 

The tracts printed in Kyelang in Winter are 
scattered over the land, as good seed, in Sum- 
mer. In one village an educated man, named 
Gergan, in comfortable circumstances, sent the 
missionary word that he would hke to become a 
Christian, When asked for the reason, he re- 
plied: “‘{ have read your books and am con- 
vinced that Christ is the true helper; for my 
soul’s sake, [ wish to become a Christian,” As 
a result of these toilsome journeys there are, in 
various places, not a few souls like Gergan, who 
are hungry for the truth, and await with pleas. 
ure the yearly visit of the missionary, The 
number of such is so large that the missionaries 
express the earnest wish that a new station 
be occupied further to the north in the province 
of Ladak, 

The missionaries, it is admitted, have small re- 
sults to show, The converts, after twenty-three 
years of faithful work, numbered but thirty- 
four, or, a8 Mr. Schneider computes, about one 
und one-quarter converts per year, as a result of 
the labors of three missionaries and their wives. 
“Though the missionaries must sometimes, for 
an instant, struggle against discouragement, they 
are, on the great whole, not only submissive and 
ready to labor on, but are firmly convinced that 
their labor is not in vain, but, that, rather it will and 
must bear fruit—so much so that, in their reports, 
they have never expressed a doubt whether the 
Thibetans will ever accept Christianity, Of that 
they are entirely certain; only concerning the time 
when it is to happen, the Lord’s hour, they are un- 
certain ; and for that they wait in humble faith.” 
But there are encouragements. ‘‘ Not only 
do the people groan under the heavy yoke of the 
priests and nobles, and sigh for relief ; not only 
do they begin to throw off the yoke of supersti- 
tion and spiritual bondage; but the belief is 
universally spread abroad in those parts among 
the heathen, laymen and lamas, that the days 
of Buddhism are counted,” bevause ** the merit 
earned by virtue of men, the stock of holiness 
which former Buddhists accumulated, is con- 
stantly decreasing,” yes, * well-nigh exhausted, 
and will soon entirely dry up, and that the whole 
Lama-ism is a falsehood, already devoted to de- 
struction.” 

The most prominent case of conversion is that 
of Sodpa Gjalzan, baptized Nathanael, who, as 
the son of a high minister of the Dalai Lama, 
received a careful education, and became a lama. 
He is a man of clear, keen intellect, many-sided 
ability, and earnest, deep thought, far above his 
Buddhist colleagues, Some of the missionary 
publications, which he came acrogs, awakened 
his interest, and led him to visit Mr. Pagell, who 
gave him the Gospel of Matthew. Hia thirst for 
knowledge and inward longing for truth impelled 
him to visit the ‘‘ white sahib” again and again. 
in order to discuss Christianity and Buddhism. 
His keen mind soon recognized the difference 
between these religions, and the vast superiority 
of the former, while the Spirit of God awakened 
in his heart increasing Jove for him who is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. He could no 
longer perform his duties as a lama, though this 
brought him into outward straits, Some men of 
position wanted to pay bim weil to read pass- 
ages from Buddhist books in certain parts of 
their estates, in order to secure a rich harvest. 
Nathanael co: fessed Christ fearlessly to his 
many Visitors and hia former colleagues,who were 
scandalized by bis living with a missionary ; and, 
thongh he was not without faults, his life showed 
clearly and beantifully the blessing and the 
power of faith. Suddenly all was changed, In 
an evil moment, overcome by anger, he felled an 
impudent workman tothe ground. From this 
time Nathanael was another creature. He re- 
fused to acknowledge his sin, and gave Mr. 
Pagell foolish and scornful answers, He ab- 
sented himself from all meetings, and soon left 
the station, after having sent to the missionary 
for the implements of witchcraft which he had 
formerly handed over to Mr. Pagell, and which 
the latter now committed tothe flames, And yet 
the missionaries heard that wherever he stopped 
on his journey he avowed himself a Christian, 
and asked whether they were willing that he 
should eat with them. He arrived at Kyelang a 
different man from the one who had forsaken 
Pu. Since that time his whole conduct has 
proved the sincerity. of his repentance. His 
ability, zeal and conscientiousness in the work 
of translation render his services invaluable. 
Of his own motion, he became the first native 
assistant in the work of proclaiming the Word 
of God to his fellow countrymen, and traveled 
through the neighboring provinces preaching 
salvation through Cbrist. Mr. Heyde met him 
on such a tour, and wrote: “I was inexpress- 
ibly happy to have met Nathanacl again thus, 
and I thanked the Lord with all my heart.” 


iio 


Wen a company of ‘native preachers were 
itinerating, recently, in the northern portion of 
tho Madura Mission of the American Board in 





first ran way from them; but at length they 
found ajow-caste man who could read, and ip 
his little thatch-roofed house they found a 
Christian leaflet. In answer to their inquiries 
as to where he obtained it, he said that previ- 
ously he had been afflicted with some difficulty 
in his leg, and had been to the dispensary at 
Dindigul, where a spectacled gentleman had 
kindly felt of his leg and treated him, and given 
him the leaflet. In another village, Christian 
woman was accustomed to go to the houses of 
rich people, whose females never appeared in 
public. In one of these she met a woman that 
had been a pupil of Mra. Oapron’s, in Madura. 
Seeing that the Bible woman did not introduce 
the Bible first, but after interesting them in 
something else, she said to her; ‘Mrs, Capron 
always teaches the Bible first, and other lessons 
afterward.” 80 the Bible woman thenceforth 
always began by taking a verse of the Bible, 
These experiences are common in other parte of 
India. Several years ago, a Methodist clergyman 
preached for a few years in Bombay. He is now 
in the Madras presidency, where he received a 
note from Luhore, saying that a native of high 
position had recently died, triumphantly trust- 
ing in Jesus as his Saviour, and that, when dy- 
ing, he declared that his conversion was due 
to the preaching of that Methodist clergyman 
in Bombay, and that he desired to have him in- 
formed of it. 


....A missionary of the London Society in 

South India, the Rev. F. A, Russell, calls atten- 

tion to a curious contradiction in the attitude 

of intelligent young Hindus toward Cbristianity, 

He says that, while bitterly antagonistic toward 

the existing form of missionary enterprise, they 

feel and profess a deep sympathy with the spirit 
of Christianity. He ascribes the contradiction 
to the different methods pursued in the educa- 
tional and the evangelistic work, In college the 
teaching is not dogmatic, and Christianity as 
they read of it in the Bible and hear it explained 
aims, as they cannot help acknowledge, at the ex- 
pansion of the individual, Preaching is largely to 
the lower castes and deals much in denunciation 
of Hinduism. It is this that cultivated young 
Hindus shrink from. To remedy this state of 
things Mr. Russell thinks there is needed “a 
class of men who will sympathetically help the 
Hindu to formulate bis problem ; men who, with- 
out sacrificing what is distinctive of Christianity 
will yet seek pointe of unity rather than pointe 
of difference with Hinduism, and who will teach 
how the Christian doctrine of the Universal 
Divine Fatherhood and its allied doctrine of the 
universal! Divine-human Sonship constitute a 
call to all men to gather up that which is best in 
every faith and let the new development crystal- 
lize round Christ, who is at once the Goal of His- 
tory and the Son of Man.” 


...-The Roman Propaganda has an immense 
force of missionaries in the field. It has under 
ite control, we are told, no less than 6,700 mis- 
sionaries, of whom 1,000 are Oapuchins, labor- 
ing in India and the islands of the Indian 
Ocean ; 2,500 Franciscans in Morocco and vari- 
ous parts of America ; 300 Oblates in Jaffa, Na- 
tal, and Ceylon ; 700 priests of the foreign mis- 
sion in Malosia, Corea, and Tonquin; 1,500 
Jesuits in Britikh Guiana, Armenia, and Mada- 
gascar ; 200 priests of the Congregation of the 
Mission, familiarly called Lazarists, in Persia, 
Abyssinia, and Kiang Su; 500 Dominicans in 
the Phillipine Islards, Ventral Tonquin, and 
elsewhere. It is claimed that, in 1883, as the 
result of the labors of 700 of these missionaries, 
20,000 Pagans were converted, and 29,000 chil- 
dren of Christian and 89,000 of heathen parent- 
age were baptized. 


...- At the recent great annual assembly of the 
Hermannsburg Mission Sosiety, the Director 
Rev, Th, Harms, reported that the charges against 
the missionaries of that society in South Africa 
had been fully investigated, Many of the accu- 
sations had been found to be gross exaggerations, 
and even willful falsehoods; but some were, un- 
fortunately, based on facts. The result of the 
investigation was the dismissal of two mission- 
aries for looking more to the interests of their 
own pockets than to the welfare of souls; and a 
third man was dismissed because of gross negli- 
gence, Two inspectors for the African work 
have now been appointed. The society's finances 
are, unfortunately, notin a very flattering con- 
dition, nothing of the debt of over 80,000 marka 
having been paid off during the past year. Yet 
the society has taken up work at several new 
pointe in Australia. 


...-Another succeesfal missionary has fallen 
a martyr to the climate of West Africa. William 
Allakura Sharpe, who was born on that coast, of 
Moslem parents, was for some time a slave, was 
set free and educated by a Washington mission- 
ary in Lagos, has passed away. After bis con- 
version his great desire was to go up the Niger, 
where his parents lived, to induce them to ac- 
cept of the Christian religion. He did make ® 
search for them, but never found them ; but he 
had the satisfaction of preaching on the Niger 








is the the biblical history of 
creation and the Buddhist doctrine of the origin of 





India, they came to some villages seldom or 
never visited by any Christians. The people at 


and proclaiming to many the excellence of the 
Gospel. 
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School and College. 


A writer in the Guardian says that at 
Eton, the necessary school fees amount to at 
least £130 per annum, while the expensiveness 
and extravagance incidental to a plutocratic 
school—and, to say the least, not discouraged by 
the authoritiesx—tend to make the whole cost of 
an Eton “‘oppidan” to his parents something 
like £250 per annum. Harrow, Wellington Col- 
lege, and Radley probably stand next to Eton in 
expensiveness; the echool fees at these and 
other great schools, such as Winchester and 
Rugby, varying from £110 to £125 year. The 
secret of this cxpensiveness is the boarding- 
house system, by which individual masters make 
large profits upon the board of the boys under 
their charge. It may be true, as is generally 
alleged, that without the inducement of ulti- 
mately making £1,500 to £2,000 a year out of 
the profits of a boarding-house, it would be diffi- 
cult to induce able teachers to embark upon the 
worry and grind of boy-driving; but it is aleo 
true that the prospect of these gains draws many 
into the profession of schoolmastering who have 
no real aptitude for teaching or love for boys. 
He also says that £100, £120, or even £140 
per annum is no uncommon charge for a 
little boy of ten at a first-class preparatory 
school, The profits upon the more suc- 
cessful of such schools must be enormous 

-twice or three times as great as those of 
boarding-house masters at a public school; and 
such charges are, it may safely be said, far in 
excess of the real vaine of the article supplied, 
But they are kept up by the hope that the 
expenditure will be repaid by a scholarship at 
Winchester or Eton which will make the invest- 
ment remunerative, and by the curious ten- 
dency which besets persons of sufficient shrewd- 
ness in ordinary matters, to identify expensive- 
ness with efficiency in matters of education ; or, 
in other words, to take a schoolmaster at his 
own valuation more readily than they would the 
purveyor of any other article, 


.+++The Fall term of Hamilton College opened 
on September 11th, with forty-four Freshmen 
and nearly all of the old swudents in attendance, 
The Freshman class is nearly one-third smaller 
than that of last year, Repairs to the uo:th col- 
lege have been completed, and the building is 
reopened for use. No signs of the unsettled 
conflict between the President and the Faculty 
appear on the surface, nor is it believed that the 
work in the clasa-rooms will be in any way 
affected by it. Owing to the inability of the 
trustees’ special committee to complete its inves- 
tigations, the meeting of the board, appointed 
for Oct, 1st, will probably be postponed, 


.+.+President Seelye says that, by close statis- 
tics, carefully kept for twenty years, it appears 
that the health of an Amberst College student 
is likely to grow better in each year of his col- 
lege course; that the average health of the 
sophomore class is better than that of the fresh- 
man, and of the junior better than that of the 
sophomore, and of the senior best of all. This 
average is shown to come from an improvement 
in the physical condition of the individual 
student, and not from a dropping out of the 
course of those who might be too weak to com- 
plete it. 


.+++The University of London has recently, 
for the first time, given the title of Doctor and 
Master of Arts toa lady. Since its doors have 
been opened to women, many have made use of 
the opportunity. Several hundred are already 
matriculated, and last year 120 women en- 
tered the examinations. Fifty were created 
“ Bachelors of Art”; eight, ‘“ Bachelors of Sci- 
ence”; and three, * Bachelors of Medicine.” 
Now one has secured the Doctor's degree. 


-»+-The late Senator Anthony bequeathes 
$25,000 to Brown University and the Rhode 
Island Hospital; also an additional $3,000 to 
Brown University, the income to be used in 
prizes for excellence in scholarship ; also $8,000 
to the Institute at Coventry, -8500 to the An- 
thony Institute for the purchase of books. He 
also leaves to Brown his collection of American 
poetry. 


..- There are thirty-nine professorships in the 
University of Edinburgh. Of these the income 
of eighteen is $5,000 or more a year each. The 
professor of anatomy receives $16,000, the pro- 
fessor of Greek, $6,500, while the heads of the 
Latin and mathematical departments respectively 
get $7,500, 

...[n Howard University, Washington, D, 
C., there are five colored Lutheran theological 
students. Two are from North Carolina, two 
from South Carolina, and one from St. Thomas 
Island, West Indies, 


..-+Williams College opened on Septemb 
4th with a small Freshman class. ‘The number, 
fifty-seven, does not compare well with the 
eighty-six of last year, or even the seventy-two of 
the year before. 


.+»-The total number of graduates from all 
the departments of Columbia College since its 
fotindation now amounts to 8,500. 











PF evsonalities. 


Tux late Duke of Weliington used to say: “I’m 
allright, If they abolish the House of Lords, I 
shall go over to Belgium. I’m Prince of Water- 
loo there. When the Great Powers swallow up 
Belgium, I can still live in Spain, where 1 am 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. And if Spain collapses 
Ishall retire to Portugal, where I shall end my 
days as Marquis of Torres Vedras and Count of 
Vimiero.” 





... Sir John Macdonald, the present Premier 
of Canada, began life as a bootblack. He per- 
suaded a wealthy Canadian girl to elope with 
him when he was only eighteen, and the influ- 
ence of her forgiving father ushered him into 
his career. 


....Morpby, the brilliant anarchist and edi- 
tor, imprisoned at Cochin, France, under a six 
months’ sentence, successfully carried out the 
Monte-Cristo idea of escape, and dressed and 
posed a lay figure so skillfully that the jailer was 
outwitted, 


....-King Umberto’s courageous visiting in 
the most terrifically infected quarters of Na- 
ples, has given the people a superstitious feel- 
ing about him. ‘He is blessed of God!” say 
the priests. ‘ He bears a charmed life !” declare 
the laity. 


....The Crown Prince of Germany is a wood- 
turner by trade, and his lathe frequently pro- 
duces work exhibiting entire mastery over it. 
His wife is a graceful painter, and Prince Wil- 
helm, their eldest, 1s a skilled photographer. 


...-Dr. James Collis Browne, who died in Eng- 
land a few weeks ago, was the inventor of chlor- 
odyne—a fact not generally known, He was re- 
nowned in the world of yachtsmen for his exper- 
iments in boat-modeling. 


....Henry M. Stanley told a gentleman, not 
long ago, that the grand, guiding motto of his 
life had been ** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” He has found much, 
aud done it mightily. 


...-The Duke of Norfolk, who is an ardent 
Romanist, recently visited Holywell to bathe his 
little daughter, who is blind, in the sacred wa- 
ters. He had previously made a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes with her. 


....Dr,. Samuel F, Smith, author of the words 
of our national anthem, “My Country, "lis of 
Thee,” last week celebrated his golden wedding 
at bis residence at Newton Centre. The bymn 
appeared in 1832. 


...-Barthelemy 8t. Hilaire, the responsible 
author of the great Tunisian Expedition, in re- 
siding quietly at Passy, in the eightieth year of 
his age. He interests himself only in archwology 
and literature. 


....Since her nomination, Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood is continually in receipt of letters from 
office-seeking women. Some men have also 
addressed her, and one proposed marriage to 
her. 


...-Mr, Gladstone is devoted to his country- 
seat at Penmaenmawr in the Summer, and Mr. 
Bright retires with equal pleasure and invisibility 
to his villa at Llandudno, 


..»-Lieutenant Kislingbury’s young brother 
was determined that his unfortunate relative 
should not go on the Greely Expedition, pre- 
dicting his certain death. 


...-Miss Maria Mitchell, the eminent profess- 
or of astronomy, and more distinguished in 
face and figure each season, has been summer- 
ing at Lynn, Mase. 


..»+The eminent Spanish author, Garcia Gu- 
tierrez, is dead at Madrid. His drama, * Z/ Tro- 
vador,” won the famous setting by Verdi. 


....-Pére Hyacinthe cannot speak English 
even tolerably. “I am too old, my dear, to 
learn,” he said to an American friend. 


....Malon, the new Belgian Premier, is sev- 
enty-four, a Ypresman by birth, and a brother 
of the eminent Bishop of Bruges. 


.-+1. 8. Kalloch, the notorious ex-Mayor of 
San Francisco, is interesting himself actively in 
politics in that state. 


...-Mr, Folger was our thirty-fourth Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the fifth selected from 
the State of New York. 


.» +» Mrs, Mackey is familiarly called ‘“*Mme. 
la Duchesse de Colorado,” by the Trouville resi- 
dents, 


«+++Mrs, Van Cott, the revivalist, has been en. 
gaged in her special labors for over nineteen 
years, 


++. Queen Victoria has just received another 
elephant as a gift from King John, of Abys- 
sinia. 


...-A son of ex-Governor St. John is a clerk 
in one of our Government offices at Washing- 
ton. 


--+-The personal estate of the late Bishop 
Matthew Simpson is valued at $93,083. 





£ ebbles, 


....Nota bene—A Boston famine. 
...-A good thing in oil—Sardines. 


...-A collector’s business is no sooner said 
than dun. 





....Men can by no possibility become female 
clerks; but there is nothing to prevent women 
becoming mail clerks, 


...-Having been sent a book entitled “Sum- 
mer Poems,” after a careful scrutiny we have 
decided that ‘* Summer poems and Summer not.’, 


.... Mr. Smith: “Jones, I don’t object to music ; 
but when that dog of yours barks all night I 
think it a little too much.” ‘Then you don’t 
appreciate Offenbach?” 


...-A Blaine organ prints the following play- 
ful sentenve in its column of ‘Newspaper Fun” : 
‘‘Was Lot Morrilly responsible when she turned 
to look back at things past?” 


...- Furst Club Man: “Well, upon my soul I 
never knew a flatter man than Grinelandster.” 
Second Club Man: ** Excuse me, Bob, Lut all the 
world knows you’re a flatterer.” 


...-The young lady who made 700 words out 
of “conservatory,” last Autumn, has run away 
from home. Her mother wanted her to make 
three loaves of bread out of “ flour.” 


....At a catechetical examination in Scotland, 
a little girl was asked: “‘ Why did the Israelites 
make a golden calf?” She answered: **They 
hadua as muckle siller as wad a made a coo.” 


..“*Aunty,” suid a pensive urchin to his in 
structress, ‘‘what comes o’ a’ the auld moons?” 
**’Deed, laddie, I’m no very sure,” was the tardy 
reply. ** They'll maybe clip them doon, and mak’ 
stars o’ them.” 


...- Mr. Smith (to Mrs. Fishwhacker, who has 
been telling him about her new house): ‘‘I sup- 
pose you will have dumb waiters in the house?” 
Mrs. F.: “No Ishan’t! I had a deaf cook once, 
and I vowed then never to bave another crippled 
servant.” 


...'*8o you are going to keep a school?” said 
a young lady to her old aunt. “Well, on my 
part, sooner than do that I would marry a wid- 
ower with nine children.” ‘I should prefer 
that myself,” was the reply, ‘* but where is the 
widower?” 


...-A minister having preached the same 
discourse to his people three times, one of his 
constant hearers said to him after service: 
Doctor, the sermon you gave us this morning 
having had three several readings, I move that 
it now be passed.” 


....The master of his college summoned the 
late Charles Stuart Calverley, one day, and said : 
“*I don’t know, Mr. Caiverley, how it happens, 
but whenever I look out of the window I see you 
jumping over that wall.” ‘“ Well, master,” re- 
plied he, ‘it certainly has often struck me as 
odd that whenever I jump.over that wall I see 
you looking out of that window.” 


....An old maid of Scotland, after readiug 
aloud to her two sisters, also unmarried, the 
births, marriages and deaths in the ladies’ 
corner of a newspaper, thus moralized: ‘* Weel, 
weel, these are solemn events, death and mar- 
riage ; but ye ken they’re what we must all come 
to.” ‘* Eh, Miss Jeanny, but ye have been lang 
spared,” was the reply of the youngest sister. 


.... A St. Louis girl, at a Summer resort musi- 
cale, had, by her very loud and demonstrative 
style of performance at the piano, scored a 
success over ber less showy acquaintances from 
Cincinnati, and the Cincinnati girls didn’t like 
it; but one of them managed to say to her: 
“Your fortissimo passages are quite remarkable, 
Miss Mand.” *‘'Thanks,” she said, with an air 
of triumph, “and I play entirely by ear.” 
“Indeed?” **Oh! yes.” “Ah! then the volume 
of tone is easily accounted for.” 


....-They were out biue-fishing and the girl 
with the yellow bang wanted to go back. ‘“ Yes, 
marm,” said the skipper. ‘‘Don’t feel very 
spruce, and pine for the shore, eh? Home? 
Walnut jest yet. Yew will like it better if ye 
ain’t sycamore. This hazel clear up, and then ye 
can see the light ship. She’s worth’ lookin’ at, 
if you've never cedar. I wood like more breeze, 
s0’s we could leave that bark behind us. Don’t 
eat candy, thank ye; wouldn’t give- mahogany. 
Oak-eep your lines clear o’ the elm; can’t ye? 
Ready about, now. Look out for your heads!” 


...» Western Editor: ** Why, what is the mat- 
ter? You look pale.” Office Boy: ‘Something 
terrible has happened, sir.” W.Z.: ‘Some- 
thing terrible! What, to me?” 0. B: ‘Yes, 
sir.” W. E.: “Goodness me! What is it?” 
O. B.: “Prepare yourself for the worst, sir.” 
W. £.: “Speak quick. What is it? I can’t 
stand this suspense.” 0. B.: “The printers 


have struck, the editors won't work without 
pay, the reporters have all gone to another 
paper, and the sheriff has called six times this 
morning to sce you.” W. Z.: “Oh! is that all?” 
I feared some one had stolen my shears.” 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Ween" 
will be idered by us an eq t to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH’S 
POEMS.* 


Ovr readers will remember that nota 
lite of the merit attaching to the poetry 
of Wordsworth must, according to the 
newer researches, be conceded to his sister. 
The little volume now io hand shows that 
a grand-niece of the poet and of his sister 
may also claim for herself the divine 
afflatus. Miss Wordsworth has a double 
interest for our girl friends, in so far that 
she is the Lady Principal of one of the 
halls for girls at Oxford. Lady Margaret 
Hall is at the far end of the ‘‘ Parks,” in a 
retired corner, and offers a cozy home to 
fair students. It is not strange that a 
daughter of the crthodox Bishop of 
Lincoln, Christopher Wordsworth, should 
base her Hall on the principles of the 
Episcopal Church of England; but she re- 
ceives gladly and treats kindly girls from 
other Churches. Before we leave the Hall, 
we may add that the Lady Principal, like 
Mrs. Browning, is a famous Greck scholar. 

The poetess is a cheery, quiet, sensible 
woman, with a thoughtful, somewhat care- 
worn face, and her poems are the outcome 
of just euch a person as this curt descrip- 
tion would indicate. The very name of 
the book strikes a commonplace but ex- 
haustive division of experience. As the 
German philosopher plays between analysis 
and synthesis, between subjective and ob- 
jective, between science and nonsense, so 
our poetess cuts the world of her thought 
by the panels of the door. Everything 
must, indeed, be outside or inside the door 
of our home or of our heart. 

In a modest preface the reader is asked 
to look upon the book ‘‘in the same light 
as on a portfolio of sketches, none uf them 
representing the things which are absolutely 
the best and most beautiful imaginable, 
but those which happen to come within the 
artist’s own imagination”; and this is only 
fair, for the authoress docs not pretend to 
soar among the clouds; sheonly fixes for us 
little scenes of everyday earth. 

The contents of the book reverse the 
title, and give us first the views outside, 
opening with ‘‘ Spring Music.” 

‘ * The fiute-like swelling, 
The oft-repeated, delicious trill, 
The sob, 80b, sob of a heart half breaking; 


The pauses where delight is dwelling 
Breathless, expectant; ... 
. 














** Lovers may perish, and lime may sever, 
But love in tny lay endureth ever.” 
ln this the poetess at once seizes upon that 
Wordsworthiun clew to the heart, a keen 
observation and description of Nature, so 
that, in the trill and the sob and the pause, 
you seem to stand at the window or to lie 
under the trees and listen to the sylvan 
singer as syllable follows syllable. 

‘“A Young Dog” would be a lowly com- 
panion-piece for Shelley's ** Skylark,” wish- 
ing fur man the gladness that these creatures 
know. We see the dog start off: 

“ With a fling and a spring and a sudden swing, 

As thou dashest forth upon everything ; 

Rushing about on the path around us, 


Curing naugnt for the fences that bound us, 
Ful] of boon youth and life and joyance. 


* All is to thee a sport and pastime, 
As tresh and as good as it was the last time; 
A bit of stick, or a crumpled feather, 
Two dry bones loosely held together, 
A rag, or a scrap of rotten leather, 
Thou rojlest and tumblest them over and over, 
As gay as a child and as glad as a lover. 
Thrice happy frenzy ! delicious fever! 
Oh! who would not be a young retriever? 


* Could we but awake from our dreamy languor; 
Could we once but feel that rapturous anger, 
Those wild pulsations, that stir of being, 

That joy in touching, hearing, seeing, 

The thrill and fervor, the busy pleasure 

Of yonder dog o’er his worthless treasure, 
Though some might smile in cold misgiving, 
Yet life would be doubly worth the living !” 


But we must cease quoting. The reader 
must look up the words for himself under 
the headings of ‘‘ The Starling,” ‘‘ Breezes 
and Thoughts,” ‘‘On the Moors,” and so 
on, now in the stars, now on the sea, now 
in history, as the authoress leads him along, 
teaching him how to use his eyes sharply 


*Worpsworru, Exizasets. in Doors and Out, 
Poems. London: Hatchards, 
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and how to moralize upon what he sees. 
‘Outside a Cathedral Town,” evidently 
points to her home, the Eviscopal palace at 
Riseholme, about three miles outside of 
Lincoln; for the poem opens, ‘Forth 
Through Yon Roman Gateway,” and just 
such a Roman gateway spans the road lead- 
ing from Lincolnto Riseholme. Moreover, 
two lines in this poem show us that the 
poetess is free from the prejudice which 
would bind the people to their close rooms 
on the Sabbath, since the crowd are follow- 
ing the invitation of “homely nature.” 
“This Sunday Afternoon, to Spring’s De- 
lights.” The expression “ homely r-ature,” 
recalls one of the differences in usage be- 
tween England and America, in that 
‘‘homely,” in England, is used, so far as 
our observation has extended, in a good 
sense, for that which is home-like, kindly, 
winning, or cheering; it is, therefore, a great 
compliment in England to be told that you 
are ‘* homely.” 

“A Cornish Enthusiast ” tells beautifully 
the tale of a half-witted religious dreamer, 
and defends him ina way that again shows 
how free the poetess is from the narrow 
trammels which fetter many in her Church. 
‘* Epbemera” we should like to copy 
bodily, its thought and its form are so 
charming, so true to experience, and so in- 
spiring \o prompt action. Take one verse: 

* There’s a glance one instant yields, 
O’er wide mysterivus fields, 
Which thought can rarely traverse, por memory 
oft reclaim ; 
There’s a flash from roadside flint, 
A swift, suggestive hint, 
It may be lost m darkness, or set the world 

aflame.” 
Strangely enough, the authoress thinks it 
necessary to make a special apology for 
what she calls the ‘*doggerel lines,” en- 
titled ‘‘ The Dragon-Princess,” and founded 
on a Zu'u legend. No one wiil look for 
magnificent things in the Zulu story; but 
it would have been unpardonable to keep 
back some of the exquisite lines with which 
the poetess bas clothed the tale; for exam- 
ple, the magic summoning of myriad birds 
of all kinds to the captive princess, as she 
performs a slave’s duty, in watching the 
fields. ‘A Modern Andromeda,” also—an 
Ashantee.girl tied to a stake in the sea as a 
sacrifice to Juju, to drive away the pest—is 
almost too tender in its touching soliloquy. 

We have left ourselves no room tuo treat 
of the other side of the door—of ‘*In-Doors.” 
Perhaps one of the most striking things in 
this part is ‘‘ Mr. Brisk,” a modern adapta- 
tion of Mercy and Mr. Brisk from ‘“ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” whereia the poetess pur- 
posely amends Bunyan, and makes Mr. 
Brisk ever continue his fruitless courtship. 
H-re is the close : 

“ Last night she watched till morning 
By a pauper in his pain; 
Mr. Brisk burst in with a ticket, 
And banged the door again. 
‘* He took out his purple note-book, 
And jotted the poor man down 
As Number Thirteen of those he’d seen 
In that quarter of the town. 
“* He never saw sweet Mercy, 
In her darksome corner there ; 
He’d a speech to speak for that very week, 
Statistic, to prepare. 
“* And still he goes on wooing, 
But never yet has won; 


For he ne’er has guessed that what makes good 
best 


Is the heart with which ’tis done.” 
“Epiphany in a London Fog,” ‘They 
Blindfolded Him,” and ‘Twelve Legions 
of Angels,” are choice religious poems, 
applying the life and sufferings of Jesus 
to our lives. ‘ Half-Fledged” depicts a 
nest of little birds as a picture of man: 

“O, heart of man, within thee strive 
A hundred gaping taroats for five !”’ 


and chides man’s restless querulousness 
and grief at not knowing and not grasping 
the unknown, 

The bvok closes with ‘ Daniel,” a 
thoughtful description ot the captive wise 
man, of his external glory and of his heart- 
longings for home. This last poem is 
good, but it offers one or two points in 
which the form scarcely answers the de- 
mands which may fairly be made upon it; 
for example, on page 128, near the fvot, the 
past tense is used three times where the 
present is callei for by the turn of the sen- 
tence. Tuis isthe only point where the 
claims of careful grammar are neglected, so 
fur as we bave observed; but there are, in 
several poems through the bvok, lines which 





jar upon the 1eader and which give the im- 
pression that they heve left the portfolio too 
soon. And since we have hegun tw find fault, 
we may as well add that one or two of the 
names of poems do not please us. ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Sleep” suggests a waking-up and then 
a sluggard’s stolen nap, and it is not until 
the last line of the first verse that the reader 
discovers that a baby is in question. The 
delicate picture of baby, ‘‘ rosy and soft, like 
a sunset on snow,” should be entitled ‘* Baby 
Asleep,” or ‘‘Baby’s Morning Nap.” Nor 
does the bald title ‘‘ The Railway Platform?’ 
suit the beautiful verses to a friend who has 
just gone away. It should be ‘‘ Farewell!” 
or ‘‘Afar,” or “‘ Parted”; anything, only not 
a railway platform, the hurry and bustle 
of which is totally foreign to the poem and 
is not used by the poetess to any extent as 
a foil for her thoughts. 

May the poetess, amid her duties at Lady 
Margaret Hall, find leisure to weave fur- 
ther tapestries of song for friends of Nature 
and of Nature’s God. 


oe 


...-Among the healthiest indications of the 
times is the growing interest in political science. 
The simple ethics and general endowment of 
common sense, which suffieed twenty-five years 
ago, are rapidly being supplanted by a more se- 
vere and thorough training in the nature of 
government and the science of its administra- 
tion. The house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who 
have taken a surprising interest in publications 
of this class, have recently issued a new volume 
with strong claims on the attention of American 
students. We refer tu the 16mo volume, Poli- 
tics; an Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Constitutional Law, ty William Crane and Ber- 
nard Morse, Ph.D., Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the University of Cali- 
fornia, This treatise is not designed to cover 
the broad ground of Dr. Mulford’s ‘“ Nature.” 
It starts from his conclusions and definitions, 
and with those of DBluntsbli in his Lehre von 
Modernen Staaten, and, after,a rapid eurvey of 
them in the hght of their recent discussion, par- 
ticularly by such authors as Sir Henry Maine, 
draws the subject into a more definite American 
channel. Of these introductory chapters none 
strikes usas more original than that on “Instinct 
asa Factor of Political Organization,” distinct 


frem intelligence and intuition. The author 
acknowledges himself indebted to Pro- 
fessor Le Conte for the suggestion 


of the point he makes; but the merit of 
developing it, and of calling attention to its 
bearing on the art of government, and to the 
training of a free people, is his own. The 
method applied to the exposition and study of 
the American political system is that of birtor- 
ical development and comparison, By its means 
the author is able to trace the growth of Ameri- 
can society from the earliest colonial begin- 
nings. As far as English examples and the 
form they took here go, little fault can be found 
with his work. It may be doubted whether he 
has given sufficient importance to the definite 
and intelligent intentions of the colonists, and 
their effect on the new civilization. Dr, Dexter 
would certainly take exception to the unquali- 
fied statement that “‘ religions intolerance drove 
Roger Williame, in 1636, from the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony” (p. 111). As to the coluny of 
Maryland, the statement that the religious tol- 
erance which prevailed there, and which has 
been ‘‘so0 much vaunted, and so often contrasted 
with the narrow intolerance common in New 
England, was evidently dictated by worldly pru- 
dence, rather than prompted by an advanced 
charity,” needs only the additional remark that 
the Protestants were strong enough to command 
recognition, if—as we believe they were—they 
were not the controlling party from whose good 
sense the toleration proceeded. It was evi- 
dently a case in which the composition of the 
colony, the presence of Uathulics in it, 
and the necessity of attracting Protest- 
ants to it made toleration the only line that 
could be pursued. The most important portion 
of the book is devoted to the discussion ot politi- 
cal questions related to the Constitution of the 
Federal Union, which is carried on in an in- 
telhigent and statesmanlike way, especially as 
regards the long standing questions of State 
Rights and Federal Authority. The authors 
of this treatise base themselveson the douvle 
ground of historical development and of 
jural rights, They put the case for the 
secession movement in as strong terms as it will 
bear, and array against it the considerations 
which have prevailed with the nation at large, 
We doubt whether tney give sufficient weight to 
the orginal intention to found a nation, and 
whether they do not go into special pleading in 
the attempt to empty the opening words of the 
Declaration ‘We the people of the United States,” 
of the meaning which they seem obviously 
intended to convey, That the recent tendency 
is toward the limitetion of political power to 
restricted localities, and that so far forth it 
shows a marked communistic, rather than ‘a 





centralizing character, is true. But we are 
rather left, in this treatise, to conclude that it is 
the towns, cities, and counties, that. are to gain 
by such concessions. The part that the state gov- 
ernments are to play in it is undefined. So, too, 
in discussing the extension of Federal authority 
that may be expected to meet the necessities of 
the railway and commercial system, the subjectis 
left rather in the crude condition of food for 
thought than of a subject thought out, and with 
the lines of action and the principles that are to 
control it laid down, For instance, we look in 
vain for any clear statement of a reason for Fed- 
eral administration of the Post Office and the 
telegraph, which does not also in«lude the rail- 
ways. Yet there is a distinction which might 
well enough be stated, and which would at once 
relieve many miuds of the doubt whether the as- 
sumption of telegraphic administration would 
not drag the Government into the dangerous and 
unconstitutional work of railway administration. 
Defects like these are indications that we are 
dealing with a work in its first edition. They 
do not seriously diminish its value, which we 
have cheerfully recognized. 


...»The Ploetz books are, in Germany, in the 
hands of all children, The best and most use- 
ful of them is his Auszug der Alten, Mitlleren 
und Neueren Geschichte, This manual of uni- 
versal history, which, with all its merits to com- 
mend it in German schools, has defects which 
would keep it out of general use here, has been 
translated and worked up, by alterations, com- 
pressions and additions, to be nearly, if not 
wholly, the best manual of general history yet 
published in this country. The new work is pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
under the title of an Epitome of Ancient, Medrav- 
aland Modern History, by Car] Ploetz, translated, 
with extensive additions, by William H. Tilliag- 
hast. The additions, as we compute them, 
amount to about one-tenth of the whole, and 
are found more or less through the entire work, 
but principally in the sections on ancient and on 
American history. Very little compression has 
been attempted in the original text, which, with 
the exception of the part reiating to the last 
Frenco-Prussian war, has been translated as it 
stood. The new parts are marked with an as- 
terisk in the table of contents, and a cross is 
prefixed to those which have been considerably 
altered. Great pains have been taken, in the 
mechanical execution, that the eye shall as- 
sist the thoughts. The arrangement of 
topics and their presentation is all that can be 
desired, and goes far to save the book from the 
discouraging and bewildering impression of a 
wide waste of annalistic facts and dates. The 
thing to be done to give vitality to such an epit- 
ome as this, lies partly in the mechavical exe- 
cution and arrangement, and partly in the 
selections made, The arrangement must be 
such as not to embarrass the natural flow of the 
history, not to divide events that go together, 
not t> introduce pauses before the cycle is com- 
plete. For example, in the history of Napoleon 
I, the whole should flow on to the end of the 
Hundred Days, without interruption by the epi- 
sode of the first Restoration. This is accom- 
plished, in the present case, by solidly preeenting 
the Navoleonic history in one block, and by 
referring back to it from the brief allusion to 
the Hundred Days, contained in the section on 
the Restoration. Mechanical contrivance may 
do much in the way of neat tabulation and em- 
phasis by means of black-faced type. All this 
creates a kind of topical geography, and brings 
out the natural eminences of the subject, as well 
as the deep-lying facts in which, like valleys, 
the significance and volume of the historic 
streams run. The more difficult work is to 
select the typical and characteristic facts which 
represent the whole history, They cannot be 
merely the dry bones of the maiter. The 
anatomy of history includes the nerves, 
the arterial veins, and the muscles of the organi- 
zation, To find and state these requires more 
than knowledge, and more than literary art. It 
requires the nicest historical sense, and a sound 
judgment as tu what does and what does not 
carry in it the significance of the moment, or 
what facts command the case and exhibit its 
meaning. The manual before us is a good and 
honest attempt to carry out these principles, 
The critics will find that the authors have gone 
through the field with an intelligent attempt to 
give, in every case, what the best opinion of 
scholars has agreed on as the typical fact, and 
to affix to it tne value and character agreed on. 
In the thirty years’ war, fc r example, this man- 
ual follows Gindely as far as he bas published 
his results ; and in this way it covers the entire 
field, down to the year 1882, with a well-arranged 
mass of critical opinion and well-sifted facts. 
The index is so unusually full as to approach 
the character of a chronology. As to the use of 
such manuals we may repeat what has been said 
many times in these columns, that history can- 
not be studied exclusively in such manuals ; they 
require oral instruction and expansion, and 
collateral reading. They are really better for 
more or less advanced ents than for begin- 
ners, who require to read much and on many 
topics. 


.+++Proufessor Osborn, of Miami University, 





publishes @ convenient and careful survey of the 
course results of Egyptian exploration, in a 
a 0 volume of 232 pages, entitled, Ancient 
Egypt in the Light of Modern Discoveries, (Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.) The author intro- 
duces only a few simple illustrations on the most 
essential points, and by this means reduces the 
expense of hiswork. He has been formany years 
a diligent student of Egyptian history and arch- 
wology, both of monuments standing on the 
ground in the Nile lands, and of those in the 
European museums, The present work is in- 
tended to survey, in the briefest and simplest 
terms, the general course of ancient Egyptian 
history, and to throw the concentrated light of 
modern discovery on the ancient faith, philoso- 
phy, civilization and history of the country, 
The author 1s familiar with Lenormant, Brugech- 
Bey, Maspero, and the discoveries of M. Naville 
down to 1883. It is to his credit that he is not 
misled by the fanciful fictions of Piazzi Smith 
and Mr. Proctor, though, if he had read the 
thorough exposures of Piazzi Smith, (the latest 
of them by President Barnard, ) he could hardly 
give him the consideration he does, The posi- 
tion of the author is conservative. He makes 
out too strong a cese occasionally against the 
Egyptologists by assuming that their conclusions 
are more deficite than they really are. His ob- 
servations and conclusions as to the bearing of 
this history on the Bible are wholly confirm- 
atory. Though the volume does not contain 
numerous elaborate and costly illustrations, its 
value and interest are increased by the original 
excellence of those it does contain; most of 
Wuich, we understand, were sketched by the au- 
thor from the monuments, and add to the point 
he has in view. This 1s particularly true of the 
illustration on page 158, of a fresco from the 
tombs of the kings at Thebes, representing the 
gathering of grapes and the expression of the 
wine, a discovery which refutos the assertion of 
Herodotus that the Egyptians had no vineyards, 
and so meets the consequent doubt raised against 
the Mosaic story of Pharaoh's chief butler, who 
pressed the clusters into the King’s cup. On 
pages 76 and 77 we find accounts of the dis- 
coveries of M. Naville on the site of the long- 
lost Pithom, and of the yet later work of Mr, 
Stanley Poole at the same place, The value of 
the work lies in its cautious, conservative and 
yet well-informed condensed summary of what 
is known of the civilization, customa, religion 
and bistory of ancient Egypt, down to the dis- 
coveries of the last year. The usefulness of the 
book is very much increased by a map of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, compiled and drawn by Professor 
Osborn himself, which has the rare merit of 
being adapted to his book and of meeting the 
requirements of its readers. 


..»»Mr, William J. Rolfe’s contributions to the 
study of English literature in the schools are ad+ 
mirable in plan and execution. Of his Shake- 
spearian Text Books we have frequently spoken, 
His edition of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake” was pre- 
pared with taste and judgment on the basis of a 
text greatly superior to those in ordinary use, 
and enriched with supplementary notes well 
adapted to the requirements of school students 
and ordinary readers. This attractive volume is 
now followed by another, published in the same 
neat and handy form by the Messrs. Harper, The 
Princess, A Medley. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
This poem was slow in coming to the recognition 
of its merits. In this country the late Prof, 
James Hadley, who read it with keen relish, and 
gave it a close study, was, so far as we remember, 
the first to do it full justice. His elaborate criti- 
cism, published in the New Englander, of May, 
1849, has, however, hardly succeeded in making 
the poem popular. We should not be surprised 
to learn that its introduction into Mr. Rolfe’s 
School Series would do more to extend its read- 
ing than all the praises lavished on it by Canon 
Kingsley. Mr. Rolfe had a perplexing task on 
his hands in settling the text, which has been 
changed by the sathor in the successive editions, 
The present edition is from the last English 
edition of 1884, and all pains have been taken to 
make it a ‘‘ variorum,” with a complete collation 
of the numerous various readings, emendations 
and intercalations of the five English editions, 
including the first in 1847. Mr. Rolfe has dis- 
played great good judgment in selecting this 
poem for his Series. It is one that has very 
peculiar claims on the attention and study of 
American school girls. In diction and versifi- 
cation, it displays the highest freedom, with the 
closest study of English verse, especially of the 
supreme example of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
It is distinguished with arich fullness of imagery 
and thought, and contains in it lyrics which are 
nowhere surpassed in English literature. The 
serio-comic treatment of one of the phases of 
modern reform does not mar the symmetrical 
expression of a salutary theory of woman’s func 
tion in society, and of the models on which she 
is to be trained with the best prospect of happi- 
ness to herself, and of usefulness in her.career. 


....Tableauz de la Revolution Frangaise is an 
historical French Reader, with notes compiled 
by Professor Crans and Mr. 8. J, Brun, In+ 
structor—both in Cornell University—with an in+ 
troduction by President White, in which he 
gives a key to the book and explains its claims 
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on French students, President White has for 
many years occupied himself in making a great 
eollection of documents, reports, pamphiets, 
speeches, newspapers and fugitive writings of 
all sorts, serious or comic, prose or poetry, as 
well as larger ani more comprehensive works, 
all illastrating the French Revolution. His col- 
lection bas grown to be the most important in 
this conntry. In it every leading actor in the 
Revo.ution appears not so much as he has been 
Written about as in the definite action in which 
he was himself engaged. The two gentlemen 
who edit the Reader have been induced, by 
President White, to go through the whole col- 
lection and to make from it a compilation which 
would introduce the student into the real life of 
the Revolution, and, while giving him the best 
possible exercise in French, carry him through 
an unprejudiced study of a period which is the 
clew to the comprehension of the social and 
political life of the modern world. The Reader 
is prefaced with two sketches of France before 
1789, one by E. Erckmann, A. Chatrian, and 
another by F. H. De Tocqueville. The body of 
the manual is divided into three groups, of 
which the first contains matter relating to the 
Constituent Assembly ; the second to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and the third to the Conven- 
tion. We have no space to describe further the 
extracts than to say that they reach the point 
aimed at by President White, reflect credit on 
the good judgment of the editors, and cannot 
fail of proving not only a novelty in the study 
of French, but a solid and sensible contribution 
to the study of the Revolution. 


-..-The Messrs. Appleton & Co. publish two 
well-made octavo volumes containing the 
Speeches, Arguments, and Miscellaneous Papers 
of David Dudley Field, edited by A. P. Sprague. 
The first volume opens with the four splendid 
and unimpeached arguments on Constitntional 
questions by Mr. Field, before the United States 
Supreme Court; on Military Tribunals for Civil- 
ians, in the Mulligan ease; on the Constitution- 
ality of Test Oaibs, in the Cummings case; on 
the Military Government of States, in the 
McCardile case ; and on the Constitutionality of 
the Enforcement Act, in the Cruikshank case, 
The remainder of the volume is composed of ad- 
dresses and papers, mainly on the two subjects to 
which Mr. Fieid has been so long and promi- 
nently devoted, of Law Reform and Legal 
Codes, codes of procedure of common law and of 
international law. The second volume contains 
the author’s utierances on political questions 
and miscellaneous subjects. The ac:ion of Mr. 
Field against the declaration of Mc, Hayes as the 
President elect, in 1876, 18 fully given in this 
volume, together with the measures proposed by 
him to be adopted for the decision of possible 
future disputes as to the elecioral count, Among 
the minor contents of the volume we find Mr. 
Field's speech before the Court of Appeals at 
Albany, in support of the resuintion by the Bar 
Association of ihe state in favor of the wearing 
of judicial robes, We find, aiso, his article on 
the smoke (tobacco) nuisance, and how to abate 
it. The last vo.ume contains two papers on the 
Oregon boandary question, which are strong in 
the statement of the facts and legal points of the 
case, but intemperate in the almost passionate 
advocacy of holding on to the line of “fifty-four 
forty or fight."" The volumes contain matter 
that must prove to be of original importance in 
the study of the legal and constitutional history 
of the country. 


+.+«ln the October number of the Bibliotheca 
Soora is a very important article for the history 
of Christian doctrine on “* The Nicene Doctrine 
of the Homoonsion,” by E, R. Craven, D.D., a 
scholar from whom we have come to expect 
thorough and impartial investigations. It is 
the common notion that Athanasius and the 
Nicene Council used the word homoousion to 
express the numerical unity of the essence of 
the Son with that of the Father, in distinction 
from a community of essence—that is, a specific 
unity—which later was indicated by the word 
homoiousion, It is thus a popular view that 
Athanasius heid that in essence (ousia) the 
Father and Son were one numerically, but in 
hypostasis they were two. This view Dr. Craven 
controverts with great wealth of citation and 
evidence, proving clearly that the word homoou- 
sion denoted consubstantiality of essence, with- 
out indicating precisely the same portion of 
consubstantiai essence. The Father and Son 
were regarded by Athanasius as homogeneous 
and specifically one, without being individually 
one. The word homoiousion meant, in his use, 
similarity and not identity of specific esse: ce. 
Our essence is similar to that of God; it is 
identical with that of our parents. We cannot 
here give the evidence adduced, but it is proper 
to say that the article presents surprising evi- 
dence of the unfairness of Dr, Sheda’s treat- 
ment, in his “History of Christian Doc- 
trine,” of the words essence and hypostasis 
ab used by Athanasius, who makes no distinction 
be: ween them, as is asserted Ly Dr. Shedd, This 
is shown by putting Dr, Sheda’s quotation from 
Atbanssius side by tide with tLe Oxtord transla 
thon, when it sj pease tbat Dr. whedd bas re 
written his proof pass: ges, putting in them his 
ewn paraphrase of whet he fmagined Atha- 
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nasius ought to mean, and even indicating the 
presence of the Greek word hypostasis, as con- 
trasted with ousia, when no such word or dis- 
tinction appeared in the text. Such a sentence 
as this, for inst , is actually injected into the 
quotation : “‘ They are one numerical substance.” 
So loose is the paraphrase, all bent to put Dr. 
Shedd’s views into Athanasius’s month, that at 
times it is difficult to see where in a passage it 
belongs. 


....Cumnock’s School Speaker is a collection 
of rhetorical recitetions, chosen with an eye to 
the entertainment of boys and girls, There is no 
instruction and no hint of elocutionary advice. It 
is simply such a collection as wight easily be put 
together at hap-hazard by any one who is accus- 
tomed to entertain audiences by readings or reci- 
tation; and certain new. paper waifs, that we all 
remember, are here preserved for us in a more 
accessible form as Andrew Stroggin’s story of 
“A Piece of Red Calico”—from Scribner's, was 
it not ?—and W. W. Fink’s story of “Larry 
O'Dee’s Courtship,” from the columns of Taz 
InpEPENDENT. It can hardly be of a purpose 
that Mr. Cumnock has included Chas, Mackay’s 
“A Traveler Through a Dusty Road,” upon page 
259, under the title “* Small Beginnings,” and on 
page 119, the second verse of the same poem, 
“A Little Spring,” etc., subdivided into three 
short stanzas, and standing by itself, under the 
title “ Little and Great.” Mr. Camnock is a 
popular teacher of elocution in the West, and 
his book is issued by Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. From Phillips & Hunt we receive 
Young People’s Scrap-Book, filled with pictures 
of birda, and animals, and scenery, with descrip- 
tive text, short stories, poems and all sorts of 
selections for young people. —-— Gathered 
Lambs and The Child’s Guide to Heaven are 
written for children by the Rev. Edward Pay- 
son Hammond, who, with a strong desire to 
do good, seems, also, to have a special gift for 
introducing the first person nominative into hin 
narrative ; the pronouns I” and ‘ we” occur- 
ring on an average eight times toa page in the 
half dozen pages selected at random for exam- 
ination, (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 


....In The Oruise of the Snowbird, by Gordon 
Stables, M.D., R.N., one may read of a party 
of young men who set off on a yachting expe- 
pition to the Arctic seas, ‘They find, on landing 
somewhere on the Northern shores of British 
America, deer, hares, antelopes, grizzly bears, 
cinnamon bears, the buffalo and the bison, black 
bears, foxes, polar bears, to say nothing of the 
whale, narwhal, walrus, seal, and finally the sea- 
serpent with ‘crimson eyes” and “ month of 
awful teeth,” which they descried under the ice. 
Spoils from all these, excepting the sea serpeut, 
they bring safely home to Scotland, in spite of 
icebergs, pirates, and blue skin Indians, It is 
truly a wonderful story of adventure founded on 
imagination, and published by A, C, Armstrong 
& Son. Another of William O. Stoddard’s 
books comes from Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Among the Lakes, bright and fresh, and fu'l of 
genuire boy fun, with some clever drawing 
from life, as, for example, the two great 
days in the country academy,  exami- 
ation and exhibition, with the room 
crowded with visitors and the boys’ anxiety 
about “speaking” their “ pieces.”—— -The Back- 
woods Boy, by Horatio Alger, Jr., tells, in a sim- 
ple, straightforward way, the story of Abraham 
Lincoln from his early boyhood till he became 
President, The closing chapters are filled with 
anecdotes and incidents illustrating his official 
life, and showing into what grand proportions 
he developed under the burden of great respon- 
sibilities. It isa good book for boys. (New York: 
John R. Anderson & Henry 8. Allen.) 


....We do notagree with the authors of Mosaics 
of Grecian History, the Messrs, Marcius Willson 
and Robert Pierpont Willson (Harper & Broth- 
ers), that people nowadays get their conception of 
English history mcetly from Shakespeare, nor 
that such a result is to be regarded with com- 
placency. We should be compelled to give their 
compilation scant praise had it attempted to re- 
produce the substance of Grecian history on the 
dramatic instead of the historical method. Their 
work is done on intelligent principles, which as- 
sure its usefulness, and cannot fail to make it 
acceptable to general rc aders and young students. 
It opens with a cketch of Grecian geography, 
passes to the fabulous and legendary period, 
and then, ina naturally arranged order, follows 
through the literary, political, philosophical 
and artistic developement of Greece and her col- 
onies, down to the Roman Conquest. The final 
chapter is a brief résumé of Grecian history sub- 
sequent to the Roman Conquest, under the 
Turk, and in its later attempt to establish a 
constitutional monarchy, The manual! 18 to be 
commended to readers who require only a gen- 
eral popular acquaintance with the subject, to 
those who wish to review the ground rapidly 
and refresh their recolk ctions of miscellaneous 
reading on the subject, and to young persons, 
who would be sure to find it lees dry and more 
attractive than the fulier and more claborate 
works, 


-»-A far more full, usefal, and thoroughly com- 
piled Hand-Book ‘of ‘Potitios for 1884 than any 














yet published is that prepared by the late clerk 
of the House, the Hon. Edward McPherson, 
LL.D. (Washington: J. 8. Chapman.) It is 
designed to be a record of all important political 
action, legislative, executive and judicial, na- 
tional and state, from July Slat, 1882, to July 
Sist, 1884, The legislation of this period, which, 
excepting the Civil Service Act, cannot be de- 
scribed as brilliant, can be followed, for such as 
it was, and the votes of congressmen on import- 
ant points ascertained. The three most import- 
ant decisions of the Supreme Court are printed 
in full. The main value of the manual lies in the 
collection and tabulation of poiitical facts and 
statistics. It contains also the proceedings and 
platforms of the various national conventions, 
including among them the ‘“ Greenback,” the 
“Anti-Monopoly” and the two ‘ Prohibitory” 
conventions. The compiler has not yet ex- 
plained how the losses under President Hayes 
shoalj amount to only $18,000, in view of his 
assertion that the ‘Star Route” losses aggre- 
gated $4,000,000, and should be properly 
charged to that Administration. As a whole, 
the manual is compiled, with all pains to be 
fair, with great fuliness and thoroughness. Mr. 
McPherson, from his long familiarity with the 
House, has exceptional qualifications for the 
work, which appear in every part of his book. 


...-To the curiosities of literature belongs the 
republication in Kropp, Germany, of the Bible, 
translated by Luther’s friend and coadjutor 
Bugenhagen, into the low-German dialect (Platt- 
Deutsch), which originally appeared in 1623. 
This dialect, which was before the Reformation, 
also a literary tongue, was supplanted entirely 
hy the Saxon-German of Luther’s translation, 
which latter became then the literary langnago 
of the country. Shortly before his death, the 
lamented Dr. Dorner, of Berlin, published a col- 
lection of essays on topics touching systematic, 
exegetical and historical theology, under the 
title of ‘* Gesammelte Schrifien.” This volume 
contains eight articles, some of which had made 
their appearance years ago, in different periodi- 
cals, others being entirely new. 


...-Pictorial descriptions of famous coun- 
trier, prepared with the greatest of artistic ele- 
gance, and at a great expense, are proving very 
popular everywhere, but especially in Germany. 
** Palestine in Word and Picture,” by the famous 
Professur Ebers, of Leipzig, assisted by Lde. 
Guthe, has just been completed; *Napl.s and 
its Surroundings,” a splendid pictorial repre- 
sentation of the “‘ Paradise of Europe,” ia just 
now in process of publication in Leipzig, as is 
also Schlagintweit’s ‘India in Word and Pic- 
ture”; and Hellwald’s “‘ America in Word and 
Picture,” and Kleinpaul’s “Rome,” and Hell- 
wald’s ‘* France,” is in course of preparation. 


....Ten Years a Police Court Judge, by Judge 
Wiglittle (Funk & Wagnalls), is, we understand, 
the record of an actual magistrate and his ex- 
periences. It is an inside view of an American 
Justice’s court, and presents the subject in a 
new light. It is composed in a bright and dig- 
nified style, wholly remote from sensationalism. 
The parts taken from the Judge’s diary are not 
only entertaining, but, in addition, give the 
reader an impression of the functions of such 
courts, and of the cases coming up in them, 
which he will not be likely to get in any other 
way. 

..+.The whole number of publications of the 
world, during the year 1888 was, according to 
the official accounts sent out from Leipzig, no 
less than 15,474 books, pamphlets, etc., and 386 
maps, or 429 books, etc., and 40 maps more than 
duriug the year 1882. Leipzig continues to be 
the center of the book trade for Germany, and 
indeed for the whole world. In that city, dur- 
ing the past year, no less than 2,624 books and 14 
maps were published, while in Berlin 2,434 books 
and 57 maps were issued. Austria issned 1,944 
publications, and Switzerland 644. 


..--l[t is somewhat surprising that, of the 
10,900 publications which appeared in Den- 
mark from the years 1469 to 1880, the largest 
number—namely, 2,659—were in the department 
of poetry, 1,403 were works of fiction, 1,869 
works were on geography and topography, while 
philosophy and morals were represented only in 
112, Theology claims 1,300 publications during 
this period, and 545 were on pedagogy. Of the 
463 periodicals that appeared during these twelve 
years, 196 were published in Copenhagen. 

-+»»The City Council of Boston have pub- 
lished a sumptuous royal octavo in Memorial of 
Wendell Phillips, containing the action of the 
City Government in relation to his death, the 
record of the memorial services, with the origi- 
nal hymns, poem and ode composed for the oc- 
casion, and the eulogy by Mr. George William 
Curtis. 


....Sunday-school librarians will not goastray 
in putting Bishop Oxenden’s Touchstones; or, 
Ohristian Graces and Characters Tested (Whit- 
taker) into their collections. It is plain, pithy 
and full of good sense on points of common 
need and common failure in the Christian life, 
It will be no less useful in family reading. 


io *. A non-technical 


common use is Photography for Amateurs, by 





= 
T. C. Hepworth, recently lecturer in the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, London. It describes 


_apperatus, methods of operation and delicate 


manipulations, and employs the aid of illustra- 
tive diagrams, (Cassell & Co.) 


-++-In Greece there are now 122 printing 
houses, which produce annually about 1,009 dif- 
ferent works. Newspapers flourish in abundance 
and almost in snperabundance, as nearly every 
village has at least one paper. In Athens alone 
there are no less than 54 political papers, 


....-The Hungarian Academy of Sciences, and 
the Historical Society of Budapest have com- 
menced the publication of a series of biographies 
of men and women famous in Hungarian history 
The volumes will be illustrated, and will be 
under the editorship of Alexander Szilagyi. 


...-Dr. Schliemann is engaged on a large 
work treating of his excavations at Tyrens, 
which, like his earlier volumes, will appear in 
both German and English. After the comple- 
tion of this task, he will go to Crete in the in- 
terests of archwological research. 


...-The Prussian government has decided to 
pablish an edition of the best religious songs 
and hymns in raised letters, for the use of the 
blind. Copies are to be given to the pupils who 
complete the course presented in the various 
asylums. 


....With the new year the publication of a 
Revue Chrétienne will be commenced in Paris, 
under the editorial management of Fr. Puanx. 
It will be of a general Christian character, and 
specifically theological articles will be excluded. 


_ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Victron Hvuao has been traveling, with his 
grandcnildren and M. and Madame Lockroy, 
among the mountains of Switzerland, enjoying, 
for the first time in the venerable poet's life, 
absolute rest from work. 





-»--The ‘American Men of Letters” Series 
will include a biography of Edgar Allan Poe, by 
Mr. Woodberry. In preparing itthe author will 
be able to utilize a considerable number of let- 
ters from the correspondence of Mr. James Rus- 
sell Lowell with Poe. 


...-Mr. Andrew Lang’s new book is a fairy 
story for children of all ages—*‘ The Princess No- 
body.” If Mr. Lang can only give us a chronicle 
of elves and fays as delightful as his wife’s recent 
novel of London society, ‘ Dissolving Views,” 
we shall be well pleased, 


...-M. Pons, one of the friends and secretaries 
of Sainte Beuve, who betrayed his affairs to the 
public, and the author of that very blague vol- 
ume “ Sainte Beuve et Ses Inconnues,” has just 
died in Paris, He was a regular contributor to 
Le Livre and at one time a very gay society 
man, 


...-Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson has so 
far progressed with her new novel, on which she 
has been engaged for the last two years, that 
the book can be begun in the January number 
of Harper's Magazine. Its title is “East An- 
gels.” It will be of the same dimensions as her 
longest work, ‘‘ Anne.” 


..+eLord Tennyson is reported to be in high 
dudgeon over the determination of a New York 
house to publish, in a new edition, all the earlier 
poems which he suppressed, particularly the one 
satirizing Bulwer Lytton. We know of no new 
edition of the Laureate’s poems, other than the 
one being published by Macmillan & Co., and 
that, as is expressly stated, is revised throughout 
by the anthor. 


...-In the latest index erpurgatorius of the 
Russian Government the following authors are 
mentioned as forbidden to the public libraries, 
either in translation or in the original language 
of their works: Agassiz, Bagehot, Huxley, Emile 
Zola, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Lecky, Louis Blanc, 
Mr. Geo. Lewes, Lyall Marx, John Stuart Mill, 
Reclus, all of Adam Smith’s economic works, and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. In fiction and belles- 
lettres generally there is a long line of new pro- 
scrits, Mr. Swinburne’s last poem is enough to 
include him. 


....Tothe July partof the Miscellanea Ge- 
nealogica, published by the Messrs. Mitchell & 
Hughes, of London, Mr. Stephen Tucker, well- 
known for his researchesin historic family lines, 
has contributed an account of the ‘ assignment 
of arms, and impalement” to which Shakes- 
peare’s father was entitied and which he bore. 
The article is illustrated by five fac simili of 
documents from the Herald’s College Records. 
A number of Shakesperian collectors having ap- 
plied for copies of the plate, a limited number 
have been struck off by the house for those de. 
siring them. 


...-Amelia Opie, it is said by a relative, was 
at forty-five still lovely, winning, and beloved. 
She was then engaged to « ‘young nobleman of 
whom her friends heard with awe that he was de- 
formed, like Lord Byron, and like him was far 
from perfect in his conduct. He bad a demon of 


a temper, The story ran thet he stabbed a woman 


in a fitof anger.and left the country, ,belivving 
oy ye ary gy when he came 
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back to England, some years afcer, the first per 
son he saw on landing was the very woman he 
thought he had killed. It was darkly hinted that 
after this his conduct did not improve. The en- 
gagement was a short one. It could not have 
ended in a happy marriage. 


_.The “Milton Bible,” which the trustees of 
the British Museum have just purchased, is the 
first Mrs. Milton’s Bible. “I am boa ee 

Milton” ; so runs the inscription, in 
es 3 own handwriting. The poet himself, how- 
ever, bas entered the dates of the birth of his 
children, which are given with commendable 
precision, Thus: “Anne, my daughter, was 
born July 29uh, the day of the monthly Fast, be- 
tween six and seven, or about half an hour after 
six in the morning, 1646. ” Another entry re- 
cords a fact not often remembered. ‘‘ My son 
John was born on Sunday, March 16th, at half- 
past nine at night, 1650.” This child, Milton's 
only son, died an infant, ** through the G-empe 
or bad constitution of an ill-chosen nurse,” says 
Phillips. bs 
———-- <> ——__—— - 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owmg to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced wnte the mze and form aj printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, eto, 
give so littie indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures Of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 








A. 
Henty, author of “ The Boy Knight,” ‘ete. 
lilustrated, 7x43s, pp. viil, wuz, Boston: 
WOUEEED REGS. cccccccccccccccscocccseccccess coves 
Hunter Cats ot Oonnorloa. By _ Helen 
™ eo nm (H. H.), anthor of “ Letters Froma 
-— “r) eve. Illustrated, 74 x5/4, pp. 166. The 


numa River Tales, By Sherwood Bonuer, 

Iliustrated by F. T. ae. Oixtn, Pp. xii, 
sua. Thesame.. cee 1 25 

A Sea Change, By Flo ra 4 ‘Bhaw, “author “of 

* Castl e Blair," etc, Lllust.ated, 649x444, pp, 


Tip Cat. By the au hor of * Miss Toosey's Mis 
sion," ew. 66x44, pp.iv,2z/. Thesame.... 1 00 
Liie and Letters of Bayard Taylor. re aieed by 
Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace EK. Sc me 
der, “is two volumes, 7%x4%, pp. viii, 7 
gee and New York: Houghton, ‘Mittin’ & 
Oo, Per set 


A Wonder Bok For Giris and Bore. By Na- 
thauie!] Hawthorne. With pling: rations we 
F.8, Church, 10%4x/4, pp. 1b. 2 50 
Melodies of Vee a. Bayard ealenot ees. 
pp. iv, 66. ‘ihe 
Text and Verse tor i Day in the Year. 
Scripture Passages aod Parallel Ssiections 
from tae Weitings of John Greealeaf Whit 
tier. Arranged by Gerteule W. Uartian 4. 
514x359, pp. Fe ME sccccccscnsvccecesevee 0 75 
lic Life, as Revealed in th Acts of the 
so a B Joseph restore, D.D. “Vol AT. 


ecccceccces 1 60 
49. = Gold-Seeker of the Sierras. By Joaquin 
Miller, author of “ Memorie and me,” etc, 
Tsyxids, pu. vill, 148. The same........  ......+ 0 76 
New National Fifth Render. Ghapery New N 
tional Reader-.) x5, pp. 4%, New Yor 
and Chicago: A. 8.. a nes & Oo 
Text-Boox of Popular Astrono’ mais th 
91 Colleges, Academies and High Schools, By 
William Peck, Ph.D., UL.D,, Professor of 
Mathematics, Mechanics and Astronomy. in 
) a Colliers, Aa serntes PP. av, om. Phe 
same,.....- ~~ 
John de “wyeliffe ‘the First. of the Reformers, 
and What He Did for England. By E = AY 
Holt, author of" Mistress Ma: ery,” ete, x 
436, PP pp. iv, 217. vow York: Robert Carter & 


Life in the Easie’ ‘e Nest. A Tale of Ap eniien, : 
and, Mahala, the Jewish Slave. A 
x authoress of “Th io astensat — ete. 
44x44, pp. 88. ‘Lhe sam 100 
we Janet's Old House. B ya ‘Lucille No- 
ble, author of “How Billy Went Up in the 
World,” etc. 64x44, pp, 428. New York: Na- 
tonal "Temperance Society and "Publication 
use 
The 8 han ing- Wheel of Tamworth, By the Rev. 
will Smith. 64x4, pp. 26, Thesame. 0 90 
The Divine authect th of oe ee! le. By G, Fred. 


erick t, aul oe of he Logic of Chris. 

tian Evi ae etc. 2%, P pp. xii 

Boston: Cougrecational y-scLool — 
Publishing Sochety......0...ceccseescssececesees 13 


The Pattee of Christiane to the Church, By the 

Rev R. Leavitt, 5x34, pp. * hg ~ ae 0 05 
A Dictionary of of iy o Bastin La 

ev. James Storm omh. eerie 

Svaase Library. 1lx#, pp. ona. New York: 
one NNinni0kedans vedcnscsscreosecsoisessecs 025 

The Dreamer. A ‘fale of S.otch Datrerstt 

~~ By Wilham Sime, (franklin Squar 2 
eee 11x6, pp, %. T. 


The Poem: ofGeorge Eliot, With illustrations 
Schell, Taylor, St. John Harper and others, 
¥ Be bP. p. 442. =—s Lork: es Crowell 


He, eee. It, “An Eplacde in Ea a 
iestarsg ode in r y y Egyptian Bis His. 


The Story of a Count: own. 
pes 2gx434, PP. X, 413, , ~~ RE 
Dae bite sts ttebaentaa tadbiiohenneaiausiouecenasan 1 50 
Celloquial Exercises and Sel 
for Schools an nd Co! loses. Gy We a —— 
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~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘* THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD” 


The Red Walldower, 














A Story, 12mo. $1.75 
UNIFORM WITH AND BY THE 8AME AUTHOR. 
1. My Desire. A Story........... 12mo. $1 75 
2. The End of aCoil. A Story. *‘ 1 75 
8. The Letter of Credit. A Story *‘ 1 75 
4. Nobody. A Slory... - 1 75 
5. Stephen, M.D. A Story..... * 1 75 


“Mise Warner's stories are chara >terized by oy 
of purpose, felicity of style, and «reat jen fgrness, 8 an 





above all, thorough healthfulness,”—Post Kz 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Old Helattet...........cccccreceseeee $2 25 
Melbourne House.........:.0cc0ccse0 2 00 
pO ee 1 25 
The Say and Do Series, 6 vols.. 7 50 
Small Beginnings, 4 vols......... . § 00 
The King’s People, 5 vols.......... 7 00 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
630 Broadway, New York. 


*,"Any of the ehove sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt. of the price 


G. P. PUTIN AM’ SSONS, 
27 and 29 West 28d St, New York, 


Have now ready: 


I. An outline of the Future Religion of 
the World, with a consideration of the facts 
and doctsines on which it will probably be 
based. By T. Liuoyp Stantey. Octavo, cloth. 
$3.00. 


* religion of the coming century in civilized 
rendattel he leis. rel igion of a not distant future will 
in the wenger, bets ef, rest mainly on ne teaching 
Christ as that teac eaching becom sopars ted by criticism 
t =< = apmeeee male to it by his disciples and by 
the mass = bane Hy the paity 
o ite, ny cal and 8: ual recogD 

4 oft feature of the Master's teaching, But “the 

Giyrietiant y of the ‘ebare will be relieved from the in- 
€, the ———— and the legendary."—Hztract 





.. —~ mim of Issachar, a story of 
Wrongs and Remedics. 16mo, cloth. $1.00, 

Ill. A Dream of the Adirondacks, and 
other poems. By Heien HinspaLe Rica. 
16mo, cloth, extra, $1.25. 

In the Series of QUESTIONS of the DAY. 

IV. The Jukes, a study in Crime, Pauperism, 
Disease and Heredity. By the late R. L. Dua- 
DALE. Third edition, with Introduction, by 
Wm. M. F. Round, Sec’y. of the Nationul 
Priscn Association. 12mo, cloth, extra. $1.00, 


*,*Putnam's new Catalogue sent on application. 


Superintendents 


of Sunday-schools, who are thinking of intro- 
ducing a new singing-book this season, should 
send 25 cents to THz Century Co. (38 East 
17th St. New York), for a sample copy of Dr, 
Robinson’s “Spiritual Songs for the Sunday- 
school.” The Jeading papers of almost every 
Protestant denomination call it the best work 
of the kind yet published. Itis different from 
other Sunday-school books in many ways, both 
internally and externally. The pastor of the 
Memorial Church, of Buffalo, says: ‘* Tho book 
is making our school more worshipful. The 
170th thousand is just coming off the press. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
N. TIBBALS’ SONS, 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Catalogues Free. 


Atwater's Library Newspaper File ts the Favorite 


» THE ATWATERFILE 
LIGHTESY,NEATEST BEST, 
SAMPLE POSTPAID 25 Crs. 


Address J. H. ATWATER, Providence, RB. I. 



















AN IMPORTANT NEW SOLENOE THXT.BOOK. 
NOW READY. READY. 


THE NEW PHYSICS. 


By JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 6. D., 
PROFESCOR OF PHYSIOS IX HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


adm arpered a special reference to the _ Present advanced scientific requirements for 


ard University. 
“Intended asa cl 
colleges and advanced 


ass manual of e rimental study in Physics for 
Sreperunery anions xpe y ys 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, $1.20. 
Single cop; y mailed to any teacher of physics upon the receipt of the introductory price. 


iy APPLARH 4 0), Padlishers, Wow Yoox; Basia, Caloagy; $i Francia” 
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TWO HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS, 
I. 


LAUDES DOMINI, 


A SELECTION OF 
SPIRITUAL SONGS, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
Dr. Robinsons latest book. 


Of this new et of fed ee pretty issued by THE 
Century Co onthly says: ** It 
seems to us, ‘in 7 pe en literary and me 
sical oe the v perfec ion of hym 
nol The choicest hymns of the adele. 
combined with the music of the best composers 
and the standard tunes, make Laudes Donuni a 
decided advance upon anything of the kind yet 
produced, Its use will surely lead the teste of 
congregations toward a higher order of music 
than has hitherto found acceptance among them. 
The Boston Advertiser says: ‘The whole 
character of this bymnal, its selections, its let- 
ae ress, its elegant binding, make it the best 
ee of the kind that has appeared in 
is country. 


II, 
SPIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR. 


This hymn and tune book has been the favor- 
ite in the churches since iis issue in 1879, when 
it took the place of the a Songs for the 
Sanctuary, by the sameauthor. Spiritual Songs, 
and Laudes mini, while they are > ondeumeeliy 
the two best hymn and tune books in eaiaene 
to-day, differ in many respects. Ohurches de- 

sir.ng to adopt a new book should examine each 
one sod tote before deciding which is better 
ada to tueir peculiar wants, 

te for particulars, as to specimen copies, 
Mm ..-w etc. Churches using “Songs for the 
Sanctuary " (which we publish) can exchange on 
favorable terms, No allowauce made for any 
other buck, 

‘THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., N. Y. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR, 

By Manie HansEeNn-TayLor and Horace E. ScuppER. 
With three portraits of Mr, Taylor, and other illus. 
trations. 2 vols, ccown 8vo, 64.0; half calf, $4.00, 

A WONDER BUOK FOR GIRLS AND 
BUYS. 

By NATHANIEL Hawrnoryg. Holiday Edition, With 
Iuustrations by F.8,Caunog. 1 vol., 4to, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, g2,5u, 

THE WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER MAR- 

LOWE, 

Edited by A. A. Buen, B. A, In three volumes, svo. 

The set, $9.00. Large woraed edition, $12.00. 


The first v lib: 
the works of ees oe Deaususts, apy ellen as 


MELODIES OF VERSE, 


Lyrics selected from the poetical works of BayaRp 
TAYLOR, printed in tasvetul acyle, aud bound Uuuorm 
with Mr. Aidrich's “* £ érume,"" A DesutiiW Litue 
book, dui, Vela, B1,v0, 


TEXT AND VERSE, 


Selvctions from the Bible, and from the writings of 
Joun G, WHITTIER, chosen by GERTRUDE W. CarT- 
LAND, In dainty binding. 1 vol., 18mo, 76 cents. 

The spirit of Mr. Whittier's’ poetry renders this 
association aitoge.her harmonious, aud the Litue buok 


furnishes @ series Of Stiuuleating and consvii: 
thougnis for every day ot the peat. a 
—_21—___ 








For sale by all bookselle: 4 
on receipt oF pre oy ne publioher pone by matt, poct-pald, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston; 


__11 East 17th st..New York. __ 


THsoLosscaL OOK STORE. | ’ 


ke, 


| Formerly Smith, English & £00 o Putindelpaia. 


4.8. BA KNES & OU.. Educational Pniisnera, NY 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


f the Sunday-School FRE. 
ston santas Sct Lemes FERE GU goal 8 
N. TIBBAL®’ SONS, 124 Nassau st., N. Y. 


HARPER’S PLRIVDICALS. 
8 MAGATING, Ong, Fear... ee 
eT 


OT EE RIN GA TA COL UH twill be anit bi we 
te Bai Cents, sshiaenic 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE A. Y 
R. UARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK 


weer MUSIC. 


CHOIR SINGERS 


should get a copy of 


ROCK OF AGES. 


ee J. W. BISCHOFF. 
noff’s ongeieti faite setting of pe grand old 


Eft! gesspanteatrel ads 


PRICE 6 CENTS. 
Published by JOHN CHUBOH & CO, Cincinnati, O. 
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ing. For sale everywhere, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y, 
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EDUCATION. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION FOR AMERI- 
CAW AND ENGLISH COLLEGES. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D, 
Pa my my bya MayvaRD end Natural zee mor. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
AT COPENHAGEN. 


Tuoven the gathering at Copenhagen 
was somewhat hurriedly prepared it has 
proved to be a success. There were ia at- 
tendance something like two thousand 
delegates. Of these, 300 were from Great 
Britain, 200 from America, and 60 from 
France and Italy. Many of them were vis- 
iting Denmark for the first time, and were 
highly pleased at the aspect of general 
prosperity. The fields and villages show 
energy and thrift, while the capital, a city 
of 800,000 inhabitants, impressed all with 
its commercial activity and beauty. The 
sessions of the Conference were held in the 
Bethesda Mission House, a new and re- 
markably fine building, whose main hall 
seats 1,500, and which has smaller halls, 
seating four or five hundred each, which 
were used when the members of the Con- 
ference met in sections. There was at first 
considerable jealousy at the meetings on 
the part of the Lutheran clergy, partly from 
bigotry and partly from misconceptions of 
the aim of the Alliance. However, four of 
the Bishops were in attendance at the open- 
ing session. Among the delegates were 
many distinguished representatives of re- 
ligious thought and evangelical theology 
from all parts of the world, From Germany 
—the Rev. Dr. Kégel, the Rey. Professor 
Cremer, Count A. Bernstorff, Baron Un. 
gern-Sternberg, Professor Christlieb and 
Baron von Oertsen-Sassen; from France— 
Dr. E. de Pressensé, Prof. Jean Monod; 
from Switzesland—Colonel de Biren, M. 
Sarasin-Bischoff and Professor Godet; 
from Belgium—Pasteur Rochedieu; from 
Holland—Baron van Wassenaer van Cat- 





wyck and Count F. van Bylandt; from 
Austria—Pastor Kotschy; from Spain— 
Pas‘or Fliedner; from Sweden—the Rey. 


Professor Rosenius and the Rev. Professor 
Skarsted, Lund; from Great Britain—Prin- 
cipal Cairns, Drs. Underhill, Mitchell, 
Lang, Boydand Glynn, with Lord Mayor 
Fowler, ex-Lord Mayor MacArthur, Lord 
Radstock and the Marquis of Ailsie; be- 
sides the delegates from the United States, 
among whom were Dr. Schaff, Dr. Hall, 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. W. F. Watkins. 

The preliminary meeting was held, Sat- 
urday evening, Aug. 80th, in the great hall 
of the University. The presiding officer 
was the venerable Dr. Kalkar, of Copenha- 
gen. After his opening address, in the 
Danish, addresses in response were made 
by more than a dozen delegates, each in 
his own language. The Lord Mayor of 
London responded for the British Alliance, 
and Dr. John Hall for the Americdn. With 
the assistance of a book of music, in which 
hymns were printed in three languagés, the 
members severally sang each in the one 
with which he was most familiar. This 
was done without any apparent confusion 
of tongues, and with vocal harmony. The 
mecting closed with the Lord’s Prayer, 
repeated in Danish. 

The work of the Conference opened on 
Monday morning, Sept. 1st. Devotional 
exercises, with a great deal of singing (of 
which the Danes are remarkably fond), oc- 
cupied nearly an hour and a half. Reports 
were then made on the state of religion, in 
Denmark, by Dean Vahl; tf Sweden, by 
Pastor Ostberg; and in Finland, by Pro- 
fessor Rabergh. 

On Monday afternoon a sectional meet- 
ing, in English, was held in one of the 
lower halls, Dr. John Hall, of New York, 
presiding. Here the reports read in the 
morning were interpreted into English. 

In the course of a brief discussion that 
followed, Dr. Underhill, as honorary secre- 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society, in- 
vited all present to join in an expression 
of appreciation of the noble and generous 
conduct of a former king of Denmark with 
regard to missions sent out to India from 
Great Britain. 

The following resolution, which was sec- 
onded by the Rev. Murray Mitchell, was 
carried, with great cordiality and unanimity: 

“That this meeting of the English and Amer- 
ican sections of the Evangelical Alliance, assem- 
bled in Copenhagen, and consisting of Christian 
brethren of various denominations of the Chris- 
tian Charch in Great Britain and America, de- 
sire to take the earliest opportunity permitted 





themof expressing the gratitude they feel to 
Frederick IV, ancestor of the present King of 
Denmark, for his gracious interposition on be- 
balf of the Christian mission of Great Britain 
in Hindustan. They cannot forget the eminent 
services of such men as Ziegenbalg and Schwartz 
in Southern India, who were the first to intro- 
duce the Gospel into that vast dependency of 
Great Britain ; but they desire especially to sig- 
nalize the generous service, rendered with the 
sanction of his sovereign, by the representative 
of the Danish Crown, at Serampore, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, when, by the action of the East 
India Company, the missionaries of the Baptist 
Missionary Society were threatened with deport- 
ation from the country. On that occasion pro- 
tection was given to the persecuted missionaries, 
and, in the face of threats from the Indian Gov- 
ernment, the Governor of Serampore, General 
Bie, persisted in shielding the missionaries, who 
had taken refuge under the Danish flag, from 
further persecution, and in giving opportunity 
for the planting of the Gospel in India, which 
has now, under more auspicious circumstances, 
attained to vast and increasing magnitude. The 
Christians of Great Britain, and of all lands, 
cannot but remember with the deepest gratitude 
the services thus rendered by the Crown of Den- 
mark, and beg to express their profoundest 
wishes and prayers for the prosperity and prog- 
ress of the Danish Monarchy and people under 
the reign of its present gracious sovereign, to 
whose family the Crown of Great Britain and iw 
people are so closely allied.” 


Over the Monday evening meeting the 
Lord Mayor of London presided. There 
was read an address prepared by the Rev. 
J. McCulloch, ex-President of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, on ‘‘ Christian Life 
in Relation to Domestic and Social Con- 
duct,” and one by the Rev. W. F. Watkins, 
D.D., of New York, on ‘‘The Power of 
Prayer.” 

On ‘Tuesday morning many of the dele- 
gates visited the Palace of Rosenborg, 
which was thrown open for their enter- 
tainment. At the Conference there were 
reports on the state of religion in France, 
Switzerland and Germany, There was 
also an address by Professor Scharling, of 
Copenhagen, on ‘* The Scientific Training 
of the Clergy by the Universities of Scan- 
dinavia.” In the German section there 
was some excitement at the introduction 
of the question of religious liberty as vio- 
lated by the treatment given the Salvation 
Army in Switzerland. ‘ Colonel” Clib- 
born spoke strongly of the persecuting 
conduct of the Swiss Government, the 
Swiss delegation not being pleased with his 
remarks, 

The great hall, on Tuesday evening, was 
crowced to excess, and many were unable 
to find admission. At seven o’clock the 
King and Queen of Denmark, the King and 
Queen of Greece, and the Crown Prince 
and Princess, with their suites, attended, 
and were received with cheers. They were 
seated on the right of the chair. The King 
and Court were in evening dress. After 
singing the ‘‘ Grand Dieu,” asa hymn of 
praise, to one of Haydn’s highest composi- 
tions, in which the whole assembly joined, 
Sir William McArthur, M.P., as appointed 
by the Council of the Alliance, took the 
chair. The chairman made an address, and 
then introduced Dr. Philip Schaff, who 
spoke on ‘*The Discord and Concord of 
Christendom.” Tne substance of Dr. Schaff’s 
able address has already been laid before 
our readers. He was followed by Pasteur 
M. Monod, of Paris, on ‘‘Our Duties and 
Our Hopes as Christians,” The meeting ot 
the evening was of especial interest. 

Of the proceedings of the remaining days 
we shall speak hereafter, It is sufficient 
to say at present that the success of the 
Conference is such as to give the highest 
pleasure to all the friends of the Alliance. 

Tue tenth World’s Conference of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations was held in Berlin, 
Aug. 20-24th. Nearly two hundred and fifty 
delegates were in attendance ; Great Britian and 
Ireland sending 90; America 46; Germany 70; 
and Switzerland 18 ; while France, Italy, Belgium, 
Austria, Russia, Sweden, Deamark and Holland 
were represented. The presiding officer was 
Count Von Bernstoff, of Berlin. A sermon was 
preached by Dr. Qnandt, one of the most popular 
preachers of Berlin. Addresses were also made by 
Court Chaplain Frommel, Court Chaplain Stick- 
er, Baron Von Oertzen, of Hamburg. There 
were also present Count Piickler, and Baron Von 
Rothkirch, of Berlin, Pasior Krummacher, of 
Elberfeid, and Pastor Von Ranke, of Potsdam. 
At the opening meeting there was read a letter 
from the Emperor, expressing his,interest in the 
Conference, Among the delegates from Great 





Britain were George Williams, M. H. Hodder, 
W. G. Paton, and the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
Among those from America were Richard C. 
Morse, R. BR. McBurney, T. K. Cree, H. J. Mc- 
Coy, Dr. Schaff, and Professor Welch, of Auburn. 
Reports were made from England, by Mr. George 
Williams ; Germany, by Pastor Klug ; Switzer- 
land, by Mr. Eidenbenz; Sweden, by Captain 
Lagerorantz ; Norway, by Pastor Eckhoff ; France 
and Algiers, by M. de Rougemont; Russia, by 
Pastor Duarkowitz ; Denmark, by Mr. Poulson ; 
Belgium, by Mr. Lauffer ; Italy, by Pastore Ro. 
Davio. The American paper, prepared jointly 
by the President of the Chicago Association, Mr. 
J. L. Honghtaling, and the State Secretary of 
Massachusetts, Mr. C, K. Ober, was read by Mr. 
Dan P. Eells, of Cleveland. Great Britain and 
Ireland reported 441 associations ; Italy, 17, with 
1,000 members; Russia, 6; Switzerland, 171, 
with 3,000 members; Denmark, 30; and 
America, 858; a number almost equal to that of 
all Europe. The Conference was highly suc- 
cessful and showed a growing interest jn Asso- 
ciation enterprises. 

....-The Ninth Congress of the Episcopal 
Church will be held in Detroit beginning Oct. 
7th. The subjects for discussion are : ‘ Author- 
ity and Conscience,” ** The Cathedral System in 
America,” ‘Moral Education in Public Schools,” 
“The Confessional,” ‘Is Our Civilization just 
to Workingmen?” ‘ Agnosticism,” ‘‘The Mis- 
sion and Evangelistic Preaching.” Special ad- 
dresses will be made by Bishop Harris, of Michi- 
gan, Bishop H. C. Potter, of New York, and the 
Rev. Geo, D. Wildes, D.D., General Secretary of 
the Congress. The National Convention of Uni- 
versalists meets in October at Peoria, Ill. The 
Baptist Autumnal Conference meets in Novem- 
ber in Philadelphia, Prof. E. H. Johnson, D.D., 
of Crozier Theological Seminary presiding. 


....-The second convocation of the colored 
clergy of the Episcopal Church was held, recently, 
in this city. Representatives of the colored 
Episcopal churches were present from various 
sections of the South and the North. Among 
the questions discussed were ‘“‘ Which are the 
most Desirable for our Churches, Ornate or Sim- 
ple Services?” ‘The Best Mcde of Promoting the 
Spiritual Lite of Congregations,” and “ How 
Best to Secure Accessions to the Communion of 
the Church.” The Episcopalians have training- 
schools for colored clergymen at Raleigh and 
Petersburgh, 


...-The late Mr. Joseph Livesey, of Preston, 
England, was accounted the father of the Total 
Abstinence movement in Great Britain. He drew 
up a form of pledge as long ago as 1832, which 
was subscribed by himself and seven of his 
friends, and from that time forward he was 
earnestly engaged in temperance work. Mr. 
Livesey afforded, in his own person, a proof that 
abstinence is not unfavorable to health and long 
life; for when he died he had entered on his 
ninety-first year, 


....The statistics of the Reformed Church in 
America, as given in the Acts and Proceedings 
of the General Synod received by us from the 
Board of Publication, contain the following: 
Churches, 520; ministers, 549; received last 
year to communion on confession, 4,388; in- 
fants baptized, 4,397; adults, 1,084; total num- 
ber in communion, 81,880; contributions for 
religious and benevolent purposes, $220,383 ; for 
congregational purposes, $938,190. 


...-In the open-air services and other special 
religious efforts in England, many leading 
ecclesiastica are taking an active part, One of 
our contributors, some months ago, guve an 
account of an address in a mission hall, by the 
Bishop of Carlisle, One of the English papers 
speaks of a recent open-air service on Douglas 
Head, Isle of Man, at which the Bishop of the 
diocese delivered an address. Some six thous- 
and persons were present, 


....Not long ago, in Russia, Count Pashkoff 
commenced some special evangelical labors, 
holding meetings in his own house, and or- 
ganizing a tract society in connection with 
his work. He was seconded by Count Korff, an- 
other pious nobleman, Their labors aroused 
priestly jealousy ; and the result is the issuing of 
a decree of exile for both, with the burning of 
their tracts and the closing of their rooms, 


....A convention of Christian workers has 
just held a three days’ sevsion, at the Twenty- 
third Street Gospel Tabernacle, in this city. 
Among the addresses was one by the Rev. Hugh 
O. Pentecost, on ‘* The Christian Life,” and one 
by the Rev. A. B. Simpson, who argued that 
with implicit faith in God, and earnest prayer 
to him, diseases might be cured without the aid 
of a physician, 


....Four new stations of the MoAll mission in 
France have recently been opened, making 
ninety-four stations in all, Two more Ameri- 
can auxiliaries to the mission have been organ - 
ized—one at Troy, N. Y., and the other at Newark, 
N. J. 

....The Danish Lutherans of America, who 
have hitherto belonged to the Norwegian Danish 


Conference, have recently decided, at a meeti 
held in Omsha, Neb., to constitute a synodical 
body for themselves, : 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 5TH. 


SOLOMON SUCCEEDING DAVID—I lines 
I, 22—35. 


Davip was now an old man. So feeble was he 
that some of the courtiers seem to have thought 
that he was as good as dead, and that a new 
king could be set up without waiting for his 
actual decease. 

Bath-sheba seems to have been the king’s 
favored one among all his wives. This may have 
been not merely because of her beauty, which at 
first attracted him, but because she had stood in 
a peculiar relation to him in regard to bis spir- 
itual experiences. With her history was connected 
his great sin, his punisisment in the death of the 
child for whose life he prayed so earnestly 
(IL Sam. xii, 15—23) and his deep repen.ance 
(Ps. 51). 

Nathan the prophet had served David for 
many yerrs, had shown his friendship for the 
king in the truest of all ways, by reproving bim 
for his transgressiun, and had revealed to David 
many times the mind of the Lord. His intlu- 
ence with David was naturally great. 

Solomon was the son of Bath-sheba. In the 
record of his birth (II Samuel xii, 24, 25) we 
are told that the Lord loved him and he was 
called also Jedidiah—i. e., ‘Beloved of 
Jehovah.” We may believe that he inherited 
physical beauty from his mother and supe- 
rior mental and spiritual traits from his father. 
We may believe that it was not merely from im. 
pulsive partiality or good will to a favorite wife, 
but from true superiority in the young man him- 
self that David had appointed him to inherit the 
crown. 

Adonijah was the son of Haggith, another of 
David's wives, Like his rebellious brother, Absa- 
lom, he was ‘*very goodly” in person, and also 
ambitious, As David showed great tenderness 
for Absalom, so he had been kind, perhaps fvol- 
ishly kind to Adonijah, never crossing him in 
his plans or even reproving him after he had 
done wrong. David seems to have had great 
affection for his children; see his lament over 
Absalom, his agony of prayer for the babe that 
was sick, and his mdulgence toward Adonijah. 
Perhaps he was guil y of Eli’s sin. 

‘*The King’s Sons,” (v. 25) his brothers and 
half-brothers, Adonijah had been able to enlist 
on his side, as against their brother Solomon. 
This was, possibly, through their envy of Solo- 
mon as a rising man, A list of David’s sons is 
given in I Chronicles ini, 1-9. For various rea- 
sons—-as, for example, that the same person 18 
sometimes called by different names—it requires 
a little study to make this list agree with the 
other accounts. 

Joab, the commander of the army, the one who 
had suppressed the revolt of Absalom, now was 
brought to favor Adonijah. ‘ The captains of 
the host,” the kading officers generally, went 
with him in this matter. Joab, who was the son 
of David's sister Zeruiah, haa been second only 
to the king himself in all tbe history of David's 
reign, and his support promised much. 

* Abiathar, the priest,” was another who had 
been prominent through David’s whole reign. 
He had shared in ull the vicissitudes of David's 
career (I Kings ii, 26, 27), and his name added 
strength to Adonijah’s enterprise. 

Adonijab had surrounded himself with a body- 
guard and outriders, and all the other elements 
of royal state. He raised no separate army ; tor 
he doubtless thought he had all things so ar- 
ranged that he could seize the crown without 
opposition. At an appointed place, just outside 
the city, he made a great feast, and gathered his 
followers, and they hailed him as already in 
possession of the kingdom, shouting: *‘ Long 
live King Adonijah.” The aged David knew 
nothing of this, and it seemed that the king- 
dom was passing over to Adonijahb. 

There was no law that the cldest son stould 
succeed to the throne. It was held that the king 
had a right to say who his successor should be 
(v. 20), and David had named his younger son 
Solomon. In I Chron. xxviii, 5, David says to 
the princes of Israel that the Lord had chosen 
Solomon to sit on his throne; but this may be 
merely as one might now say that the Lord has 
made Mr, Arthur President of these United States. 
Had there been a direct message from God ap- 
pointing Solomon his successor, David .would 
hardiy have based Solomon’s right to reign 
solely on his own promise (v. 30), At any rate 
Adonijah had no title to the crown. 

Prompt action was necessary, not only to save 
the crown for Solomon, but also to save his life 
and that of his mother ; for, often, in Oriental 
countries, a brother who may become a rival for 
the crown is put to death. 

Nathan may have been anxious that Solomon 
should succeed his father, nut only because he 
had a better right to the crown, but also because 
he was a better man than Adonijah: And Nathan 
shows that aman of piety may also be prompt to 
act in secular affairs. 

The aged David acts with the promptness and 
energy of his middle fe. And he disposes of 
his throne while he is yet alive. So, if men who 
wish their wealth to go to good causes would act 
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as their own executors, their intentions would, 
in many eases, be more fully carried out. 

Notice David’s oath by the Lord ‘that hath 
redeemed my soul out of all distress.” Jehovah 
is the God not only of the whole universe, but 
of each one of us in particular, He has come 
near to each one of us in individual mercies. 








Ministerial Hegister. 





BAPTIST. 
BANVARD, Joserx, accep's call to Independ- 
ence, Mo. 
BROOKS, J. H., Washington, D. C., died re- 
cently. 


BURSON, G. W., died recently in Bowden, Ga. 

CODY, A. A., North Bennington, Vt., resigns, 

copy, J. V., ord. in Ontario, Til. 

COVELL, Mrxton C., ord, in White Plains, 
N. Y. 

DUDLEY, J. H., Niles, Mich., resigns. 

EARL, I. N., resigns pastorate of Bethesda ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

GOULD, E. P., late Professor in Newton Theo. 
Sem., accepts call to Burlington; Vt. 

HAZLEWOOD, F. T., Bangor, Me., accepts call 
to Firat ch., Lynn, Mass. 

HOLYOKE, E. O., ord. in Pittsfield, Mass, 

LOCK, Witu1am, died recently in Forestville, 
x, ¥. 

MARTIN, F. A., accepts call to Southport, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gipeon, ord. in Brookline, Me. 

OGDEN, P. F., Monroe, accepts call to Clinton, 
Mich. 

PEEPELS, H. C., ord. in Rochester, N. Y. 

RAYL, Daviv Kempron, died recently in Mill- 
brook, O., aged 35. 

REA, James, called to Calvary ch., Denver, Col, 

ROBINSON, 8., Oakfield, accepts call to Belding, 
Mich. 

SILLIMAN, E. E., ord. in Walnut Grove, Ill. 

SILVER, Groraz, died recently in Bunker Hill, 
Ill. 

SMITH, 8. P., accepts call to Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 

THOMAS, J. B, ord. in Mishawaka, Ind. 


OONGREGATIONAL. 

ADRIANCE, 8. W., Woodford’s, Me., called to 
Highland ch., Lowell, Mass. 

BAKER, Miss L. 8., ord. in Nantucket, Mass. 
(by the church, without a council), to “the 
functions of a rettled minister, as far as the 
rules of Congregationalism will allow,” 

BENNETT, Witu1amM P., Ames, Ia., call to Crete, 
Neb. 

BIDWELL, Joun B., Geneva, Iil., accepts call to 
Cambridge, Ll. 

BOARDMAN, Joseru, Seabrook, N. H., aétepts 
call to Barnet, Vt. 


BOYNTON, Nenemian, Littleton, Mass., dis- 
missed, 


CHILD, Frank 8., Greenwich, accepts call to 
Preston, Conn. 


DUSTAN, GeorGr, Peterborough, N. H., re- 
s1gn8, 


GRAVES, ALrHevs, Big Rock, Ia., resigns, 
GRAY, M. 8., Farwell, Mich., resigns, 
HARLOW, E. A., Cape Eliz vbeth, Me., resigns. 
HARRISON, H. 8., accepts call to York, Neb. 


HOFFMAN, Joun H., Henniker, N. H., called 
10 First ch., Shelburne, Mass, 


HUBBARD, George H., ord. in Roodhouse, III, 


HUNTINGTON, Cuarues W., of Ellsworth, Me., 
callea to Pearl Street ch., Hartford, Conn. 


HYDE, Henry, Berlin, called to Rockport, Mass, 
JUNE, Franx 8., ord. in Corning, Ia, 


KELSEY, Henry H., ord. in Second ch., Win- 
sted, Conn, 


KELSEY, Witu1am 8., Hartford, Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Windham, Conn, 

KERN, Anpaew, Grand View, Ia. a 
oon Re ew, Ia., accepts call 

KYLE, J. H., ord. in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARTIN, GEorRGE, Kelley’s Island, called to 
Hartford and Alexandria, O, 


ae Ivan M., Rio Vista, called to Petaluma, 
McDOUGALL, Wixu1aM H., ord. in Cornwall 
Conn. 


MEAD, Wi. W., ord, in Clarion, Ia. 


MILLER, Gzorce A, i 
Rich ford, ny -” Moriah, accepts call to 


MINNIS, Tuomas W., ord. in Kingston, N. H. 
MURPHY, Wituram J., Chester, Vt., resigns, 


NASH, CHaRuzs 8., acc 
ford, foe epts call to East Hart- 


~~ Cuar.es H., Mystic Bridge, Conn., 


PERKINS, A. E. P., Ware, Mass., resigns. 
ROBERTSON, A, A., inst. in Vergennes, Vt. 
SCOTT, Enos B., Onekama, Mich., resigns. 
SKILES, James H., Riceville, Ia., resigns. 
SMITH, A. J., Neosho, Mo., called to Vinita, I.T, 
VOORHEES, J. SPENCER, ord. in Huron, Dak. 
WATERS, Ot1s B., Deli Mills, Mich., resigns. 
WILLSON, T. B., Whitewater, Wis., resigns. 
WRIGHT, Manan H., Utica, Mich., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BOB Reeve, Cherry V. 
Wee i] ry Valley, accepts call to 


JENNER, A. G. E., Sherman Tex., beco’ 
_ master in Griswold College, Davenport, 


— Henry, accepts call to Camden, Me, 

» J. Epwarp, Lowvill fo, Se 

call to Lancascer, Penn. = ae 
BATHBUN, corr B., Walton, N, Y., resigns, 





ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Two singular animals, said to be Mam- 
moths, although only four and a half and two 
and a half feet in hight respectively, arrived 
in New York on Saturday. The animals beara 
general but not detailed resemblance to an ele- 
phant. Their trunks have an upward curve. 
Their ears are flapping, but run parallel with the 
body. A protuberance on the back resembles 
the hump of acamel. The larger animal, ex- 
cepting the trunk and legs, is thickly covered 
with a coat of dark brown hair, from three to 
eight inches long. It resembles bristles, and in 
some places there is an undergrowth of hair as 
soft as wool, The smaller animal is covered with 
a dark, fuzzy down. The age of the larger speci™ 
men is put at six years, and of the smaller one 
attwo years, Just why the animals are ‘called 
Mammoths does not appear to be clear. 





...-A telegram from Portland, Oregon, says 
it appears that the constant violation of the Chi- 
nese restriction law cannot be prevented, though 
United States customs officials are exercising all 
due vigilance. The smuggling of Chinese men 
and women across the border from British Co- 
jumbia 1s of frequent occurrence. A few days 
ago, forty Chinamen landed at Ultsalady from 
British Columbia. There is an organization 
running Chinamen across the line regularly near 
Whatcom and Semiahmoo. The captain of one 
of the steamers says he has been secretly offered 
by Chinamen $80 each for women and $20 each 
for men for bringing them over surreptitiously to 
the American side. Thirty more, principally 
women, have just been smuggled over to Port 
Gamble. 


....Mr. G. A. Rogers, of Boston, made a 
perilous balloon ascension from North Adams, 
Mass., on Friday. The balloon was carried 
south over Greylock Mountain, and reached a 
hight of 10,000 feet. Mr. Rogers was so affected 
by cold that he could hardly use his arms or 
hands when over Greylock Mountain. The 
bailoon rapidly descended and was in imminent 
danger of dashing against the rocks on the top 
of the mountain. Rogers managed to throw 
out ballast and ascend again. The bal‘oon 
landed safely in Williamstown. 


....James Grant Wilson, Elliot F. Shepard 
and Thomas L. James, the committee appointed 
by Governor Cornell, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing subscriptions toward the erection of a monu- 
ment to Garfield, reported to the Governor last 
week, and were discharged. Only thirty-two of 
the sixty counties responded to the appeal. The 
total amount raised, with interest, after deduct- 
ing expenses, was $9,629.22, which was sent to 
the Garfield Monument Association, at Cleve- 
land, ‘ 


....Mr. Keely, of motor fame, conducted some 
experiments with his vaporic gun at Sandy Hook 
on Saturday in the presence of a number of mili- 
tary officers. He sent a number of bullets 
against a target 500 feet distant, and at close 
quarters sent a bullet through a three-inch 
spruce-wood plank, The experiments were 
viewed with great interest, but the nature of 
the vaporic force was not explained. 


... Some dissatisfaction over the financial 
management of the East River Bridge having 
been expressed by Mayor Low and others, Mr 
Austin Corbin has offered the cities $250,000 per 
annum for the right to operate the railway 
passenger traffic, or $450,000 for the use of the 
bridge, including all rights. It is not yet known 
what action will be taken in regard to the matter, 


...-Harry Clay, a grandson of Henry Clay, 
and a well-known lawyer and politician of 
Louisville, Ky., was shot and fatally wounded, 
on Sunday, by Andrew Wepler, a Councilman of 
that city. The fight was the result of a dispute 
about loaning money. Both men were armed, 
and both took position to fire. Wepler shot first. 
He is under arrest. 


..--On Thursday of last week, an unmistak- 
able earthquake shock was felt in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan. Three distinct shocks were felt 
in Cleveland. The shock caused considerable 
fright, but no damage is reported. In general 
the effects were abput the same as accompanied 
tae shock felt throughout the East in August. 


...-A case of yellow fever was discovered in 
the Spanish Hotel, of this city, last week. The 
patient arrived on Wednesday from Havana, 
where he is believed to have been exposed to the 
disease. His life is despaired of. Two sailors 
have died, in Brooklyn, from the same disease. 


----More lumber was burned in Cleveland, 
Ohio, last week. Three fires occurred on Sun- 
day, causing an estimated loss of $250,000. The 
fires are believed to be the work of incendiaries. 


FOREIGN. 


.... Authentic news has at length been received 
from General Gordon. The Kbédivé, Nubar 
Pacha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, and Sir 
Evelyn Baring, the British representative in 
Egypt, have received an identical cipher dis- 





patch from General Gordon. It left Khartim 
August 26th, and says: “I am awaiting the 
British forces in order to evacuate the Egyptian 
garrisons, Send me Zebehr. Pay him a yearly 
salary of £8,000. I shall surrender the Sidan 
to the Sultan directly 20,000 Turkish troops ar- 
rive. If the rebels kill Egyptians you are an- 
swerable for the bloodshed. I require £300,000 
to pay my soldiers, my daily expenses being 
£1,500. Within a few days I shall take Berber, 
where I have sent Colonel Stewart, Colonel 
Power and the French Cunsul with troops and 
Bashi-Bazouks, who, after staying a fortnight 
will burn the town and return to Khartfim. Col- 
one! Stewart will then go to the Equator by way 
of Dongola, to bring the garrisons thence. 
I disbelieve the report that the Mahdi is 
coming. T hope the Sidanese will kill him. If 
the Turkish troops arrive they should come by 
Dongola and Kassala, You should give them 
£300,000." In accordance with the decision of 
last Monday’s conference regarding Egyptian 
finances, in which Lord Northbrook, Sir Evelyn 
Buring, Nubar Pacha, and others took part, the 
Ministry of Finance on Thursday gave orders 
that the revenues which had been assigned to 
the Caisse dela Dette Publique for the redemp- 
tion of the certified debt by purchasers in the 
open murket, should be temporarily paid into 
the Egyptian treasury. The purpose of this 
action is to enable the Treasury to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government and the 
tribute to Turkey. Austria, France and Ger- 
many have instru:ted their representatives there 
to present a collective note to Nubar Pacha, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, protesting against this 
suspension of the sinking fund, It is asserted 
that England is going to lend Egypt £8,000,000 
to pay her floating debt and the Alexandria in- 
demnity. The balance is to be used in the con- 
s‘ruction of irrigation works, Security for this 
loan is now being arranged fcr. 


....The agitation in Belgium in regard to the 
new educational bill, which the King has already 
signed, still continues. On Wednesday last, the 
Mayors of Brussels, Ghent, Liége, Mons, Arlon, 
and Antwerp were granted an audience with the 
King. The Mayor of Brussels, acting as spokes- 
man for all, uttered a strung protest against the 
bill. The deputation for which he spoke, he 
said, represented 820 communes, with a popula- 
tion of 2,800,000. The King, in reply, said that 
he had received numerous petitions also in 
favor of the bill. It was his duty to comply 
with the national will, which was expressed by 
the majority in Parliament. He would always 
scrupulously observe the duties of a constitu- 
tional monarch, and so remain faithful to his 
oath, The bill has been published, and its im- 
mediate enforcement enjoined. 


....On Wednesday of last week two thousand 
French troops landed at the Kinpai Pass, on the 
Min River, below Fuh Chau, and attacked the 
Chinese, defeating them with heavy loss, The 
vessels helonging to Admiral Courbet’s squad- 
ron have been cruising about the Chusan Isl- 
ands, which lie just off the coast some distance 
to the southeast of here. It is thought that 
Admiral Courbet may make these islands his 
headquarters in his operations in the Yang-tse 
River. The islands are of great strategical im- 
portance, but the malaria there is of a deadly 
character. It is said that negotiations for an 
accommodation have been attempted again by 
China, but that Prime Minister Ferry is deaf to 
the Chinese offers. 


....The steamer ‘‘San Pablo” arrived in San 
Francisco last week from China, announcing 
that information hai reached Canton of a 
frightful inundation in the province of Kiang 
See. The news is dated at King-Tak, the chief 
center of the pottery manufacture, und one of the 
four great markets of the Empire. The flood 
lasted four days, and the entire country was sub- 
merged to the depth of sixty feet. Whole towns 
were swept away. It is believed that fully 70,000 
persons perished. It was feared that a pesti- 
lence would follow. 


...-Dom Pedro II, Emperor of Brazil, while 
returning from a naval review had a narrow 
escape from drowning. The boat which he was 
in capsized, but he was rescued. 





COMMON COLDS.—Every one is practically 
familiar with common colds. The chillness and 
shivering, the dullness and languor, the soreness 
of the throat, pain in the head, and stuffed nos- 
trils. We would recommend a timely use of Mad- 
ame Porter's Curative Cough Balsam. A safe, 
reliable, and pleasant remedy. Full directions 
on each bottle. Small bottles 25 cents. 
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NOTICES. 


€@ aul communications for the Editorml, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Coiumns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor et The Inde- 
pendent. P.-0. Bex 2787. 

<@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
#ent to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
Ixprrexpent, Box 2787. 

$8" Remittances should be made payable to Taz 
(NDEPENDENT. 

8” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
aications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
Dot necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

§@” We do not hold ourselves responsib'e for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

6” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
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THE CASE AGAINST MR. BLAINE. 


Tue typical case against Mr. Blaine is 
the history of his railroad proceedings and 
the evidence in the Mulligan letters. 

It shows, in one overwhelming mass of 
proof, what appears Jess distinctly in other 
pazts of Mr. Blaine’s public career, that the 
instinct of the trader has been an essential 
element of his fiber as a politician. His 
mind would not rest on the duties and 
occupations of a political position, but 
drove him on to get his share in the profits 
expected from the legislation he had pro- 
moted. If it were a railway ora bank that 
was enriched by his political action, he 
could not be content until he felt in his 
pocket, or saw on his bank account, that they 
had also enriched him. If it came in his 
way to assist the meritorious inventor of 
the Spencer carbine im getting his gun 
introduced into the Army, he did not fail to 
turo up «@ stockholder in the business 
which his political influence had made 
suddenly lucrative. 

Incident of this kind swarms on the path 
of this little great man. There are other 
jungles in his career that promise as much 
as that whose thorny mazes and crooked 
ways the Judiciary Committee explored in 
1876. But that case remains the one from 
which all the others are to be learned, and 








which carries with it the essence of the 
argument agaist him. 

When Mr. Mulligan closed his testimony 
before the Judiciary Committee, and when 
Mr. Blaine took his seat after having read 
in the House the letters he had stolen from 
Mr. Mulligan, the argument was strong 
enough to convince every man who was 
open to conviction. It did convince the 
most prominent men and journals who have 
been supporting Mr. Blaine since he was 
nominated for President. It convinced 
Mr. Editor Halstead and Mr. Senator Hoar, 
the Tribune of New York, the Tribune 
of Chicago, and the Utica Herald. 

The points brought out in this investiga- 
tion, as they stood two weeks ago, were: 

1. That, in October, 1869, Mr. Blaine ashed 
to be rewarded by parties who had prof- 
ited by a certain decision of his, as Speaker 
of the House, the previous April. The 
criminal quality of this act lay, not in the 
decision, which was just, but in the subse- 
quent attempt to bring it forward as a val- 
uable consideration, that should be reck. 
oned to his pecuniary advantage. 

He pressed this appeal with keen interest, 
writing two letters about it the same day, 
to make sure that bis action as Speaker and 
the importance of it should be appreciated. 
In a previous letter to the same person, on 
the same topic, he had said: *‘Z do not feel 
that I should prove a dead-head in the enter- 
prise if I once embark init. I see various 
channels in which I can be useful.” 

2. When called to account, he pursued a 
suspicious line of defense; was not open, 
obstructed testimony, abused witnesses. 
Failing in an attempt to reach Mr. Mulli- 
gan before his testimony began, he went to 
him at his hotel while it was in progress, and 
possessed himself of the letters he held in 
evidence against him, by breaking his word 
of honor to return them. He declared 
every where that these letters were iusignifi- 
cant, but would not submit them to re- 
sponsible examination. The text of these 
letters, as published, is based on his own 
reading of them in the House, and his 
assertion there that he had read “ every 
solitary scrap and ‘scrimption’ as the chil- 
dren say”; though we now know that he 
omitted the most damaging letter in the 
series. When inquiry was made as to it 
he rose in his seat and asserted that it was 
not in the series. We now have the letter, 
and know that it was there. 


In the same defense he committed him- 
self tostatements, accepted at the time, but 
now known to be false; as, for example, 
that he paid the full market price for his 
Little Rock and Fort Smith bonds, it being 
now proved that they cost him nothing. 
He also said, falsely, that the Road he was 
interested in derived all it held from the 
State of Arkansas, and not from the Fed- 
eral Government, and that he could not be 
compromised as Speaker by the ownership 
of state property—all of which is disproved 
by his letters of Oct. 4th, 1869, the material 
point of which is that, but for his timely 
action, the Road would have lost every- 
thing. His defense led him into trouble of 
the same kind when he denied all connec- 
tion or railway negotiation with Thomas 
Scott, though it is brought home to him by 
an uncontradicted letter of Mr. Fisher, 
Nov. 10th, 1871, that he had such transac- 
tions to the amount of $100,000. 

The new letters, which we publish to- 
day, and whose authenticity Mr. Blaine has 
recognized, fallin with the old ones, and 
leave the case in such a position that, if it 
were understood by the people of the 
United States, it is hard to believe that Mr. 
Blaine would get one electoral vote. 

Among these new letters are two in con- 
tinuation of those calling attention to his 
ruling as Speaker and its effect. In the one 
written Oct. 6th, he recurs to the Speaker's 
ruling again, making three letters in all, 
written to the same person, within twenty- 
four hours of each other, to remind Fisher 
and Caldwell what they owe tothe Speaker! 
In the other he begs Fisher to keep dark 
and still asto what he has sold in Maine, 
particularly with Caldwell, who might think 


that $180,000 in commissions for the sale 


of some $125,000 of bonds was enough, and 
not be as much impressed by the three al- 
lusions to his ruling as Spéaker and 
its effect as be ought to be. 

The vext three letters, of Nov. 1869, 
and of the following Dec. 7th and 9th, are 


_ 





a new instance of Mr. Blaine’s willingness 
to use his official knowledge for the bene- 
fit of people by whom he expected to 
profit. 

He notifies Caldwell of the coming ex- 
pansion of the currency, one of those steps 
in the inflation business which filled patri- 
otic financiers with alarm, but which 
lighted up Mr. Blaine’s mind with a new 
chance to reward his friends. A momen- 
tary sense of what he is doing comes on 
him as he hears the hoarse scratch of his 
pen; but he dashes it aside with the re- 
mark: ‘' Jt will be, to some extent, a matter 
of favoritism who gets the banks,” and writes 
on to Caldwell that: ‘* He will cast an an- 
chor to the windward in his behalf,” and se- 
cure him enough of the new issue to start 
a #500,000 National Bank, which, he as- 
sures him, will be “‘ very profitable.” 

How all this affected Mr. Caldwell is 
seen in the letter of April 25th, 1871, where 
he writes Mr. Fisher; ‘‘ Blaine is an impor- 
tant man for us to have feel all right toward 
ua.” 

The new letters of Nov. 10th, 1871, and 
April 15th, 1872, explain the outstanding 
mysteries of the Maine sales, In the first 
Fisher writes without contradiction or 
correction of ‘' the $100,000 you sold to Tom 
Scott,” a statement which disposes of Mr. 
Biaine’s passionate assertion in the House 
that he had no railway transactions of any 
kind, direct or indirect, with Thomas 
Scott. 

In the letter of April 15th, Fisher writes: 
“IT have placed youin positions whereby you 
have received very large sums of money without 
a dollar of expense to you.” We now know 
that these sums amounted to over $130,- 
000 and are an ugly reply to Mr. Biaine’s 
assertion that he bought these bonds in 
open market, pxying for them what others 
did. 

In the same letter Fisher writes: ‘‘Owing 
to your political position you were able to work 
off ai your bonds at a very high price, and the 
Sact is well known. to others as well as myself. 
Would your friends in Maine be satisfied if 
they knew the facts?” 

The charge which brought Mr. Blaine 
before the Judiciary Committee was that 
he had worked off $75,000 of his bonds 
with the Union Pacific at a very high price. 
In his speech, April 24th, 1876, he denied 


-before the House that he had any railway 


transactions with Mr. Scott, the President 
of tht Union Pacific. Fisher’s letter, April 
15th, convicts him of falsehood on this 
point. The letter of March 10th does not 
name Scott, and leaves that small crevice 
open for a determined Blaine man to shrink 
into and escape with what remains of his 
self-respect; but the comparison of the two 
letters may safely be trusted to carry the 
conclusion that Mr. Blaine stands convicted 
of an historic falsehood before the people 
of the United States and their representa- 
tives in Congress, aud that a falsehood ut- 
tered not in the public interest but to con- 
ceal a disreputable transaction of his own. 

The material point in Fisher’s letter is, 
however, not this, but that the bonds were 
worked off ‘* by means of his political posi- 
tion.” In his reply, Blaine lets this charge 
pass tacitly admitted. He should rather have 
passed every other point and broken this 
down if he could. It is the charge which, 
in many forms, rises up against him from 
all parts of his career, and which, if under- 
stood, would cut him off from every elec- 
toral vote. 

The new series comes to its climax in 
xviii, xix, and xx, which contain Mr. Blaine’s 
attempt to manufacture evidence by cajol- 
ing Fisher into writing out and sending 
him, as from himself, ‘‘ such a letter as the 

enclosed draft.” That the draft was false 
the whole case shows. That Fisher con- 
sidered it false is shown by the fact that 
he would neither copy it nor sign it. Mr. 
Blaine’s conscience pricked just sharply 
enough to make him redouble his cautions; 
** Burn this letter”; ‘‘ Regard this letter as 
strictly confidential’; ‘Do not show it to 

” 


anyone. 

As apiece of effrontery, thie is equald 
only by the affair of the Caldwell cable- 
gram, which, however, must be told by 
itself. 

No. xii in the new series, Oct. 24th, 
1871, harmless as it may sound in the cas- 


ual reading, is so damagiug to Mr. Blaine 
that he risked and lost his reputation for 





veracity on the assertion that he did not 
omit it from the Mulligan letters read by 
him to the House, and that it was not 
among them. This, also, we reserve for 
the present. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Saw Peter to the lame man, at the temple 
gate: *‘I will do better by you than giving 
you money. I will heal your lameness, and 
make a new man of you; and then you will 
not need to beg.” The doctrine underlying 
the narrative is that what man needs is not 
an improvement in his external cir- 
cumstances, but a change in himself. 
‘“Ye must be born again” is the New Testa- 
ment teaching. The trouble is in yourselves. 
Become new creatures in Christ Jesus, be. 
come such men as you should be, and then 
all will be well. 

It is worth noticing that the current Char- 
ity Organization movement is based on the 
same general idea. It uims not tocarry along 
a beggar as a beggar, but to secure such a: 
change of conditions that the man will not 
need to beg. A philosophical treatment of 
the subject of pauperism is based on a 
recognition of the fact that the great thing 
needed is a change in the man himself, so 
that, instead of being a lazy man, he shall 
be au industrious man; instead of a drunk- 
ard, a sober man; instead of a spendthrift, 
a prudent man. The science of charity is 
really based on the idea of the necessity of 
a new creation, the need of a thorough 
change in the man himself. It is but 
another instance in which practical worldly 
wisdom has found itself obliged to come 
into the path of Christian philosophy, in 
which the results of later study have been 
anticipated in the utterances of the Scrip- 
tures. 

The great evils that afflict the community 
spring from faults in personal character. 
If all men were what they should be, in- 
dustrious instead of indolent, temperate 
instead of dissipated, virtuous instead of 
vicious, the burdens of society wouid be 
reducedtoa minimum. A moral community 
will thrive under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, while a vicious society 
will be borae down by a weight of evils, no 
matter how favorable are its surroundings. 
Fromea winter's setilement on a rocky 
coast may spring mighty states, while colo- 
nies planted in palm groves may remaiu 
squalid and weak. The problem as to the 
alleviation of the ills of society is a moral 
problem. ‘True relief can come only 
through a change in men themselves. The 
welfare of the community depends on the 
personal characters of its members. 

Many attempts at wit are made about 
giving a starving man, not a loaf of bread, 
but a tract. Now, in nine cases out of ten 
it is the tract—that is, a moral influence— 
which the man most needs. In most cases 
the man is in suffering because of deficien- 
cies in some form in himself. He lacks 
industry, or lacks prudence, or lacks some 
other personal element. While this lack 
remains the man’s case must continue a 
bad one. Help him to-day, and he must 
be helped again to-morrow. Temporary 
relief may wisely be given while a perma- 
nent amelioration is sought for; but, in 
order that a true benefit be done the man, 
something else than material relief is needed. 

The question whether a boy is going to 
succeed in the world is not the question 
whether his father can ‘‘set him up,” or 
whether he has influential relatives. It is 
the question whether the boy himself is 
what he should be. If he is an industrious 
boy, a faithful boy, an honest boy, a God- 
fearing boy, he will make his way in the 
world though his fatuer can give him noth- 
ing but the paternal blessing; while, if the 
boy is deficient in moral character, he is 
doomed to failure, no matter how much he 
may be bolstered up. A parent’s anxiety 
regarding a boy should be, not to scrape to- 
gether some money to leave him, but to see 
that the boy’s personal characteristics are 
what they should be. If the feet and ankle 
bones of his mora] nature are such that he 
can stand up firm and strong, the boy will 
not need an outfit of “ silver and gold.” He 
will take care of that matter himeelf. 

And this exalts the work of the preacher 
of on Coed. the day-school teacher, 
and of all others who labor, not for the 
material, but for the moral interests of 
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society. The true relief of suffering in the 
community is to be attained, not by the 
distribution of sacks of flour and loads of 
coal, but by changes in personal character. 
The copper tossed to penury will be spent 
for the meager supper or the wretched bed, 
and then the suffering will be the same as 
before. A handful of gold will give no per- 
manent aid. But when, in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, the inward na- 
ture is changed, there is relief perfect, 
grand and glorious. 





THE ETHICS OF VOTING. 


Vorine, considered simply as a physical 
act, consists in handing a piece of paper, 
with certain descriptive words written or 
printed upon it, to an officer of law, known 
as an Inspector of Elections. This paper is 
put into a ballot-box, and then, in due sea- 
son, witn other similar papers, canvassed 
or counted. Every such paper counts one 
vote for the person or persons therein des- 
ignated. The majority of such papers 
elects the person or persons to the office or 
offices specified. It is in this way that the 
people of this country choose their rulers, 
and through these rulers continue and con- 
duct a Republican Government. The pro- 
cess is repeated sufficiently often to keep 
the power in the hands of the people. 

The two general questions for a legal 
voter to ask and answer are, whether he 
shall vote at all, and, if so, for whom he 
shall vote. Here comesin the ethical char- 
acter of the act of voting, io distinction from 
the merely physical act, which, in itself, has 
no moral nature whatever; and here it is 
that the voter should exercise his reason and 
conscience. 

As to the first question, we baveno doubt 
that every man who has the legal right to 
vote, and is in a condition that enables him 
to exercise the right, is morally bound to 
vote. Voting isa duty which he owes to 
society and to good government. It is as 
really a duty as it isa duty to tell the truth, 
or pay his taxes, or toserve on a jury when 
legally summoned for the service. No man 
who has the right, and can exercise it, is, in 
this respect, a good citizen, if he neglects or 
refuses to vote. If all were to imitate his 
example, a republican zovernment would 
be impossible. The fact that the law does 
not actually compel bim to vote is no ex- 
cuse for not voting; and the fact that it is 
inconvenient for him to vote is no excuse 
for the omission. Those who are not suffi- 
ciently interested in the politics of the 
country to vote, either ought not to bave 
the right, or ought to be punished by some 
species of forfeiture. If politics are bad, 
this is a weighty reason why they should 
vote, as the means of making them better. 
A man who is too good to vote is too good 
to live in this world; and, if he can get out 
of it without committing suicide, he had 
better do so. 

The second question relates to the man- 
ner in which the legal voter shall exercise 
the right. The end to be attained is to 
secure, as far as possible, good government 
by placing the affairs thereof in proper 

hands. This is the great question to be 
considered by every voter. And, in con- 
silering and answering this question, he 
will, if he acts intelligently and conscien- 
tiously, determine three other questions. 

The first is whether the candidate for 
whom he is asked to vote is intellectually 
qualified for the duties of the office for 
which he has been nominated, and whether 
his antecedents reasonably show this fact. 
This question cannot be answered without 
comparing the antecedents with the duties; 
and if, upon such a comparison, the office 
and the candidate do not, om the score of 
intelleetual ability, seem fitted to. each 
other, then this of itself is a good reason 
for not voting for such a candidate. 

Tae next question is whether the candi- 
date has such a personal character in respect 
to the common moralities of life, viewed 
relatively to the office for which he isa 
candidate, that he can be wisely and safely 
trusted with the duties and powers of that 
office. Wedo not claim that a candidate 
for civil office shall be siulessly perfect, or 
that he should be a member of the Christian 


church; but we do claim that his personal 


te aah ab tees tous immorali- 
expos didnt, thiery and the like 





and that the known practical morality of 
the man shall at least make him a decent 
and respectable member of human society. 
No man is really fit to be elected to office 
whose personal character places him below 
this standard. We speak of him as he is, 
and not as partisan defamation may repre- 
sent him to be. 
The third question relates to the political 
principles which the candidate represents, 
and which, if elected, he will embody in 
practice. This brings to view his relations 
to a political party, and also the ideas and 
principles of that party. What is he as 
such? What policy does he represent? Is 
he a Republican, or a Democrat, or is he 
something else? Voters have their party 
relations; they are attached to the party in 
whose principles they believe; and the fact 
that a candidate represents them in this re- 
spect is and should bea reason for giving 
him their votes. We do not say that it isa 
conclusive reason; yet it is a very import - 
ant reason. Itis in this way that the voter 
can best aid in securing the practical suc- 
cess of the political principles in which he 
himself believes. He must do so by acting 
with the party that adopts his principles, 
and will, if in power, carry them into 
effect, unless the character of the candi- 
dates is such that he cannot support them. 
We submit this statement to our readers 
as containing what we deem to be a true 
exposition of the ethics of voting. Every 
legal voter ought, as a matter of moral 
duty, to vote at every election; and then, 
as to the candidate or candidates for whom 
he shall vote, he ought to consider the 
three questions of intellectual qualification, 
personal character, and political principles, 
and then, in the light of his survey, he ought 
to give his vote according to the preponder- 
ance of reasons as they exist in his own mind. 
Thisis what we intend to do, and is the best 
general advice that we can give to our 
readers. 


LEARNING THE LESSON OF 
OBEDIENCE. 


Ong of the mest striking addresses at the 
recent meeting of the Prison Reform Asso- 
ciation had for its text Obedience. Warden 
Brush, of Sing Sing prison, is accustomed 
to deal with criminals, and when, out of his 
long experience with the vicious and de- 
praved, he declares that he never hears a 
child’s sullen ‘I will not” without shudder- 
ing, he compels attention. He says that 
disobedience to the laws of the state is what 
makes criminals. This is a truism. Every 
body knows it; but few consider that the 
disobedience which is criminal begins in the 
disobedience which is unfilial. ‘‘ Disobe- 
dience to parents,” says this prison official, 
‘is often the beginning of a path that leads 
straight tu the prison doors.” Is.not this a 
startling thought, and is it not true? 

When we consider how widely and firmly 
crime has rooted itself in society, and read 
the chronicles of it for a day in a single 
city or state, we are overwhelmed with a 
sense of horror and despair. Is the world 
growing worse? How shall we check the 
black stream? We have prisons, we have 
courts, we have stringent laws. We arrest, 
we punish, we make the way of the trans- 
gressor hard; but criminality seems to in- 
crease in spite of our efforts. What is the 
cause of it? Is it possible that it lies in our 
home life? Mr. Brush’s searching inquiry 
leads directly to that source, and forces us, 
whether we like it or not, to admit that we 
have overlooked it. We are accustomed to 
lay stress upon the fact that the children of 
criminals almost invariably grow into the life 
which their parents lead; but we have not 
considered how much lack of parental disci- 
pline contributes toward the making of law- 
breakers. We have only to state the ques- 
tion to feel its force. We are struck at 
once by the correspondences between the 
problem of the state and the problem of 
the family. The family is the unit of the 
state. The state exists for the benefit of 
its families. Whatever affects them for 
weal or woe affects it in like manner. The 
individual is but the unit of the family. 
Whatever helps or hinders the family helps 
orhinders him. The most perfect condi- 
tion of the state is harmony or balance of 
rights, personal and property. Each indi- 
vidual bas the largest liberty consistent, 
with the‘liberty and interest of the rest. 








escence. Sointhe family. Its peace and 
purposes can only be served by an adjust- 
ment of personal relations and rights. The 
violation of these relations and rights de. 
stroys its integrity and defeats the great end 
for which it exists. The principle of obe- 
dience is, therefore, the natural law of both 
family and state. The parental is the pro- 
tective, the instructive, the molding au- 
thority, and if it fails in any respect, the 
family suffers and, ultimately, the state. 
The foundation of order and usefulness 
is laid in the family training. Society looks 
with solicitude, therefore, to the character 
of the homes. It is not » matter of indiffer- 
ence whether ehildren disregard the princi- 
ple of ohedience. The state assumes the 
right to protect itself against the evils of 
illiteracy by compulsory education laws. 
But the results of neglect to train in obedi- 
ence are as bad as those of illiteracy. 
How many parents thick seriously, or at 
all, on these things? If the boy escapes 
his tasks, and becomes an idler, they dread 
the effect of bad company on him; but see 
no danger in his unwillingness ‘o submit 
to wholesome regulations. If he knows no 
Jaw but his own will in youth, how can he 
be expected to submit to the restraints the 
state imposes? If he is a rebel in the fam- 
ily relation, what will he be in the state? 
The principle of obedience lies at the 
base of all social, moral and religious life. 
God has emphasized it by making it one 
of the ten commandments. Jesus has 
sanctified it in his blessed example; for he 
was ‘subject unto” his parents. The 
home is the appointed place to learn to 
obey. It is the best of all schools. There 
the lesson is taught with love and gentle- 
ness, and the discipline of the school, super- 
added, fixes firmly the principle which all 
useful and successful men and women 
must regard. If the lesson is not learned 
at home and in school, it must be learned 
in the hard school of the state—the jail 
and the prison—with bitter humiliation; for 
those ‘‘contending ‘gainst obedience as 
they would make war with mankind ” 
must be brought into harmony with that 
law at any cost. 


—_—_ 


EMANCIPATION IN BRAZIL. 








We are not so tar out of sight of the 
abolition of slavery in our own land, and 
the fierce discussions preceding and at- 
tending it, as to be uninterested in a similar 
contest in the largest of the South Ameri- 
can nations. Brazil, having a population 
of about ten millions, of whom about one 
million eight hundred thousand are slaves, 
is the only monarchy on this continent, and 
covers almost one-half the territory of 
South America. The population is exceed- 
ingly diverse io origin, two hundred thous- 
and being uncivilized Indians, and the 
remainder largely mixed races of whites, 
Indians and Negroes. The pure whites are 
mainly descendants of Portuguese settlers. 
The Indians, the number of whose tribes is 
very large, predominate in the north, while 
the Negroes have the majority in the 
south. There is a large slave-holding 
aristocracy among the whites, and an in- 
dependent race of shepherds who have a 
zeal for freedom. The emperor is a heredi- 
tary constitutional monarch, who is highly 
educated and very liberal in his views, and 
has pursued an enlightened policy ever in 
advance of the mass of his subjects. 

The General Assembly, corresponding 
well to our legislative department, consists 
of the Senate and the Chamber ot Deputies, 
the former having a life membership and 
the latter elected for four years. The 
emperor is supported by a Cabinet, the 
leader of which is styled tbe President of 
the Council, and all government questions 
are largely under Cabinet counsel and con- 
trol. The Cabinet is now composed of 
members of the Liberal Party. 

Agitation of the slavery question has 
grown with great rapidity in the last few 
years, until public feeling about it has be- 
come intense. The Council is now so firm- 
ly resolved upon securing immediate action, 
that the Ministry announce that only « final 
legislative defeat will force them to retire 
from the discussion, The excitement is so 
extended that some inimediate settlement of 
the question by legislation is imperatively 
demanded. 








The common good requires common acqui- 


It. cannot be doubted that the result will 


= 
prove at least a signal step in the progress 
of emancipation, sivce the President of the 
Council has announced that the Govern- 
ment will make Cabinet questions of, that 
is, will stand or fall upon, the demand for 
the freedom of all slaves above sixty years 
old, and for increase of the emancipation 
fund by an imperial tax. A government 
bill upon slavery was introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies by a deputy, the son 
of the President of the Council, on the 
15th of July, and referred to the Committee 
on Justice and Estimates. So great was 
the excitement that the President of the 
Chamber, who, with his family, own 8,000 
slaves, immediately resigned his office, and, 
with other members of the liberal majority, 
went into active opposition. The govern- 
ment, although the liberals have a decided 
preponderance, escaped a defeat on a vote 
of want of confidence, bya bare majority 
of three, on the very day of the introduc- 
tion of the bill. The boundaries of the 
parties seem to be effaced by the new 
issue, many conservatives, rallying to gov- 
ernment support in place of seceding lib- 
erals. Both parties were fearful of appeal- 
ing to a general election upon the slave 
issue; but this is now made unavoidable 
by the defeat of the bill in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The main features of the bill, as detailed 
in a letter to the New York Herald, are the 
following, in brief: 

First. The freedom, on the ; assage of 
the act, of all slaves sixty years old; the 
infirm and sick to be cared for by owners, 
or, in case of their failure, by the state. 
This clause will affect over 150,000 at once, 

Second. Registration of all slaves within 
a year, after due notice; all not registered 
being considered free. 

Third. Fixing the value of the slave by the 
owner; $800 being the maximum for those 
under thirty years of age; $700 for those 
under forty; $600 for those under fifty, 
and $400 for those under sixty; due allow- 
ance to be made for sickness or infirmity, 
This scale of prices, it is estimated, will 
reduce the value of slave property from 
one-third to one-half. 

Fourth. Increase of emancipation fand; 
in addition to direct taxes on slaves, im- 
posing taxes on lotteries, twenty per cent. 
on income of government stock, into which 
the monastic realty is to be converted, 
taxes on inheritances and legacies, of slaves, 
on gifts, purchases and exchanges. Also 
a surtax of six per cent. on all the imperial 
taxation except on exports. The estimate 
of total amount of annual fund thus to be 
secured is about four million dollars, for 
emancipation of twenty-five thousand slaves 
annually in early years, and fast increasing 
numbers in later years, with the hope of 
attaining universal freedom by 1890. It 
will be noted that the payment for the 
slaves by taxation will full largely upon 
those who have been enriched by slave 
property and labor. 

Fifth. Localization of the slaves within 
the province of their residence at the date 
of the bill, those transferred becoming free, 
except in case of runaways and slaves of 
owners changing actual residence. 

Sizth, Freed slaves to retain their pres- 
ent residences for five years, uvless judi- 
cially authorized to change; to earn their 
living by some settled occupation, either by 
a trade, or contracts of hire, the Govern- 
ment creating agricultural colonies for those 
who fail to find employment. 

In addition there are provisions favoring 
freedom by testament, forbidding mortgage 
of any but farm slaves, and annulling all 
stipulations hurtful or embarrassing to lib- 
erty. 

This slave bill was to have been reported 
tor discussion on the 80th ult.; and the re- 
sult will be anticipated with deep interest 
by all lovers of freedom. a 

It will be seen that there is much pro- 
found thought in this well-balanced plan uf 
emancipation, and that all the statesmen do 
not reside in our Northern hemisphere. 
And, although there aré some points in 
which such a plan wou'd not have suited 
slavery in our land, and some principles in- 
volved that may be deemed repugnant to 
our sense of right, yet, in a land which 
owns Romanism as its established Church, 
in which there is'a grow ert 96 
delity, spiritualism and other wrors, with a 
deep-seated and debased immorality preva- 
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lent, such a scheme as this is marvelous for 
its perspicacity and liberality. 

It will be interesting to trace the differ- 
ent conditions between our constitutional 
law and that of Brazil; ours, for example, 
prohibiting the taxation of slavery, and to 
watch the effect of an attempt of the state 
to pay the owners for manumission. The 
scheme to localize the freedmen for a period 
of years, to compel them to work and their 
late owners to support the sick and infirm, 
and to provide agricultural colonies for 
those failing of employment, involves in- 
tricate problems. It will be observed 
that the Brazilian Emancipation bill does 
not provide for securing the ballot to the 
liberated. We may. wel! rejuice at the 
growth of the spirit of liberty in our sister 
state, and hope that in the struggle on 
which the Cabinet has determined to enter 
with a new Parliament the anti-slavery 
party will be successful, 

ee 


Editorial Notes, 


Kecentty a writer in the London Times made 
an elaborate defense of the use of alcoholic 
drinks, trying to prove that they are not only 
harmless but necessary to the highest physical 
state, and that only in excess and to the “ in- 
capable and feeble-minded” do they become in- 
jurious, Contrasting the number and character 
of those who ure intoxicating liquors ‘* moder- 
ately” with the half a million or so of (mainly) 
disreputable people who use them immoderately, 
he contended that the great majority could not 
justly be expected to give up an agreeable and 
whoksome beverage for the possible reforma- 
tion of the small minority. The Zvening Post, 
of this city, says the moral question which is in- 
vulved in the problem whether *‘ Those who cau 
drink in moderation are bound to give up drink- 
ing, for the sake of those who cannot drink 
in moderation,” ia oneon which “it is not 
possible to throw much light by experiment.” 
This is a very queer doctrine. Experiment does 
show the force of example in drinking. The 
Post, having conceded that the “ one thing 
about alcohol which seems to be settledis that 
it is the most potent, direct cause” of * poverty, 
crime and disease,” it must logically maintain 
that the good of society requires that this cause 
be removed, and the moral question has a great 
deal to do with it. It may be true that ‘‘no man 
can make sure that, by excluding wine from his 
table, he will save his sons from becoming drunk- 
ards”; but he can make sare that bis example is 
ageinstand not for drunkenness. He knows 
that the tendency of drinking is toward drunk- 
enness. If he uses wine, and bis sons become 
drunkards, can he be sure that it was not his ex- 
ample that made them so? And if he cannot be 
sure that the force of his example will not help 
to make drunkards of his sons, is be not a very 
selfish father to insist on gratifying his own 
wishes at such a cost to his sons? The general 
good requires this sacrifice from the strong for 
the benefit of the weak. 








Tux force of a good example in temperance 
seems to the Post to be largely wasted, because 
th :ro are 39 few opportunities for exercising it. 
This 1s « very singular statement. ‘ Most of the 
driaking in America,” are its words, ** is done in 
bars, in which nobody can set a good example at 
all, and very little of it in placesin which total 
abstainers can exhibit their abstinence.” If 
drinkers lived entirely in saloons, completely 
shut out of the world, they might possibly be 
inaccessible to the influence of example; but 
there is not a drinker alive that does not see and 
contrast the effects of a sober and a drunken 
life. No abstemious man can hide his example. 
The most that can be said 1s that good influences 
do not always save, nor do they have the same 
force on all men; but they do work a vast 
amount of reformation. The Post doubts the 
efficiency of prohibitive legislation, and says that 
drinking in Maine “appears to have been very 
great despite the law,” and that there seems to 
be no “fixed and certain connection between pro- 
hibition and consumption ” ; but its closing sen- 
tences imply a strong reliance on law in oppos- 
ing the ravages of intemperance, Speaking of 
the great increase in the use of “ardent spirits” 
in France and Switzerland, it says: ‘The reports 
on this subject are alarming and indicate the 
need of very decided restraints of some kind, if 
on no other ground, out of regard for the pub- 
lic health.” 





Tur funeral of “‘Jerry” McAuley, last Sun- 
day, was one of the largest New York has seen 
fora longtime. The Broadway Tabernacle was 
packed till not even standing room remained, 
while men and women of the highest social 
circles came, side by side with pubiicans and 
harlots, to look for the last time on the face of 
the dead. If any one suggests that the occa- 
sion was “sensational,” he will be strictly cor- 
rect. When a river thief, a state prison con- 
vigt is brought to begome a respectable man, a 





man coramanding the confidence and co- 
operation of the best men and women of the 
city, the case is as sensational as was the work 
of Jesus in cleansing the lepers and opening 
the eyes of the blind. We read that the multi- 
tude felt a curiosity to see Lazarus, who had 
been raised from the dead ; and what wonder is 
it that attention should be attracted by a case of 
resurrection from moral death, fiom the sheol 
of sin and crime? If men are interested in ex- 
periments in physical science, it is not unreason- 
able that they should follow with interest such a 
case of transformation in the moral kingdom. 
And he has been a wonderfully useful man. In 
the last fifteen years he has been the means of 
the conversion and elevation of a very great 
number of the criminal and vicious, the very 
lowest of both sexes. And he was a man of re- 
markable abilities in many respects. Many a 
dignified clergyman would hardly have wanted 
him asacompanion in labor; but there is a 
‘diversity of gifts,” and he had talents, which, 
in his peculiar work, gave him remarkable power. 
For each man there is a place to labor, where he 
can accomplish what no one else could. The 
published life of ‘‘ Jerry” McAuley is one worth 
reading, and his story contains smportant les- 
sons, 





Just as the voluminous discussion of the case 
of Professor Woodrow bas begun to fall off and 
the disputauts to grow weary of their war of 
words comes the announcement that the Board 
of Directors of the Columbia ‘Theological Semi- 
pary have had a two days’ session on the case of 
the Faculty’s President, in which papers defend- 
ing and papers attacking hia doctrine of evolu- 
tion were read and di d. The lusion 
of the whole matter was that the Board adoptcd 
the following resolution by a vote of 8 to 8: 

Resolved, That the Board is not prepared to con- 
cur in the view expressed by Dr. Woodrow as to 
the probable method of the creation of Adam's 
body; yet, in the Judgment of the Board, there is 
nothing in the doctrine of evolution, as defined and 
limited by him, which appears inconsistent with 
perfect soundness in faith.” 





The minority of three entered a protest against 
this action and against the doctrine as coutrary 
to the Confession of Faith; and the case now 
goes to the patronizing synods. Until some 
definite contrary action is taken by these bodies 
Dr. Woodrow will remain at his post. The indi- 
cations seem to be that the agitation will sub- 
side, leaving him undisturbed. The discussion, 
as stated from their own point of view, has 
raged, in the Church papers, round a very small 
point; for, according to the Central Presbyte- 
rian, Dana and Woodrow agree, and the * only 
difference between Dr. Woodrow, as at present 
understood, and the traditional interpretation 
put upon Genesis, in respect to the creation of 
man, is that the old interpreters of the Bible 
generally regarded the ‘dust’ out of which Adam 
was created as ‘inorganic,’ or literal dust, while 
Dr. Woodrow regards it as ‘organic’ dust. “If 
the result shall be a little more toleration of 
unimportant differences, a little less suspicion 
against worthy men, the Southern Presbyterian 
Church will have gained something. The surcat 
way of finding and aggravating heresy is always 
to be looking for it. 


Dr, WILKINSON feels that we did not correctly 
state his position editorially last week in the 
sentence: ‘Dr, Wilkinson believes both candi- 
dates unworthy of the Presidency.” He asks 
space for the following correction : 


ToTHE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ido not quite like to appear on record with the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT as if having author- 
ized the statement that I deem Mr. Blaine “un- 
worthy of the Presidency.” That is not a concju- 
sion of my mind respecting Mr. Blaine, and it was 
not when I wrote my article. For various reasons, 
I did not then see my way clear to vote for him, 
One reason was the suspicion lying against him on 
what, things being as they are in the world of pub- 
lic life and of public men, seemed to be good ground 
—good ground for suspicion, suspicion only—that 
Mr. Blaine was not above improper uses of official 
influence, The ground of such suspicion, in Mr. 
Biaine’s case, is now for me chiefly removed by the 
supplementary Mulligan documents. I bave not 
hitherto expected to vote for Mr, Blaine; but, if I 
finally refrain from doing so, it will not be because 
Ideem him “‘ unworthy of the Presidency,” for I 
do not, W. C. WILKINSON, 
If we did our correspondent an injustice, we 
cannot help thinking that the tone and lan- 
guage of his article are partly responsible ; for, 
after stating the case against both candi- 
dates, he asked: ‘‘If neither Mr. Cleveland nor 
Mr. Blaine, what then?” and added that he felt 
“* much disposed to say Governor St. John.” 





Tue ideal constitutional king is found very 
nearly in Leopold, ot Belgium. During the 
past (wo weeks he has been under tremendous 
pressure from the Liberal Party to veto the new 
educational bill passed by the reactionary parlia- 
ment. No doubt his own judgment accorded 
with that of the petitioners and that he considered 
the measure as unwise; but, regarding his signa- 
ture as of the nature of a clerical or jadicial act, 
he would not withhold it. In signing it, he said, 
he was at the head of a constitutional govern- 
ment, The people had chosen the legislators,’ 





and the majority of the legislators had indicated 
the political character and policy of the Cabinet. 
As the Cabinet had iutroduced the bill, and both 
houses had passed it, it became his duty as a 
constitutional ruler to acquiesce. This was the 
noble utterance of a noble and intelligent king. 
He gives loyal and royal adhesion to the will of 
the people. He will only exercise his veto pre- 
rogative when unconstitutional legislation is 
proposed. Heis not a partisan, but the ruler 
of the whole people. In striking contrast with 
King Leopold’s attitude is that of the British 
House of Lords on the Franchise bill, using its 
veto power against a wise measure demanded 
by the people and supported by the Cabinet, 
because they could not attach a “rider” to it 
and because it would not advance their partisan 
purposes. The effect of the Belgian Educa- 
tional bill will be to undo all that has been 
accomplished in establishing a system of good 
state schools and to throw public education 
entirely into the hands of the priests. It is 
undoubtedly a long step backward; and we 
shall be surprised if it does not result in putting 
the government again into Liberal hands. 





GeneRaL Gorpon is not dead. ‘‘The voice 
from the desert” has all of its old ring, which 
the public had almost forgotten in the months of 
silence, or of vague rumors and contradictory 
reports, which have intervened since communi- 
cation with Khartfim was cut off last Spring. 
Ignorant of the vacillations of the home govern- 
mental policy (if it cun be said to have one), 
General Gordon has stuck fast to the purpose 
for which he was sent to the Sidan: “Iam 
awaiting the British forces in order to evacuate 
the Egyptian garrisons,” were the first words of 
his recent dispatch. He wants troops, not to 
relieve himself, but to secure the evacuation, as 
originally intended. The tone of his dispatch 
clearly indicates that for himself he has no fear 
or concern ; let the British Government do as 
he directs, and as they agreed, and all will be 
well, But no one is so rash as to expect that 
Gordon’s directions will be carried out. Gen- 
eral Wolseley (whose presence in Egypt Gordon 
ignored or was ignorant of) must be allowed to 
attempt the cataracts or the desert, as he 
chooses, while the public are wondering whether 
the last act of the comedy will be tragical or far- 
cical, Meantime, the Powers, excepting, of 
course, England, are excited, and, in the case of 
France, almost enraged over Lord Northbrook’s 
first financial stroke. The High Commissioner 
found the finances of Egypt in such a muddle 
that one of two courses seemed inevitable: to 
make a declaration of bankruptcy with a reduc- 
tion of the coupons, or to turn the revenuer 
temporarily from the ‘sinking fund for the re- 
demption of the certified debt into the Egyptian 
treasury. The latter alternative was chosen; 
and wisely, as it would seem, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is regarded as a breach of the 
law of liquidation. If the tribute to Turkey 
and the expenses of the Government can be 
made sure of fora time, and if the revenues can 
then be reverted to the sinking fund, the cou- 
pon holders will lose as little, certainly, as they 
would with a declaration of bankruptcy. 





Governor OLEVELAND, in his letter of accept- 
ance, said: ‘*I have carefully considered the 
platform adopted by the Convention, and cor- 
dially approve the same.” One of the planks of 
the Democratic platform, which the Governor 
thus cordially approves, is simply a dodge on 
the tariff question ; and this he approves. Gen- 
eral Butler tried to get the Convention to recog- 
nize the principle of protection to American 
industry, as one of the proper ends of our tariff 
system ; but the Convention, largely composed 
of free traders, who had not the courage 
squarely to avow their own convictions, pre- 
ferred to adopt the dodge under a cumbrous 
phraseology that would admit of different con- 
structions, hoping thereby to gain vutes from 
those who, on this subject, hold opposite senti- 
ments, Governor Cleveland likes the dodge, 
and hopes, politically, to profit thereby. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the ma- 
jority of the people of this country b-lieve i 
the principle of protection. 





Tue Legislature of Texas, in 1859, passed a 
law making it a penal offense for any white 
person to marry a Negro, without imposing any 
penalty upou the Negro who is a party to such 
marriage. The law, enacted in the days of slav- 
ery, stillremains in the statute book of that 
state. Recently, a white person who had con- 
tracted such a marriage, has been convicted 
under this law, and sent to the state prison. The 
Suprem: Court of that state, and’ the District 
Court. of the United States for Texas have 
affirmed the constitutionality of the law, and the 
case,as We understend, is to be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The ques- 
tion involved is whether a state law which pro- 
hibits a white person to marry a black one, and, 
in the event of such marriage, punishes the for- 
mer, but does not punish the latter, does not so 


discriminate against the white person as to be ' 


inconsistent with that provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which declares that no state shall 
deny to any person within ite jurisdiction,the 





equal protection of the laws.” The Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that, 
where a state law prohibiting miscegenation 
operates equally upon both parties, it is not un- 
constitutional. This, however, is not the case 
with the Texas statute in question, since, ina 
mixed marriage, it punishes only the white per- 
son. The Fourteenth Amendment is general in 
its language, and guarantees to all persons, 
whether black or white, the equal protection of 
the laws, as against any denial by state legislation ; 
and it wonld seem to be clear that the Texas 
statute is not consistent with this guaranty. 





Tue following letter, from Dr. Howard Crosby , 
explains itself : 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE INDEPENDENT: 

I was delighted to read your editorial this week 
indicating your determination to support St. John, 
I had come to that conclusion as soon as I found 
that Cleveland’s reputation was so stained. 

Although I differ with you on the prohibition 
question, and consider the doctrine both a blunder 
and a farce, yet [ cannot but respect the character 
of Governor St. John; and itis character which we * 
should look to inour public men. Pure, honest, 
conscientious and resolute men are what we want 
to guide the state, and execute the laws. St. John 
cannot Jegislate, if elected President. He can only 
execute. The prohibition sentiments of St. John 
are, therefore, no hindrance to my voting for bim. 
But his sterling character can and will show itself if 
he be elected. The nation van trust him, as neither 
a self-seeker nor a sensualist. 

But why throw away votes on St. John, when you 
know he cannot possibly be elected? This is the 
knock-down argument of many, who are going to 
swallow a very bitter pill when they vote for Cleve- 
land or Blaine. But the question is readily answered. 
We know St. John cannot be elected; but we also 
know that a nucleus will be made for a party of 
honesty and virtue, around which pure elements 
will gather, and in due time, by God’s blessing, this 
party of honesty and virtue will control affairs. St. 
John will stand out at this election not as the pro- 
hibttionist, but as the true man, and the vote for St. 
John will both express and encourage the conscience 
of the nation. Let no one fear that voting for St. 
John ig throwing a vote away. It is casting a vote 
for the future integrity and righteousness of the 
country. Yours truly, 

HOWARD CROSBY. 

New York CIry, Sept. 19th, 1834. 





An acute critic, referring to the power of the 
Senate of the United States in making appoint- 
ments to Federal offices, and speaking of the 
practical workings of this power under the 
** spoils system,” says ; 

“The Senate’s share in the appointing powers 

was a comparatively trifling matter when the office- 
holders were a smal) body, of whom ‘ few died and 
none resigned.’ When they number eighty thous- 
and, and there is a clean sweep every few years, 
this share constitutes both an immense privilege 
and one of the most corrupting agencies to which 
any legislative body was ever exposed. When the 
Postmaster-Genera! turns a postmaster out of office 
he now formally requests, not the President, but 
one of the Senators, to fill the vacancy, and he fills 
it. The Custom House and Revenue offices and 
those of the Department of the Iaterior are filled in 
the same way; and, in fact, there may be said to be 
nothing left for the President but the diplomatic 
service and the Consulates. - « Under what is 
called euphemistical.y the ‘courtesy of the Senate,’ 
+ « « @ach Senator is protected-by his colieagues 
in the arbitrary use of his patronage without inqui- 
ry or hindrance; and the same phrase is made to 
sustain the arbitrary control of foreign appoint- 
ments by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. To 
complete the picture we must recollect that nearly 
all appointments are made with a view to regulat- 
ing the expression of public opinion in the nomi- 
nating conventions and at the polls, or, in other 
words, to managing the electoral machinery, which 
is now of extraordinary complexity; and we then 
see how vast and far-reaching is the power, either 
direct or indirect, which the Senate has acquired 
over the Government.” 
The framers of the Constitution had no idea 
of such a corrupt and corrupting system when 
they gave to the Senate its power in making 
appointments to office ; and no such system did 
exist until it was inaugurated in the days of 
President Jackson, when the creed that ‘to the 
victors belong the spoils” was openly professed 
and adopted. Thereafter it practically became 
the creed of whatever party happened to be in 
power, and the President was expected to act 
accordingly. The consequence was that ap- 
pointments in the Civil Service became a matter 
of party patronage and party influence, and the 
individual members of the Senate, rather than 
the President, exercised the appointing power. 
The essential idea of Civil Service reform is to 
divorce appointments from patronage and party 
influence, and make them dependent on personal 
character and proper qualifications for the ser- 
vice. Politicians do not like this idea, since it 
very seriously cripples their power ; yet it is just 
the idea upon which the people should strenu- 
ously insist and which they should put in prac- 
tice. 4 





....We make it a rule not to enter into contro- 
versy with persons or papers who are not gov- 
erned by a sense of honor. The Catholic Stand- 


ard, of Philadelphia, three weeks ago said that © 


we had “stoutly maintained that Ulric Zwingli 
was right in committing the offense for which he 
had to fly from Einsiedeln.” We replied that 
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the Siandard charged us with approving an of- 
fense which we abhor, and called upon it to re- 
tract. It now siys that Professor Fisher, 10 his 
article on Zwingli, “excused” the error of the 
Reformer, and that we defended-or apologized 
for it. This amended charge is as false as the 
original one. Professor Fisher not only did not 
apolozize for Zwingli, but he contrasted his con- 
duct with that of Luther, and in nocase have we 
either palliated or defended it. The most we 
ever said in favor of Zwingli, in this connection, 
was that when he became & Reformer he ‘‘left 
the celibate priesthood, marri da wife and lived 
@ pure life, which was more than he had done 
while a papa chaplain. ” If the Standard did 
not purposely misrepresent, it will make immedi- 
ate amends. If it refuses, we shall know how to 
treat it in the future. 

..To the Epsicopal Divcesan Convention, 
meeting in Ithaca, its Committee on Christian 
Education reported that, while there have been 
things at Cornell University which grieved and 
alarmed the hearts of Christian men, these ure 
now of the past, and in the present condition 
and tendency of religious thought and hfe in 
the University there is no longer occasion for 
sorrow or anxiety, but, on the contrary, much 
to be glad of, and to be the ground of high 
hope; that all the tendencies now strongest in 
the organizatisn and conduct of the University 
are no‘ only not atheistic or agnostic, but are 
trankly and hearticy and manfully Christian. It 
may be remembered that, by the charier, the 
majority of the Board of Trustees must be mem- 
bers of religious podies, though not of one. It 
will hardly do to say that this is a skeptical age, 
when skepticism does not seem to hold the ad- 
vantages it has once gained. 

... A news dispatch from one of the large 
towns in western New York says that the Salva- 
tion Army ‘‘ has been rotten-egged by boys dur- 
ing their shouting parades for the past two or 
three nights, and to-night tue Board of Police 
Commissioners ordered them to parade no 
more.” The prohibition seems to be based, not 
on the character of the parade, but on the fact 
that the boys threw rotien eggs. Lt would ap- 
pear that the Police Commissioners in that 
town, before deciding whether to permit or pro- 
hibit a given performance, wait to hear whether 
their majestics, the street loafers and the hood- 
lums, will graciously favor it or frown upon it. 
If the Salvation parade violates public rights, the 
police should suppress it, without waiting for 
eggs to be thrown. If the Salvationists have a 
right to march, 1t is the egg-throwers, and not 
the paraders, to whom the potice should turn 
their attention. 

..[t would seem that Americans must go 
abroad in order to become patriotic. A few 
American painters and sculptors, resident in 
Paris, ashamed, no doubt, of our miserly in- 
gratitude to France for the gift of “Liberty 
Enlightening the World,” have taken the 
inisiauve in procuring an American subscription 
fuad for the purchase of the original model of 
the Bartholdi Statue. This model, which is one- 
fourth of the size of the original, is to be pre- 
sented by Americans to the city of Paris. The 
scneme cannot fail to meet with commendation ; 
and we trust that the. fund will not have to go 
begging for the money required (only $20,000), 
as the pedestal fund has been obliged to on this 
side of tae water. It should be a constant 
mortification to our national pride that this 
begging is still going on. 


..-Dean Bradley, of Westminster, after the 
manner of Dean Stanley, his predecessor, re- 
cently preached in a Presbyterian church in 
Berwickshire, Scotland. There seems to have 
been a relaxation of ecclesiastical rigidity on 
both sides, The local paper states that it is the 
first instance in which an Episcopal minister has 
been permitted to officiate in a Berwickshire 
parish church for a couple of centuries. 


--General Bate, the Democratic candidate 
for governor of Ternessee, is reported as saying, 
in a recent speech, that “when he forgot his 
fealty to the Confederate cause he hoped he 
might be buried with his face toward Hell and 
his back toward Heaven forever more.” That 
man evidently needs a little more reconstruction 
betore he becomes a governor. The old views 
of rebellion are still in him. 


--The cantonal au-horities of Berne have 
forbidden the exercises of the Salvation Army, 
because, as they allege, they cannot protect the 
Army from attack. They ought to be ashamed 
to make confession of such cowardly incompe- 
tency. They are not fittorule. The truth is it 
is intolerance—intolerance as bitter as that 
which, under the Papacy, ruled all worship out 


- of Rome except Catholic. 


.- The Sun, of this city, says : “‘ The moral of- 
fenses of which Mr. Cleveland has confessedly been 
guilty, strike at the safety and integrity of the 
family, whose welfare the [Catholic] Church so 
carefully guards. Consequently, many Catholics 
decidedly oppose him.” It is difficult to see how 
Lewspapers having any just claim to common 
decency in ethics can take any other view of Mr. 
Cleveland. 


-e«eTae Christian at Work says; ‘It would 





be indecent to the last degree in a Christian na- 
tion, and work infinite mischief as a successful 
bed example, to adorn the brow of a self-con- 
fessed destroyer of womanhood with the crown 
of our Chief Magistracy.” So we think, and 
hence, mean tu do what we can to prevent such 
a disgrace. 


. Just, fair and truthful exposure and criti- 
cism of .he private and public character of can- 
didates in an election campaign are entirely 
proper. But wanton and lying defamation, in 
violation of truth and even common decency, is 
a most abominable iniquity, which cannot be re- 
buked too severely. 


.-The Democrats and the Republicans are 
in the same boat on the Chinese question, since 
the conventions of both indorsed the law of 
Congress on this subject, and the candidate: of 
both have accepted the indorsement, without 
apy disclaimer. The law is a disgrace to this 
country. 


..The world awaits with intense interest the 
communique which is promised concerning the 


conference of the three great emperors of 
Europe at Skierniwice. It may mightily affect 
the peace not only of Europe but of the world. 


.-The probate of the will of Senator An- 
thony, Rhode Island’s dead Senator, shows that 
he left legacies amounting to about two hun- 
dced thousand dollars. This sum represents 
the slow and careful accu mulation of a long and 
honorable life. 

.-The students of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, which has received a larger number than 
usual this year, are delighted with their quarters 
in the fine new seminary buildings on Park 
Avenue. 

.-The Mulligan letters will be found in full 
on the following pages. 
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WHY COMPLAIN 


Enormous Gas Bills? 


GUARANTEED REDUCTION 


OF 


15 to 40 Per © Cent. 


The U 8.Gas Commission, ably supported b 
united testimony < hundreds of the most intelli 
scientists and best inforwed erect eamenees ce orn 
Europe and America, ha~e demonstrated by numer- 
ous practical, scientific and exhiustive vent that, in 
order tosecure the maximum of light at the mini- 
mum of cost, eet pressure should not exceed seemime 
of an inch at burner. Auy excess of peese 

ond this limiti simply yh waste of ge 8 (or money ¥ 

iminishing volume and quality of light and in- 
creasing ex: pense, in exact proportion as the pressure 
is increase 
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READING NOTICES. 


Soornina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
th apa. 


IMPORTANT. 


W8HEN you visit or penve New cook gity. save Bag 
x age Hire, a: at Grand 
otel, near! op r0site Grend. cent ral Depot, 
to 81 and upward per ay. 
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Dr. HumPpReys, at his ae. No. 1299 West Chester 

Park, Bosion, pre parce pu pile Cf either sex, for coll 
or university, including Welles) ey eand Oxfor 
or Cam’ e Universities for yo! a 

All the teaching » directed foward Ww prope 

pe. pupils to enter any Colleve well, and (2) to as 
them for either a sound Classical or Scierti 
Modern Course at Harvar 


CHICAGO HOTELS, 


Waar hote!) shall I stop at? isa if, question th that eve 
one asks on going to Chicag he many large and 
first-class noteis in Chicago. he hone ry potter Lg the 
Leland Hotel, mtnaged 





alone draws many guests, A creat ing eons 
the Leland their permanent home, wh! in ftacit’ : 
«rest recommendation. It is also within a few min. 
utes’ walk of the business center 


& New Haven Steamboat fmreer. whose boats 
ae this city at3 Pp. mu. and for New 
Haven, offers the wroveet the most “acatrable way of 
leasantly and comforta bly manag the trip. Their 

ats are handsomely — Aad the table is exceilent, 
and their officers fet wind men, in whom one feels 
perfect confidence he ll Pp. reaches New 

ayen early in the aon, in time to connect with 
early trains in all directions. ererning to New Y rk 
f om any partof the Eastern St» y taking the 
night boat at New Haven, one arrives at New York 
feeijug refreshed “afier a good night’s rest, and ready 
for business, 





THe Burlington Route (0. B. &Q.R, R.), whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another column, has more 
through-car lines than any railroad in the world. It 
is the only road selected by the United States Govern- 
ment to carry the fast mail west of Chicago. It carried 
on its line the first international train from the City of 
Mexico to Chicago. For its superior excellence it wes 
patronized by the main body of the Knights Tempiar 
and Grand Army of the Republic journeying to San 
Francisco and Denver in 1883. For years the great 
army of tourists, business travel, and home k 


thus resulting in an excessive average 
supply to all pater mediate consumers, 
Different degrees of elevation also affect the nominal 
pressure and add materially to the t cult prob- 
jd of maintaining alow average press 
The remedy is in the Dende € 
by attachment to their meter o' of 


SLEEMAN’S “GOV IMENOk. GAS-SAVING 


(con be attached y gan me er in 30 minutee) 

THEY HOUALIZE. the UssOne to5 TENTHS, 
whether one or \u0 burners are lichted. 

The automatic action of valve cuts off excessive 
street presence when lights are extinguished, thus 
preven ing all wastage and bad odors from leaky 
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SUBSTANTIAL TESTIMONY: 
“BAVING 3346 PER CENT." 
“Ten MACHINES IN SERVICE.—Gas bills reduced 
$140 per week.” — Metropolitan Opera Hou pe. 3 B. ¥. 
qs 8 prawant. ase, oe. ° fue enw Ms “ 
usiness an r. 
WEAVING 3) PER CE pect 


“ Have thoroughly tested ‘several if our factories, 
Are much pleased with ther 
PorTize & Srruvs "Weawensevvnane Co 
Lexington Ave,, 4let and 42d ~~. New York, 
12 MACHINES—3 THEATE 
“ Satisfactory reduction in gas bile Sbotter light. 
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HaRRy wery Th {ba 
H Mix ’ sEighth A heats i t iz 
ARRY MINER’s venue Theater, 
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GAL SPADER. a 
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Damrgry & fon, Impo Broad lway, 
VING ‘833; PER CENT 
RosBins iy Avrugrox, 
Agents American Watch Co., New York, 


yowery ENCES-—NEW YORK UVITY. 


BR, H. Macy & Co. Hanover Block 
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Cooper Union Annex Hal. Be! videre Hotel 
Hanover potice. ank, Vanderbilt Building, 
Eureka Fire Hose Oo. " pomne Insurance Co., 


t2~ SPECIAL PAMPHLETS | BY MAIL. 48 


A practical demonstration of the machine can be 
seen at any time at our office, 


The National Gas Saving Co., 


21 EAST 14th STREET. 


STUDEBAKER & = on a at thar 


Palace Repository, 28 State street, CH10AG0, ILL, 








in the largest majority have journeyed over its lines, 
It is, in fact, the principal line to reach all points in 
the Great States and Territories west of Chicago. 





Wagons with Cast or STexL 
SIUDEBAK R seuins, TRUSS AXLES. SLOPE- 

SHOULDER Bronns, the A] a 
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CREAMERY BUTTERED FLOUR 


is an excellent article for quick raising of rich muffine, the crust of meat pies, dumplings, biscuit, etc. It is 
already prepared with the “shortening” as well as the “ raising” qualities, so that the mixing of hot cakes, 
biscuit, etc. is a matter of afew minutes only. It is sufficiently rich for plain sweet cake, 

Put up in 3-pound bags. Price, 88 cents. Show this advertisemeut to your grocer, and if 
already keep it, ask him to get it for you; or, by mailing a postal card to the BRONSWICK sage 
North Water Mt., Pbilndelphia, a package will be sent, payable on delivery. 
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“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


The Chickerings have always ledin the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT® 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
*The highest musical authorities in all lands 
indorse the Chickering Piano, 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS;: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, + 


THE 


KIMBALL 
ORGAN, 


For PARLOR, CHURCH, and 
CHAPEL use. In solid walnut cases, aise 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
EBONY FINISH. 

New and elegant designs now ready. 

ta” Liberal discounts to Churches, Lodyes, 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


W. W. KIMBALL & OU, 


OHICAGO, ILL, 











NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York, 
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CARPETS. 


Lowell Brassels and Wiltons, 
Hartford Brassels and Wiltons, 
Palmer Brussels aud Wiltons. 


In new colorings and patterns, our own 
Special Designs, forming the largest and 
most varied assortment to be found in this 
market, now. on exhibition, 


“N. B.---Oriental Carpets 
and Rugs 


in extensive variety. 


iat HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 
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THE MULLIGAN LETTERS. 





Art the request of many of our readers, 
and for the benefit of those who have not 
read Mr. Blaine’s correspondence, included 
in the so-called ‘* Mulligan Letters,” we 
give herewith the complete series of letters. 
The letters are taken from the official 
records of Mr. Biaine’s speech in Congress, 
on June 5th, 1876, and of the eviaence 
taken by the Judiciary Committee in that 
year, and also from the sworn copies fur- 
nished last week by Messrs. Mulligan and 
Fisher. The order of time is followed in 
the arrangement of the letters, the 
earliest in date being the following: 


L 


WasHINGTON, May 26th, 1464. 

My Deak Sin: Your favor received. I am very 
glad, ali things considered, that the Govern- 
ment has accepted your propo.ition to take all 
your manufacture till lst September, 1865. It 
gives a straight and steady business for the 
company for a good stretch of time. 

In regard to the tax provision you can judge 
for yourself, as I send herewith a copy of the 
bill as reported from the Finance Committee of 
the Senate and now pending in that body. See 
pages 148, 149,where I have raarked. In looking 
over the bill you will please observe that all 
words in italic letters areamendments proposed 
by the Finance Committee, while all words in- 
cluded in brackets are proposed to be struck out 
by same Committee. 

The provision which you inquire about was 
not in the original bill, but was an amendment 
moved from the Ways and Means Committee by 
Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, to whom [ suggested it. It 
is just and proper in every sense, and will affect 
@ good many interests, including your company. 
I ain glad to hear such good accounts of your 
progress in the affairs of the company, of which 
I have always been proud to be a member. 

Tell Mr. Welles that his brother bas been 
nominated by the Senate for commissary of sub- 
sistence, with the rank of captain. He will un- 
doubtedly be confirmed as soon as his case can 
be reached. I will advise as soon as it is done. 
In haste, yours truly, J. G. Buarne. 

Waren Fisuen, Jr., Esq. 

u. 
Avousta, June 29th, 1869. 

My Dean Ma, Fisure: [ thank you for the 
article from Mr, Lewis. It is good in itself, and 
will do good. He writes like a man of large'in- 
telligence and comprehension. 

Your offer to admit me to a participation in 
the new railroad enterprise isin every respect 
as generous as [ could expect or desire. I thank 
you very sincerely for it, and in this connection 
I wish to make a suggestion of a somewhat self- 
ish character. It is this: You spoke of Mr. 
Caldwell disposing of a share of his intarest to 
me, If he really designs to do so, I wish he 


would make the proposition definite, so that I 


could know just what to depend on. Perhaps if 
he waits till the full development of the enter- 
prise, he might grow reluctant to part with the 
share ; and I do not by this mean any distrust of 
hit. 





I do not feel that I shall prove a dead-head in 
the enterprise if I once embark in it, I see vari- 
ous channels in which I knowI can be useful. 
Very hastily and sincerely your friend, 

J. G. Bua. 

Max. Fisuen, India 8t., Boston. 


ml. 
Avovsta, Me., July 2d, 1869. 

My Dear Ma. Fisnzn: You ask me if I am 
satisfied with the offer you make me of a share 
in your new railroad enterprise. 

Of course I am more than satistied with the 
terms of the offer. I think it a most tiberal 
proposition. 

If I hesitate at all, it is from considerations 
no way connected with the character of the offer. 
Your liberal mode of dealing with me in all our 
business transactions of the past eight years has 
not passed without my full appreciation. What 
I wrote you on the 29th was intended to bring 
Caldwell tv a definite proposition. That was 
all. 

I go to Boston by the same train that carrics 
this letter, and will call at your office to-morrow 
at12m. If you don’t happen to be in, no mat- 
ter. Don’t put yourself to any trouble about it. 
Yours, J. G. B. 

W. Fisnen, Jr. 

1v. 
[Personal. ] 
Avousta, Me., Oct, 4th, 1869. 

My Dear Simm: I spoke to you, a short time ago, 
about a point of interest to your railroad com- 
pany that occurred at the last session of Con- 
gress. 

It was on the last night of the session, when 
the bill renewing the land grand to the State of 
Arkansas for the Little Rock road was reached, 
and Julian, of Indiana, chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee, and, by right, entitled to the 
floor, attempted to put on the bill, as an amend- 
ment, the Fremont El Paso scheme—a scheme 
probably well known to Mr. Caldwell. The House 
was thin and the lobby in the Fremont interest 
had the thing all set up, and Julian’s amend- 
ment was likely to prevail if brought to a vote, 
Roots and other members from Arkansas, who 
were doing their best for their own bill (to 
which there seemed to be no objection), were in 
despair ; for 1t was well known that the Senate 
was hostile to the Fremont scheme, and if the 
Arkansas bill had gone back to the Senate with 
Julian’s amendment the whole thing would bave 
gone on the table and slept the sleep of death. 

In this dilemma Roots came to me to know 
what on earth he could do under the rules; for 
he said it was vital to his constituents that the 
bill should pass. I told him that Julian’s 
amendment was entirely out of order, because 
not germane; but he had not sufficient confi- 
dence in his knowledge of the rules to make the 
point ; but he said Generai Logan was opposed 
to the Fremont scheme, and would probably 
make the point. I sent my page to General 
Logan with the suggestion, and he at once made 
the point. I could not do otherwise than sus- 
tain it; and so the bill was freed from the mis- 
chievous amendment moved by Julian, and at 
once passed without objection. 

At that time I had never seen Mr. Caldwell, 
but you can tell him that, without koowing it, I 
did him a great favor, Sincerely yours, 

J. G. Buaing, 

W. Fisuen, Jr., Esq., 24 India 8t., Boston. 


v. 


Avuausta, Oct. 4th, 1869, 

My Dear Mp. Fisuer: Find enclosed contracts 
of parties named in my letter of yesterday. The 
remaining contracts will be completed as rapidly 
as circumstances will permit. 

I enclose you part of the Congressional Globe 
of April 9th, containing the point to which I re- 
ferred at some length in my previous letter of 
to-day. You will find it of interest to read it 
over und see what a narrow escape your bill 
made on that last night of the session. Of 
course it was my plain duty to make the ruling 
when the point was once raised. If the Arkan- 
sas men had not, however, happened to come to 
me when at their wits’ end and in despair, the 
bill would Undoubtedly have been lost, or at 
least postponed for a year. I thought the point 
would interest both you and Caldwell, though 
occurring before either of us engaged in the en- 
terprise. 

I beg you to understand that I thoroughly 
appreciate the courtesy with which you have 
treated me in this railroad matter; but your 
conduct toward me in business matters has al- 
ways been marked by unbounded liberality in 
past years, and, of course, I have naturally come 
to expect the same of younow. You urge me to 
make as much as I fairly can out of the arrange- 
ment into which we have entered. It is natural 
that I should do my utmost to this end. I am 
bothered only by one thing, and that is definite 
and expressed arrangement with Mr. Caldwell. 
I am anxious to acquire the interest he has 





promised me ; but I do not get a definite under- 


standing with him, as I have with you. 

I shall be in Boston in a few days, and shall 
then baye an opportunity to talk the matter over 
fully with you. I am disposed to think that 


~ 





whatever I do with Mr. Caldwell must really be 
done through you. Kind regards to Mrs. Fisher. 
Siucerely, J, G. BLarne. 

W.F., Jr. 

vi. 
Aveusta, Me., Oct. 4th, 1869. 

My Dear Mr. Fisuer: Find enclosed $10,000 
check in payment of A. & P. Coburn’s subscrip- 
tion. 

I presume you will receive by same mail the 
20 per cent. due on all the subscriptions already 
forwarded to you, and also on the following : 


Philo Hersey, Belfaat.......cccccccceccce $5,000 
A W. dobneon, Belfast... ...ccescccccces .- 5,000 
R. C. Johnson, Belfast... aavaneesduee ae 
Nahum P. Munroe, Belfast. nse gc ania orate rater 5,000 


C. B. Hazeltine, Belfast..............00.. 


This makes $125,000 in all I have disposed of. 
It is doubtful if I dispose of any more; but I 
shall know by to-morrow. So there will be no 
delay to embarrass you in any way. No one will 
ever know from me that I have disposed of a 
single dollar in Maine. So there need be no 
embarrassment in talking with Mr. Caldwell. I 
don’t wish you to settle that matter with Mr. 
Caldwell till you hear from me again. Please 
send receipt to A. & P. Coburn, Skowhegan, Me. 

Yours truly, J. G. BLAINE. 

W. Fisger, Jr., Esq. 

AfterI received the letter in regard to Mr, 
Adams’s case I telegraphed again. Delano had 
rev'd, and I think the suspension was at once 
ordered by him. J. G. B. 

P. 8.—I send only #8,000 this morning. Will 
send $2,000 remaining to-morrow morning. 

vu. 


Avousta, Me., 5th Oct., 1869. 

My Deak Ma. Fisner: I enclose you $2,000 
check, balance of A. & P, Coburn’s installment ; 
$2,000 in pay’s of Anson P. Morritl’s installment ; 
$1,000 in pay’t of Lot M. Morrill’s installment. 
Lot M. Morrill’s subscription of $5,000 is addi- 
tional to those already advised, making in all 
$130,000. There may possibly be $20,000 more, 
but $150,000 will be my limit. 

I received yours enclosing P. R, Hazeltine’s 
letter from Belfast. By mail succeeding this you 
will receive cashier check for $1,000, and here- 
after you will have no trouble with any of the 
Maine subscriptions. All will come to you in 
cash’r checks or money direct by express. 

I note what you say about the importance of 
my keeping all quiet here. I fully appreciate 
y’r wisdom, and y’r kindness, and shall endeavor 
to do just as you desire in the premises. The 
letter enclosing The Globe by same mail with this 
can be read by you to Mr. Caldwell if you think 
it expedient, I have endeavored in writing not 
to be indelicate, 

I shall see you in Boston Thursday noon. 
Don’t send any receipts to Maine folks till I 
come. Yours, J. G. Buarng. 

W. F., Jr., Esq. 

Vill. 
Avausta, Me., 18th Nov., 1869. 

My Dear Mn. Fisner: It is quite evident to 
my mind that at the approaching session of 
Congress there will be an expansion of the cur- 
rency to the amount of fitty to seventy-five mil- 
lions of dollars. The form it will take, I think, 
will be an addition to the National Bank circu- 
lation West and South. 

My object in writing is to ask in season if your 
friends would desire to establish a bank at Little 
Rock? It willbe to some extent a matter of 
favoritism us to who gets the banks in the several 
localities, and it will be in my power to ‘cast 
an Anchor to the Windward” in y’r behalf if 
you desire it. Please think over the matter and 
confer with Mr. Caldwell; andlet me know y’r 
desires as s00n as you reach any conclusion. 
There is, of course, no special hurry; but I 
thought I would suggest the matter in order 
that you might mature your thoughts in good 
time. 

It would be well to determine the amount to 
which you might wish to go. I suppose it might 
be practicable to secure a $500,000 bank ; but in 
that locality you would hardly wish to go so 
deep. But they are very profitable institutions 
—say $250,000. Yours very truly, 

J. G,. Buarne. 

WasreEN Fisuer, Jr,, Esq. 

1x. 


WasHinetTon, May 14th, 1870, 

My Dear Mr. Fisuer: I think on the whole I 
had better not insist on the $40,000 additional 
bonds at same rate. My engagement was not 
absolute, and I can back out of it with honor. I 
would rather do this than seem to be exacting or 
indelicate. 

Besides, I have always felt that Mr. Oaldwell 
manifested the most gentlemanly spirit toward 
me and designed to treat me handsomely in the 
end, On the whole, therefore, I shall be better 
off perhaps to let things remain as they are. But 
I will follow your judgment in this matter if I 
can find whatitis. Very hastily, 

Ww. — Esq. J. G. Buarnz. 

x. 
Avousta, Mz., Nov. 25th, 1870. 

My Dear Mr. Fiswen: A year ago and more I 
ezine be yes shout vperdhaiaee Sadan = the 

rthern Pacific Railroad for yourself and any 
you might choose to associste with yourself. 





The matter passed by without my being able to 
control it, and nothing more was said about it, 
Since then the Jay Cooke contract has been per- 
Sected, the additional legisiation has been ob- 
tained, and 230 miles of the road are well nigh 
completed, and the whole line will be pushed for- 
ward rapidly. Bya strange revolution of cir- 
cumstances I am again able to control an interest, 
and if you desire it you can have it. The whole 
road is divided into twenty-four shares, of which 
Jay Cooke & Company have twelve. The inter- 
est 1 speak of is one-half of one-twenty-fourth, 
or one-one-hundred-and-ninety-second of the 
entire franchise, being that proportion of the~ 
$81,000,000 of stock that are being divided as the 
road is built, and a like proportion of the Land 
Company stock that is formed to take and dis- 
pose of the 52,000,000 acres of land covered by 
their grant as amended by the law of last ses- 
sion. The amount of stock which this 1-192 
would have iu the end would be about $425,000, 
and the number of acres of land it represents is 
nearly 275,000. The road is being built on the 
7-30 bonds, $25,000 to the mile, which Jay Cooke 
takes at 90. Instead of mortgaging the land, 
they make a stock company for its ownership, 
dividing it pro rata among the holders of the 
franchise. The whole thing can be had for 
$25,000, which is less than one-third of what 
some other sales of small interests have gone at. 
I do not suppose you would care to invest the 
whole $25,000. I thought for a small flyer eight 
or ten of you in Boston might take it—#%2,500 
each. For $2,500 thus invested you would get 
ultimately $42,000 atock and the avails of some 
27,000 acres of land. Five of you at $5,000 each 
would have a splendid thing of it. The chance 
is a veryrare one. I can’t touch it; but I obey 
my first and beet impulse in offering it to you. 

All such chances as this since Jay Cooke got 
the road have been accompanied with the obli- 
gation to take a large amount of the bonds at 
ninety, and hold them not less than three years. 
I will be in Boston Tuesday noon, and will call 
upon you. Of course if you don’t want it, let it 
pass. You will receive an immediate issue of 
stock to a considerable amount, and certificates 
of land stock also. Of course, wn conferring 
with others, keep my name quiet, mentioning it 
to no one unless to Mr. Caldwell. I wrive under 
the presumption that you have returned, but I 
have heard nothing. Yours truly, 

J. G, BLAINE, 
x1. 
Boston, Dec. 1st, 1870. 

“Received of Warren Fisher, Jr., $25,000 in 
trust, in consideration of which I am to deliver 
to said Fisher properly authenticated certificates 
of an interest in the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, equivalent to one-eighth part of one 
of the twenty-four principal shares in which the 
franchise stock of said company are divided; 
certificates to be in che name of Elisha Atkins. 

‘* Witness my hand. 
“ James G, BLAINE.” 
xu. 


Forrty-¥inst ConGress, U. 8. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasurinaton, D. C., Dec. 7th, sf 

My Dear Mar. Fisuer: You have rec’d Mr. 
Boutwell’s answer. 

I presume you will deem it necessary to come 
on here ; if 80, let me know of it a day or two in 
advance. 

I have written Mr. Caldwell about the bank; 
no trouble in securing b’k of $500,000. 

Sec’y of War will not allow the use of the 
Arsenal at Little Rock—says it 1s impossible. 
Very hastily & truly. J. G. B. 

x11. 
Howse oF REPRESENTATIV 
Wasuinaton, D. C., Dec. 9.h, 18/0. t 

My Dear Mn. Fisuer: I wrote very hastily, 
both to yourself and Mr. Caldwell, in regard to 
the bank. A further conference with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency gives some additional 
facts which are of interest, and this letter is 
intended alike for yourself and Mr. Oaldwell. 
Please show 1t tohim. They are now allowing 
90 per cent. circulation on 10-40 bonds, instead 
of 80, and then 85 at different periods in the 
past. They give me the assurance that you 
shall bave tull $450,000 circulation on a bank of 
half a million capital, 

You can, of course, deposit 5-208 if you please, 
but you will get no more than 90 per cent, circu- 
lation. They will cost you more, of course, 
and, though you get more interest, you will very 
likely be disturbed in the quiet possession of 
them very soon by the operacion of the funding 
scheme, 

The opinion gains ground here quite rapidly, 
as you might infer from Secretary Boutwell’s 
report, that the debt cannot ve funded at less 
than 5 per cent. 

By taking 10-40 bonds, therefore, you would 
be undisturbed as long as the banking system 
lasts, or at least for 30 years and more. None 
of the 10-40s maturs before A.V., 1904, and that 
is quite long enough to embrace within the 
scope of any financial operation. It might be 
well to have your formal application for y’r 
increase of capital, and then take such time as 
you may wish for getting your stack substrived. 
If you desire, Iwill confer with ee 
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regard to forms, ctc. It might be better now to 
let him take the lead. Yours very truly, 
W. Fisuer, Jr., Esq. J. G, BLAINE. 


XIv. 


Avausta, Mz., Dec. 29th, 1870. 


My Dear Mz. Fisner: I am in hopes now 
that I shall secure 25,000, or nearly that. I 
find money very tight and rates well up to 9 per 
cent.—stiff at that. 

The most of it will be for five or six months. 
If I had had more time and earlier notice I could 
have raised more, and at easier rates. Ihave seen 
most of the parties to whom bonds are due. I 
do not have much trouble about the January 
coupon of the first mortgage bonds—but they, 
of course, growl some—on six of the bonds. I 
would be glad to have the coupon. I promised 
them individually to make it right in the future. 
I did not in any way use the name of the com- 
pany, nor commit you to anything—only myself. 

On the land bonds I cannot make them see 
the equity of removing the April coupon, and I 
promised to try and adjust that matter with 
you after my return to Boston, They all agree 
with one voice that no bond shall be exposed for 
sale. I wish you could give me the benefit of 
that fraction, making thirty-two of the first 
mortgage bonds for the $31,500 due. I use the 
extra $500 in adjusting the interest matter, and 
it fits in completely. I will make it all right with 
you. : 

What [ want, then, is 


{| $32,000 first mortgage bonds 
82,000 1 $50,000 land bonds, ‘ 


and also f'r collateral to the notes for $25,000 
an additional $50,000 of land bonds. 

Please meet me at Mr. Caldwell’s private office 
on Saturday at 12:15 sharp. I shall try to be 
there precisely at noon, but allow fifteen min- 
utes for grace. It is very important that I have 
everything completed that day, as a man will 
come to Boston with me to take charge of the 
bonds, Yours, in g’t haste, J. G. Buarne. 


xv. 


Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasurnoaton, D. C., Jan. 28th, 1871, 


My Dear Mr. Fisner: I bave this moment 
written to Mr. Caldwell, suggesting that, in case 
I can arrange a meeting in this city next week 
with Col. Thomas A. Scott, to come on here. I 
have some reason for believing that a very ad- 
vantageous arrangement may be made for tak- 
ing, say, $300,000, I will telegraph Mr, Cald- 
well by Tuesday evening if I can arrange the 
meeting, and I wish him to hold himself in 
readiness for the journey. Your letter is this 
moment received. You ask my advice. Let me 
have an accurate and reliable statement of your 
financial condition, and I can do something, I 
feel very sanguine, with Thomas A. Scott. 

I think you will not deem me unreasonable 
when I again and. persistently urge that I ought 
to have good notes for the $25,000, and that I 
ought also to have the $82,000 bonds, which 
were made by yourself and Mr. Caldwell the ex- 
press basis of the $25,000 loan. I do not believe 
y'r company has a stronger or more equitable 
and legal claim than mine, while its personal 
hardships to me are bitter and burning and hu- 
miliating to the last degree. 

Sincerely your friend, 


Forty-Frrst Conacress, U. 8, 


J. G. Buame. 
xvi. 


Forty-szconp Conaress, U. 8. k 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasurnaton, D. C., April 2ist, 1871. 

My Dear Mr. CaLpweLL: On the 29th inst. 
the second note of the loan I negotiated in De- 
cember last falls due. The first for $2,082.50, 
which fell due March Ist—4th, I was compelled 
to meet at the gravest possible inconvenience to 
myself. Idrewon Mr. Fisher for the amount, 
but he dec‘ined to notice the draft. The note 
which falls due on the 29th inst. is for $2,578.35. 
It seems extremely hard and unjust that I should 
be compelled to pay this money, It is no more 
my debt than the debt of President Grant or 
Queen Victoria, and I cannot believe that you 
and Mr. Fisher, both or either, intend to leave 
this burden on me, 

If you do, it will crush me. I have no possi- 
ble means wherewith to meet these notes, and I 
beg of yon and Mr, Fisher, either or both, to 
come to my relief. Ina letter from Mr. Fisher, 
under date of January 24th, he writes me as 
follows : 

“In regard to the $25,000 which you borrowed 
and loaned to Mr. Caldwell, or rather Mr. Pratt, 
as it was assumed by Mr. Pratt, because yon re- 
ceived from him $50,000 land bonds for the 
amount. Upon my visiting the office for the 
firet time after you left the city, Mr. Pratt said he 
and Mr. Farrington gave to you their individual 
bonds, and they kept the money ; and in order 
to obtain the money, and get it ont of Mr. 
Pratt’s hands, I ot-tained $50,000 land bonds, 
and took what I supposed to be money ; but it 

was not there. Part of it had been misapplied 
to other matters; $15,000 of it I loaned Mr. 

; the balance went into a house at 

Little Rock, without my knowledge or consent, 
and Pullman cars, etc., eto.” 

Now, my dear sir, if this be a cor rect. state- 

ment, may Inot hope that you will relieve me 





to the extent of the $15,000, and Mr. Fisher will 
sarely pay the other $10,000. 

Asa wholly innocent third party, doing my 
best to act asa sincere and steadfast friend to 
both of you, I ought not to be left exposed to 
financial! ruin and personal humiliation. 

Please read this to Mr. Fisher. I have ad- 
vised of my writing you. Sincerely yours, 

JostaH CALDWELL, Esq. J. G. Buarine, 

xvm. 


Boston, April 25th, 1871. 
Jostan CALDWELL, No.,1 Pemberton Square : 
Dear Fisner : I enclose letter from Blaine, I 
forgot to speak to you about them when I saw 
you thisp. m. I hope you can help him. I 
would if it were in my power. Blaine is an im- 
portant man for us to have feel all right toward 
us, and I only wish that I was so situated that I 
could help him. Yours very truly. 
J. CALDWELL. 
This letter enclosed Mr. Blaine’s letter to Cald- 
well, of April 21st, 1871. 
XVIII. 
Avaeusta, Mz., June 14th, 1871. 
My Dear Mr. Fisner: I tried very hard yes- 
terday and day before (Monday and Tuesday) to 
see you, but was not fortunate enough to run 
across you. Iamin a very painful and embar- 
rassed situation, growing out of my connection 
with the Fort Smith enterprise. Ihave paid and 
caused to be paid into y’r treasury about $2650,- 
000, and the only result to me is the most pain- 
ful perplexity. The most painful of all and the 
most oppressive is the #25,000 which I paid to 
Mr. Pratt for you, January 2d, which I borrowed 
here on my own faith and credit on the distinct 
understanding with you that it was to be repaid, 
and that I was also to receive a certain proportion 
of the bonds. I have received only a part of the 
bonds--the larger part—and not a dollar of the 
money. And now, in addition to all other 
troubles, I have $10,000 of coupons, a little over 


that amount, which I am held to take care of, 


partly through verbal understanding, and partly 
through written agreement—coupons due in 
April on land bonds, and to fallduein July on 
first mortgage bonds. Now, I havea proposition 
to make to you, which I think is most liberal and 
fair, going as far as I possibly can go without 
ruining myself past all recovery. If you will 
look at dopy of our agreement, in your hands, 
you will find there is still due to me $70,000 of 
land bonds and $32,000 of 1st mortgage. 

In order to square myself with my friends, I 
need and must have $36,000 land bonds, and 
#9,000 1st mortgage—#45,000 in all—still leaving 
#57,000 of mine in your hands. 

Now, if you will take up these $10,000 of cou- 
pons, paying me the cash therefor, and give me 
the $45,000 of bonds, I will let ajl the remainder 
of our matters stand until yon are perfectly at 
ease and ready to open correspondence on the 
subject yourself. In other words, I will leave 
the matter in your hands until thefFort Smith 
enterprise is out of the woods and its tangled af- 
fairs well smoothed out. 

I trust, in consideration of our many years of 
friendship, as well as in view of the peculiar re- 
lations I have held in this matter, you will make 
an effort to do this, 

Pray let me hear from you at your earliest 
leisure, and greatly oblige yours truly, 

J. G, Buarmx, 

W. Fisuer, Jr., Esq. 

xIx. 


Boston, Sept. 30th, 1871, 
My Dear Mr. Buarne: It is the greatest import- 
ance that the parties owning the interest in the 
$25,000, and invested by them in the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, should receive what is due them ; 
and, unless something is done about it, I shall 
be forced to turn the document over to them, 
and let you settle directly with them. I am con- 
stantly reminded about it, and they all say: 
Why don’t Blaine deliver to you our interest? 
Mr. Caldwell tells me he has paid you his last 
note due you, and gave you the $50,0(0 land 
bonds in addition. I should judge it was for 
your interest to settle the matter at once, and 
have no further delay. You must be your own 
judge in the matter, but my advice is to settle it 

at once. I remain, WARREN Fisnen, Jr. 


xx. 


AvevstTa, Oct. 1st, 1871. 

My Dear Mr. Fisnen: I am doing all in my 
power to expedite and hasten the delivery of 
that stock. The delay has been occasioned by 
circumstances wholly beyond my control, But I 
shall reach a conclusion within a few days, and 
make a formal delivery then. It will be an 
immense relief to get it off my hands, [{ assure 
you; far greater than it will for yon to re- 
ceive it. 

You must have strangely misunderstood Mr. 
Caldwell in regard to his paying those notes. 
He has paid me in all just #6,000, leaving $19,- 
000 due, which I am carrying here at 8 and 8}¢ 
per cent. interest, and which embarrass me 
beyond all imagination. I do not really know 
which way to turn for relief, [ am so pressed and 
hampered. The Little Rock and Forth Smith 
matter has been a sore experience to me, and if 
you and Mr. Caldwell between you cannot pay 





me the $19,000 of borrowed money, I don’t know 
what I shall do. Politically am charged with 
being a wealthy man. Personally and pecuniarily 
I am laboring under vhe most fearfal emberrass- 
ments, and the greatest of all these embarrasa- 
ments is the $19,000 which I handed over under 
your orders, and not one dollar of which I have 
received. Of the $25,000 original debt, Mr. 
Caldwell has paid $6,000 and $6,000 only. Can 
you not give me some hope of relief in this 
matter ? It is cruel beyond measure to leave me 
80 exposed and so suffering. 

You know my profound regard for you and 
my faithin you. We have been friends too long 
aud too intimately to allow a shade between us 
now. Yours truly, J. G. Brame, 

xxi, 
Avausta, Marne, Oct. 4th, 1871, 

My Dear Mr. Fisxer : You must have strangely 
misunderstood Mr. Caldwell’s statement in re- 
xard to his paying me_all but $2,500 of the $25,- 
000 borrowed money which I loaned the company 
through him and you last January. Mr. Cald- 
weil paid me in Jure $3,500, andin July $2,500 
more, accepting at the same time a draft for 
$2,500, July 10th, ten days, which draft remains 
unpaid. I have, therefore, received but $6,000 
from Mr. Caldwell, leaving $19,000 (besides 
interest) due me to-day. 

For this $19,000 I am individually held, and, 
considering all the circumstances, I think you 
and Mr. Caldwell should regard it as an bonor- 
able debt, and you should not allow me to suffer 
for money which I raised under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending this. It is a singularly 
hard and oppressive case, the features and facts 
of which are familiar to you and Mr. Caldwell. 

And, then, again I have been uzed with posi- 
tive cruelty in regard to the bonds, 

I have your positive written contract to de- 
liver me $125,000 land bonds and $32,500 first 
mortgage bonds, The money due you on the 
contract was all paid nearly a year and a half 
ago. Of this whole amount of bonds due me, I 
have received but €50,000 land grants, leaving 
#75,000 of those and $32,500 first mortgage still 
due. I know you are pressed and in trouble, and 
I don’t wish to be too exacting ; rather I wish to 
be very liberal in settlement. 

Now, I make this offer: Pay me the cash dune 
on the borrowed money account; call it $19,000 
in round numbers, and #40,000 land bonds, and 
we will call it square. 

Mr. Caldwell has repeatedly assured me that I 
should be paid all the bonds due me under cqp- 
tracts with’ you, and outside of that $20,000 
me from him. I now voluntarily offer to make 
a very large reduction if I can have the matter 
closed. 

Iam, without doubt, the only person who has 
paid money fer bonds without receiving them, 
and I think you will agree with me that F have 
fared pretty roughly. It would be an immense, 
immeasurable relief to me if I could receive the 
money in time to pay off the indebtedness here 
within the next six weeks, so that I can go to 
Washington this Winter with the load taken off 
my shoulders. It was placed there in the fullest 
faith and confidence that you and Mr. Caldwell 
would not let me suffer. I still cling to that 
faith and confidence, Yon will much oblige me 
by showing this letter to Mr. Caldwell. Yours, 
very truly, J. G, Bua. 

W. Fisuer, Jr., Esq., Boston. 

xxu. 
Bostor, Oct, 24th, 1871. 

My Dear Buarne: Yesterday I received your 
favor of the 21st instant, to which I replied by 
telegram: “ Mr. C. bas not been in this city for 
four weeks. He is now in St Lonis.” 

I can get no information when Mr. Caldwell is 
to return. When he does I will Jay your letters 
before him, In the meantimeI can say nothing 
in regard to the matter further than whatI have 
heretofore told you—that Mr. Caldwell repre- 
sented to me that he had paid for your account, 
and for which he has your receipts, all but $2,500 
of the $25,000 which you loaned, and for which 
you received as collateral $50,000 of the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith land grant bonds, which 
yon since sold at 60 cents on the dollar, realizing 
therefor #80,000, leaving you now in advance of 
funds, even if Mr. Caldwell bad paid you noth- 
ing. 

I have heretofore advised you that I had been 
frequently importuned for the securities of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and as a last resort I 
had to surrender your obligation for the benefit 
of the parties in interest, who now say that after 
so long delay they will not take the securities, 
but require you te refund the money. I remain, 

Warren Fisuen, Jn. 
«xm. 
Avausta, Mz., Nov. 3d, 1871, 

My Dear Mn. Fisnen: I write Mr. Caldwell 
this day, earnestly asking him to relieve me from 
the very pressing and painful embarrassment 
entailed upon me by raising the money I loaned 
to you and him last Winter, ; 

Mr. Caldwell has paid me $6,000; there re- 
mains $19,000 due, with considerable interest ; 
there is due also to me, under contract with you, 
€70,000 land bonds and $82,000 first mortwage. 
Retaining in my possession the $50,000 iand 


- . 


bonds sé collateral to the note, there ia atill due 
to me $20,000 land bonds, and first mortgage 
$32,000, I have already made one proposition 
for settlement, to which I call Mr. Caldwell’s at- 
tention. I must have the matter settled in some 
way, and at once. Pray communicate with me 
on the matter. Sincerely yours, 


J. G. Brame, 
W. Fisuer, Jn., Esq, 


P. 8.—It is very important to me that I have 
some bonds next week. If you don’t accept the 
proposition I have made, suppose you consider 
this: Let me retain the land bonds now in pos- 
session as satisfaction for Joaned money, and 
you pay me the $70,000 land bonds and €82,000 
first mortgage due to me under the contract, I 
do not make this proposition to be bound by it; - 
I merely suggest it. But I must have the matter 
settled in some way quickly. 

XxIv. 
Boston, Nov, 4th, 1871, 

My Dear Buarve: Your letter of the $d inst, 
received. I hope Mr. Caldwell will respond to 
your request promptly and satisfactorily, I can- 
not say anything until I see Mr. Caldwell, who 
keeps out of the way of creditors; but probably 
he will call upon me soon. You have had more 
bonds than yuu state in your letter. If you bave 
given any to parties at Washington or disposed 
of them to others, it is no concern of mine, and, 
of course, must be accounted for in any settle- 
ment hereafter. I remain yours, ete,, 

W. Fisnenr, Jr. 
XxXv. 
Avausta, Mz., 8th November, 1871, 

My Dear Mr. Fisuen: I am pressed daily for 
the bonds, which up to this time I have never 
been able to deliver. Let me assure you that, if 
I were suffering in this matter alone, I would not 
bother you, but wait in silence the issue of 
events. But how can I do this with parties who 
have paid their money earnestly demanding of 
me the consideration promised by me, but which 
Tam not able to give because I do not receive 
the bonds to which I am entitled by contract? I 
am ready to receive any kind of reasonable prop- 
osition you may make. It is nota question of 
money making with me. It is simply a auestion 
of saving my word with others, J will sacrifice 

a great deal to get a settlement, I feel assured of 
your friendly disposition toward me, and, there- 
fore, I do not wish to seem importunate and 
troublesome ; but if you knew the agovies 1 have 
suffered in this matter during the past six 
months you would pity me, I am sure, and make 
great efforts to relieve me, Pray let me know 
what I am to expect, Yours, very sincerely, 

a, G, Buarne, 
WARREN Fisuer, Jr., Esq. 
XXxvi. 


[Private.] 


Orrice or Apams’s Sugar Rerivzry, 
24 Inpia Street, Bostox, Nov. 8th, 1871. | 


My Dear Aquitia: Not having seen or heard 
from you recently, and being very anxious that 
you should recover your money back from Mr, 
Blaine, I enclose you a letter which I wish you to 
send him at once. If he gets to Washington, 
there will be considerable delay in getting at 
him, and I do not wish any further delay in hav- 
ing the matter settled. This letter which I en- 
close has been submitted to Mr. Atkins, and it 
meets with his approval in every respect. 

Make my regards to your father and wife, and 
drop me a line when you are coming to the city. 

Warren Fisuen, Jr. 

Mr. Aquria ADAMS, 

xxvu. 
Boston, Noy. 10th, 1871, 

My Dear Buarxe: I am in receipt of your 
favor of the 8th inst., from which I am led to 
infer that the contracts I made through you to 
your Eastern friends have not been fulfilled on 
my part; but such is not the fact, as I have 
delivered each and every one of them ali the 
securities, in accordance with the contracts, and 
they have surrendered to me my obligations. You 
are well aware of the condition of the road, and 
that you have received your full proportion of 
the bonds to which you were entitled under the 
Eastern contracts, when you consider the length 
of the road only completed. I think you can 
readily see that I can make no proposition 
further than, as the road progresses, to deliver 
you bonds in accordance. I know but little of 
your obligations to deliver bonds to others ; but, 
taking into account the $100,000 bonds you sold 
to Tom Scott, and the amount of money you 
received on the Eastern contracts, our relative 
positions financially in the Little Rock and Fort 
Smith Railroad bear a wide contrast. Mr. Cald- 
well is here, but I have not seen him ; still, I pre- 
sume he has paid proper attention to your letter 
addressed to him. I remain, with kind regards, 

Warren Fisnen, Jr. 
xxvii. 
Wasuinator, D, U., April 18th, 1872. 

My Dgar Mn. Frsnen: I bave your ibe 
the 12th, I am not prepared to pay any mot 
just now in any direction, being so cramped and 
pressed that Iam absolutely unable LF An 
Please send me a copy of the notes of . 
by you with indorsed 





I would have been glad, instead of « demand 
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upon me for payment of notes, if you had pro- 
posed a general settlement of all matters between 
us that remain unadjusted. There is still due 
to me on articks of agreemcnt between us 
$70,000 in land bonds and $31,000 in first mort- 
gage bonds, making $101,000 in all. For these 
bonds the money was paid you nearly three 
years ago, and every other party agreeing to 
take bonds on same basis has long since received 
its full quota. I alone am left hop-less and 
helpless, so faras I can see. Then there is the 
$25,000 which I borrowed and paid over, under 
your orders, to Mr. Pratt, for which I have re- 
ceived no pay. Mr. Caldwell paid me a small 
fraction of the amount, as I supposed; but he 
now says the money he paid me must be credited 
to another account, on which he was my debtor, 
and that ne denies all responsibility, past, pres- 
ent or future on the $25,000, fur payment of 
which I must, he says, look solely to you. I only 
know that I delivered the money to Mr Pratt on 
your written order. I still owe the money in 
Maine, and am carrying the greater part of it at 
8 per cent., nearly $2,000 per annum steady 
draw on my resources, which are slender enough 
without this burden. 

Still further, I left with Mr. Mulliken, January, 
1871, $6 000 in land-grant bonds, Union Pacific 
Railroad, to be exchanged for a like amount of 
Little Rock land bonds with Mr. Caldwell, he to 
change back when I desired. Mr. Caldwell de- 
clined to take them, and you took them without 
any negotiation with me or any authority from 
me in regard to the matter. You placed the 
Little Rock land bonds in the envelope, and I 
have the original envelope with Mr. Mulliken’s 
indorsement thereon of the fact of the delivery 
to you. Now, I do not complain of your taking 
the bonds, provided you hold yourself bound to 
replace them. The worst of the whole matter 
was that the bonds were only a part mine, and I 
have had to make good the others to the original 
owner. 

There are other matters to which I would refer, 
but my letter is already long. 

I do not think, under the circumstances, that 
it would be quite wise or kind in you to place 
any note or notes of mine, which may happen to 
be in your possession, in the hands of third 
parties as collateral, 

In any event [ ask as a simple favor that you 
will not do eo, and that you will send me by re- 
turn mail a copy of all obligations of mine in 
your possession. 

Mrs. Blaine joins me in very kind regards to 
Mrs, Fisher, and in the expression of the hope 
that you may havea pleasant and profitable tour 
in Europe. Sincerely yours, J. G. Buarne, 

Waren Fisuen, Jr., Esq. 


XXIX, 
Boston, April 15th, 1872. 

My Dear Brains: Your favor of the 13th inst, 
reuched me this morning. I am surprised at its 
contents. I have loaned you, at various times, 
when you were comparatively poor, very large 
sums of money, and never have you paid me 
one dollar from your own pocket, either prin- 
cipal or interest. I have paid sundry amounts 
to others to whom you were indebted, and these 
debts you have allowed to stand unpaid, like the 
notes which I hold. I have placed you in posi- 
tions whereby you have received very large sums 
of money without one dollar of expense to you, 
and you ought not to forget the act on my part. 
uf all the parties connected with the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, no one has been 
so fortunate as yourself in obtaining money out 
of it. You obtained subscriptions from yorr 
friends in Maine for the building of the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, Out of their 
subscriptions you obtained a 'arge amount both 
of bonds and money tree of cost to you. I have 
your own figures, and know the amount. Owing 
to your political position you were able to work 
off all your bonds at a very high price, and the 
fact is well known to others as well as myself, 
Would your friends in Maine be satisfied if they 
knew the facts? Are my associates satisfied to 
have you obtain $25,000 for Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and you not make the investment as 
per agreement? The course you have thought 
proper to take in regard to my request is rather 
@ poor one, taking your relations with me, and I 
again ask you to reconsider and grantit. You 
will find it much easier to pay by obtaining the 
credit, and I selected that course, thinking it to 
the best. If you again decline I shall be obliged 
to use the notes or sell them to ontside pur- 
chasers. Necessity knows no law. 

Whatever bonds still due to you will be de- 
livered as the road progresses. To the other por- 
tions of your letter I make no reply. You know 
tho facts; it is sufficient that I know them, and 
it is useless to mention them at thistime. Please 
answer at once. I remain, respectfully yours, 

Warren Fisuen, Jr. 
xxx. 
Wasutroton, D. C., Apri] 18th, 1872. 

My Dean Ma. Fisuen: I answered you very 
hastily last evening, ss you said you wished ap 
immediate reply; and perhaps in my hurry I 
did not make myself fully understood. 

You have been for some time laboring under a 
totally erroneous impression in regard to my 

results in the Fort Smith matter. The sales of 





bonds which you spoke of my making, and which 
you seem to have thought were for my own ben- 
efit, were entirely otherwise. 1 did not have the 
money in my possession forty eight hours, but 
paid it over directly to the parties whom I tried, 
by every means in my power, to protect from 
loss. I am very sure that you have little idea of 
the labors, the losses, the efforts and sacrifices I 
have made within the past year to save those 
innocent persons, who invested on my request, 
from personal loss. 

And I say to you, to-might, solemnly that I am 
immeasurably worse off than if I had never 
touched the Fort Smith matter. 

The demand you make upon me now is one 
which Iam entirely unable to comply with. J 
cannot doit. Itis not in my power. You say 
that ‘ necessity knows no law.” That applies to 
me as well as to you, and when I have reached 
the point I am now at I simply fall back on that 
law. You are as well aware as I am that the 
bonds are due me under the contract. Could I 
have these I could adjust niany matters not now 
in my power; and #0 long as this and other 
matiers remain unacjusted between us I do not 
recognize the equity or the lawfulness of your 
calling on me for a partial settlement. I am 
ready at any moment to make a full, fair, com- 
prehensive settlement with you on the most 
liberal terms. I will not be exacting or vaptious 
or critical, but am ready and eager to make a 
broad and generous adjustment with you; and 
if we can't agree ourselves, we can select a mu- 
tual friend, who can easily compromise all pvinte 
of difference between us, 

You will, I trust, see that I am disposed to 
meet you in a spirit of friendly cordiality, and 
yet with a sense of self-defense that impels me 
to be frank and expose to you my pecuniary 
weakness, 

With very kind regards to Mrs. Fisher, I am 
yours truly, J. G. BLAINE, 

W. Fisuen, Esq. 

XXXI. 


Wasurnoton, D. C., April 22d, 1872. 

My Dear Mx. Fisuen: Your brief note re- 
ceived, I do not know what you mean by my 
‘not mentioning Northern Pacific and denying 
everything else.” 

You have my obligation to deliver to you a 
specified interest in Northern Pacific, which I 
was to purchase for you, and in which I never 
had a penny’s interest, direct or indirect. Some 
months ago you wrote to me (twice), declaring 
that you would not receive the share, but de- 
manding the return of the money, This was 
impossible, and 1, therefore, could do nothing 
but wait. 

Nothing I could write would make my obliga- 
tion plainer than the memorandum you hold. 
Nothing you could write would change my obli- 
gation under that memorandum. 

The matters between us are all perfectly plain 
and simple, and [am ready to settle them all 
comprehensively and liberally. I am not willing 
to settle those that benefit you and leave to the 
chances of the future those that bencfit me. 

I am willing to forego and give up a great deal 
for the sake of a friendly settlement, and I re- 
tain a copy of this letter as evidence of the spirit of 
the offerI make. I think, if we cannot settle our- 
selves, a friendly reference would be the best 
channel, and I propose Mr. Ward Cheney, who 
stands nearer to you, certainly, than he does to 
me. If his name does not suit you, please sug- 
gest one yourself. Very sincerely yours, 

J. G. Buarine,. 

WABREN Fisuen, Jr. 


XXXII. 


Wasurnarton, April 26th, 1872, 
My Dear Mr. Fisuer: Yours of the 24th re- 
ceived. ‘There seems to be one great error of 
fact under which you are laboring in regard to 
my ability to comply with your request about 
the $10,000 letter of credit. I would gladly get it 
for you if I wereable; but I have not the means. 
I have no power of getting a letter of credit from 
Jay Cooke except by paying the money for it; 
and the money I have not got, and have no 
means of getting it. You ask me to do, there- 
Sore, what is simply impossible. Nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to serve you if I 
were able; but my losses in the Fort Smith 
affair have entirely crippled me and deranged 
all my finances. You would, I know, be utterly 
amazed if you could see the precise experience I 
have bad in that matter. Very bitter, I assure 
you. Among other things, I still dwe nearly all 
of the $25,000 which I delivered to Mr. Pratt, and 
this is the most harassing and embarrassing to 
me, 
If you will give me the $76,500 of bonds which 
I propose to throw off as payment of the notes 
which yoa say [ owe you, I will gladly get your 
$10,000 letter of credit; but if I release those 
bonds to you, as I propose, you can do the same 
for yourself. 
T am at a loss to know what you mean by your 
repeated phrase that ‘‘ Ihave denied everything.” 
What have I dented? I do not so much as under- 
stand what you mean, and would be glad to have 
you explain. : 
You reject the name of Ward Cheney asa 
friendly referee. Please suggest a name your- 
self of some one known to both of us, I mean 


a 
. 





fur you to suggest a name in case you do not ac- 
cept my basis of settlement proposed in my last 
letter preceding this. Yours very truly, 
. J. G, Buaine. 
Warren Fisuer, Jn., Esq. 
When do you propose to sail for Europe? 
XXXII. 
Avausta, Mz., July 3d, 1872. 

My Dear Mz. Fisuer: I was detained far be- 
yond my expectations in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, being there quite a week. I was in Boston 
on Monday en route home, butI was so pros- 
trated by the heat that I had no strength or 
energy to call on you. 

It seems to me, asI review and recall our 
several conferences, that we ought not to have 
any trouble in coming to an easy adjustment, as 
follows: First, Iam ready to fulfill the memo 
randum held by you in regard to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, as I always have been: second, 
you are ready to consider the land bonds in my 
possession as surrendered in payment of the 
debt to which they were originally held as col- 
lateral ; third, I am ready to pay you the full 
amount of cash due you on memorandum held 
by you, provided you will pay me half tie 
amount of bonds due me on memoranda held by 
me, the cash to be paid and the bonds to be 
delivered at the same time. As to fur‘her sale of 
the share in Northern Pacific Railroad, that conld 
be determined afterward. Iam ready to do all 
in my power to oblige you in the matter. 

If we can adjust che first and second points 
herein referred to, the third might be left, if you 
desire it, to the fuiure. 

Hitherto I have made all the propositions of 
settlement, If this is not acceptable to you, 
please submit your views of a fair basis in writ- 


ing. Sincerely yours, J. G. Buaine. 
WARREN Fisuer, Jn., Esq. 
XXXIV. 
(Personal. ] 


Avausta, Mr., Aug. 9th, 1872. 

My Dear Mr. Fisuer: On my return home 
yesterday I found your favor of 6th, from Ston- 
ington, asking for my notes, $6,000 on account. 
It seems to me thata partial settlement of our 
matter would only lead to future trouble, or, at 
all events, to a mere postponement of our present 
difficulties. 

I deem it highly desirable that we should have 
a conclusive and comprehensive settlement, and 
I have been eager for that these many months. 

The account which you stated June 20th, 1872, 
does not correspond precisely with the reckon- 
ing I have made of my indebtedness on the note 
you hold. You credit me, April 26th, 1869, with 
$12,500 dividend from Spencer Company; but 
there were two subsequent dividends, one of 
$3,750, the other of $5,800, of which nu mention 
is made in your statement, though I received in 
June, 1870, your check for $2,700 or $2,800, 
which was a part of these dividends, I believe. 
I think my “‘ cash memorandum” of June 25th, 
1869, for $2,500, with which you charge me, 
represented at a time a part of the dividends; 
but, being debited with that, I am entitled to a 
credit of the dividend. 

In other words, as I reckon it, there are divi- 
dends amounting to $9,550 due me, with interest 
since June, 1870, ot which I have received only 
$2,700 or $2,800, entitling me thus to a credit of 
some $7,500. 

Besid-s the cash memorandum January, 9th, 
1864, #600, which, with interest, amounts to 
$904.10, was obviously included in the consoli- 
dated note which was given to represent all my 
indebtedness to you, and which you repeatedly 
assured me would be met and liquidated in good 
time by Spencer dividends. 

You will thus see that we differ materially as 
to the figures. Of covrse, each of us 1s aiming 
at precisely the facts of the case; and,if Iam 
wrong, please correct me. Iam sure that you 
do not desire me to pay a dollar that is not due, 
and I am equally sure that Iam more than ready 
to pay every cent that I owe you. 

The Little Rock matter is a perpetual and 
never-ending embarrassment to me. I am 
pressed datly almost to make final settlement 
with those who still hold the securities , a settle- 
mentI am not able to make until I receive the 
bonds due on your article of agreement with me, 
That is to me by far the most urgent and press- 
ing of all the demands connected with our mat- 
ters, and the one which I think in all equity 
should be first settled, or certainly settled as soon 
as any. 

If the $6,000 cash is so important to you, I 
would be glad to assist in raising the same for 
you on your notes, using Little Rock bonds as 
collateral at the same rate they are used in Bos- 
ton, fourfor one, I think I could get the money 
here on four or six months, on these terms. If 
I had the money n.yself I would be glad to ad- 
vance it to you; but Iam as dry as acontribution 
box, borrowing, indeed, to defray my campaign 
expenses. Very sincerely yours, 


J. G. Bua. 
Waneen Fisuer, Jz., Esq. 
XxXV. 
[Private and personal.] 


Aveusta, Mz., Aug. Sist, 1872. 
My Dear Ma. Fisuenr: I have been absent so 


much of late that I did not receive your last let- 
er until it was several days old. When [ last 
wrote you [ was expecting to be in Boston on s 
political conference about this time ; but I found 
it impossible to be there, and it is now impossi- 
ble for me to leave here until after our election, 
which occurs Monday week, the 9th. I will try 
to meet you at the Parker House on the 10th or 
11th, availing myself of the first possible moment 
for that purpose. 
I cannot, however, allow a remark in your let- 
ter to pass without comment. You say that you 
have been trying to get a settlement with me for 
fifteen months. You have been trying to induce 
me to comply with certain demands which you 
made upon me, without taking into account any 
claims [ have of a counter kind. This does not 
fill my idea of a setvlement ; for a settlement must 
include both sides. 
No person could be more anxious for a settle- 
ment than [am ; and if, upon our next interview, 
we cannot reach one, why then we try other 
means, ‘ 
But my judgment is that I shall make you so 
liberal an offer of setulement that you cannot 
possibly refuse it. 
As one of the elements which I wish to take 
into account is ths note of $10,000, given you in 
1863, for Spencer stock, I desire that you will 
furnish me with the items of interest on that 
note. My impression is that, when the note was 
consolidated into the large note, which you still 
hold, you did not charge me full i:fterest, pos- 
sibly omitting one or two years. z 

I will be obliged if you will give me informa- 
tion on this point; for I intend so submit to you 
afulland explicit basis of settlement; and in 
making it up it is necessary that I should have 
this information. Please send it as promptly as 
you may be able to give itto me. In haste, very 
truly yours, J. G. Buarne. 
Wazeen FisHer, Jn., Esa. 

XXXVI. 


(Confidential. ] 

Wasuinaton, D. C., 16th April, 1876. 
My Dear Mr. Fisuer: You can do me a very 
great favor, and [ know it will give you pleasure 
to do so— just as [ would do for you under simi- 
lar circumstances. Certain persons and papers 
are trying to throw mud at me to injure my 
candidacy before the Cincinnati Convention ; 
and you may observe they are trying it in con- 
vection with the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
matter. 

I want you to send mealetter such as the 
enclosed draft. You will receive this to-morrow 
(Monday) evening, and it will be a favor I shall 
never forget if you will at once write me the 
letter and mail the same evening. ? 

The letter is strictly true, is honorable to you 
and to me, and will stop the mouths of slander- 
ers at once. 

Regard this letter as strictly confidential. Do 
not show it to anyone, The drafs is in the 
hands of my clerk, who is as trustworthy as any 
man canbe. If you can’t get the letter written 
in season for the 9 o’clock mail to New York, 
please be sure to mail it during the night, so that 
it will start first mail Tnesday morning ; but, if 
possible, I pray you to get it in the 9 o’clock muil 
Monday evening. Kind regards to Mrs. Fisher. 

(Burn this letter.] Sincerely, J. G. B. 

[Indorsed on the back. ] 

Not knowing your exact address I send this to 
the Parker House in order that it may [uot] be 
subjected to any danger in the hands of a 
carrier. J.G. B. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company. 

Dated Wasainaron, D. C., 1876. 


XXXVII. 


Received at 9:44, April 16th. 

To WaBkEN Fisuer, Commonwealth Hotel : 

Please go to Parker House to-morrow, Monday 
eveniug, on arrival morning mail from New 
York, find letter. Answer by return mail. 

19 D. A. J. G. BuaIne, 

xsm, 

The following is the enclosure referred to in 
the preceding letter: 

Boston, April —, 1876. 
The Hon, James G. Buarne, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sie: I observe that certain newspapers 
are making or rather insinuating, the absurb 
charge that you own or had owned $150,000 of 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Raiiroad bonds, 
and that you had in some way obtained them as 
a gratuity. 

The enterprise of building the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Railroad was undertaken in 1869 by 
a company of Boston gentlemen, of whom I was 
myself one. The bonds of the road were put 
upon the market in this city, on what was 
deemed very advantageous terms to the pur- 
chaser, They were sold largely through myself. 
You became the purchaser of about $30,000 of 
the bonds on precisely the same terms that every 
other buyer received, paying for them in install- 
ments, running over a considerable period, jast 
as others did. The transaction was perfectly 
open, and there was no moresecrecy in regard to 
it than if you had been buying flour or sugar. I 
am sure you never owned a bond of the road 
that you did not pay for at the marketrate. In- 
deed, I am sure that no one received bomds on 





any Other terms. 
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new company by reason of your having joined 
with others in raising some money when the 
company was in pressing need. For the recov- 
ery of that money proceedings are now pending 
in the United States Circuit Court in Arkansas, 
to which you are openly a party of record. Con- 
cealment of the investment and everything con- 
nected with it would have been very easy had 
concealment been desirable ; but your action in 
the whole matter was as open and as fair as the 
day. When the original enterprise failed, I 
knew with what severity the pecuniary loss fell 
upon you, and with what integrity and nerve 
you met it. Years having since elapsed, it seems 
rather hard, at this late day, to be compelled to 
meet a slander in a matter where your conduct 
was, in the highest degree, honorable and 
straightforward. 

You may use this letter in any way that it will 
be of service to you. Very sincerely yours, 

W. F., Je. 








Financial, 
PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Tatmaag, of Brooklyn, thus 
spoke, in a recent sermon, of the late Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr Folger: 

“The columns of our Custom House,” said 

Mr. Talmage, “‘ and of our state and national 
Capitols are swathed in black, with all the flags 
at half-mast, for the dead United States Treas- 
urer, At sixty-six years of age, he dies without 
a speck upon his reputation, although much of 
his life was spent amid the temptations of politics, 
For three years he held the purse of the nation 
and yet not one half-p.any ever stuck to his 
hand. In his dying hour he asks one of his 
attendants to draw up a check that he might 
meet the expenses of his obsequies with his own 
hand. After paying his way all through life by 
hard work, he pays his own admission at the 
door of the sepulchre. All his accounts are 
square with the United States Government, 
square with the world, and, I trust, square with 
God.” 
In the same discourse he made the following 
timely remarks about bank management. 

“I blame the directors of the banks, [t ought 
to be Mnpossible for presidents and cashiers to 
swindle year after year without detection. If a 
swindle goes on for three or four years in a finan- 
cial institution, the directors have either taken 
part in the theft, or they are guilty of criminal 


neglect. When the bank fails the directors stare, 
and when inquiry is made by ou depositors 
and stockholuers all they say is: ‘I thought it 
was all right.’ They shoul! bave known. They 

rtood in a Tengen where they deluded the public 
with the i that they did know. When the 
order is given to arrest the president and the 
cashier it should also say, with emphasis, arrest 
the whole Board of Directors, What is needed 
is some one with a strong limb to stand in front 
of Trinity Church, at the head of Wall Street, and 
whenever borrowed money comes along let him 
kick 1t the full length of Wall Street to the ferry 

and it would do no harm if it landed on one of 
the Wall Street Ferry boats, and rebounded across 
eae Hights ; 

hurches.” 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


LoaNaBLe funds continue to command 
low rates upon the money market, and bor- 
rowers are accommodated without difficul- 
ty. The movement of currency from this 
center is comparatively moderate, although 
some increase is noticed over last week. 
The result is, that the demand for money is 
insufficient to give employment to the idle 
capital which is seeking investment, which 
causes the rates of interest to be so low. 
Throughout the week loans on stock col- 
lateral have been made at from 1@2 per 
cent. On Saturday, at the close, money was 
offered at 1 per cent. The bank rate for 
commercial paper is unchanged at 5@6 per 
cent. per annum. 

Stoox Marxet.—The Stock market has 
been irregular and unsettled throughout the 
week, though prices are generally higher 
than they were the previous week. There 

is no doubt but the unsteadiness was 
altributable entirely to the manipulation of 
the room-traders, as there was but little 
“‘outside” trading; and it must be inferred 
that the advance is of a fictitious character, 
There as been an unsettled feeling in the 
market, owing to the rumors that have been 
current in regard to the payment of divi- 
dends by some of the railroad companies, it 
being rumored that some would be unable 
to pay. 
U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern. 
ment bonds was dull and inactive, with no 





all the better for the City of 








Bank Statement.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week 
was unfavorable tothe banks. Thechanges 
in the averages show an increase in 
loans of $383,300, a gain in specie of $434,- 
700, a loss in legal tenders of $50,600, an 
increase in deposits of $2,135,100, and a 
decrease in circulation of $49,800. The 
movement of the week resulted in a decrease 
in surplus reserve of $149,675, and the banks 
now hold $28,144,700 in excess of the legal 
requirements. 

Forrian Excnaner.—Foreign exchange 
market has been dull. The posted rates 
were reduced to $4.88 for 60-day bills and 
$4.85 for demaud. On Saturday actual 
business was done at $4.82@4.824 for bank- 
ers’ bills, $4.84@$4.844 for demand, 4.844@ 
$4.85 for cable transfers, and $4.80} @$4.81 
for commercial. In Continental Exchange 
Francs were quoted at 5.224@5.21} for 60- 
day bills and 5.20@5.19% for checks‘ 
Reichmarks at 943@944 for long and 944@ 
95 for short sight. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain. 
Ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
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Can Handle Sums Large or Small, 
Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Vircular address the 


Central [iltnois Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ill, 


PER CT. NET, TO INVESTORS 
§ 2 ar paee 


Minn +f eune 
teen eet 
tee to n post pare on —- 
1D i. circu J ae Bh nt, 
101 Central Aven ue, Minneav Ae , 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, aenenet 
Established... soe eeeeeee LOOT, 


REAL ESTATE 309 BT AND SOLD 
PROPERTY REN ED = an venie 


tances made promptly. 
TAXES and Assessments looked after and 


LOANS on First Mortgage for s term of years 


10 W 
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ESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY. 


New Yorx, Septew ber lvth, 1884. 
Dividend Ne. 69. 
The Board of Directors have declered xt ner tony 
0 D TF from 
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R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration ef his sub- 
scriptioh, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal ; 





Terms. 
One year, postage FLCC... erseeseeses ebeoee g 
Six months ms i +4. 
Four months “ “.,.... 
Tee meats * .. % . cscesemsonsessoese 


8 00 

. 150 

1 00 

5 

One subscription two years... soapooeee ° 3 
10 





Two subscriptions, one year each... 
One subscription five years........... 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 

Our object in offering Taz IypereNpEeNt 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, mstead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 


00 
00 
00 
00 


h noertper's 1s stopped and and letters 
aie allof which ht oe 
avoided the subscriber transacted 





volume of home trade, as well as that of 
other important centers, has increased very 
satisfactomly during the week. There have 
been more buyers, with an increased dis- 
position to replenish depleted stocks, than 
has been seen for some time; still, purchases 
are being made with an unusual degree of 
caution and an unwillingness to go beyond 
actual wants. The Fall demand is develop- 
ing very slowly, though there is an increas- 
ing confidence being established which will 
hasten the return of good times. The 
tuspension of Riadskopf Bros. & Co., lurge 
wholesale clothiers, of 618 Broadway, N. Y., 
occasioned a little disquiet for a while, but 
the market was not particularly affected 
thereby. Busincss was moderate with the 
commission houses as regards transactions 
with buyers in the market; but there was a 
steady and fairly satistactory movement on 
account of orders from the West, Southwest 
and South. The jobbing trade has displayed 
a fair degree of animation, clear, cool 
weather having admonished retailers that 
they have little time to lose in making up 
assortments of Fall and Winter goods, in 
order to supply the demand for consump- 
tion likely to be developed in the not far 
distant future. 

Cotron Goops.—There is little change 
to note in the general condition of the cotton 
goods market. There is a steady call for 
small parcels of plain and colored cottons 
for the renewal of jobbers’ stocks, but pur- 
chases are gauged by positive requirements, 
and there is no disposition whatever to 
anticipate future wants. Brown sheetings 
are doing moderately well; but prices con- 
tinue low and unremunerative to manufac. 
turers. Bleached goods and wide sbeetings 
are in steady but moderate request, and 
these remarks apply to most kinds of colored 
cottons. The jobbing trade was fairly 
active, a pretty good distribution having 
been made in package and assorted lots by 
leading jobbers, Several of the Southern 
cotton mills are about shutting down until 
the market improves, and more spindles and 
looms are now idle in New England than 
for many years past. 

Print CLorus were in moderate demand 
at 84c. for 64x64s and 2}c. for 56x60s. 

Pruyts were in moderate demand at 
agents’ hands, but less uctive than could be 
desired, selections having been mainly re- 
stricted to relatively small parcels of the 
various descriptions. Printers are, for the 
most part, running slowly, and some of the 
Rhode Island print works have temporarily 
shut down, while others will shortly adopt 
a hke course in order to keep the pevely 


within due bounds. Jobbers are doin 
very fair business in fancies, and ind on 
blues are jobbing a 

' Ginenams were lightly dealt in b 

buyers, whose selections were chief 

fined to small duplicate parcels of Stndard 
dress styles. The jobbing trade was steady 
but moderate. 

Dress Goons are doing fairly well in job- 
bing circles, but the demand at first bands 
continues moderate. The most popular all- 
wool plaid sackings are in good request, 
and —- makes are still sold to arrive 
by. 

mod Goops.—The woolen goods mar- 
ket has been somewhat upset through the 
failure of Rindskopf Bros., and the volume 
of business was comparatively light. The 
effect on the market is not likely to be 
serious or permanent as the general con- 
dition of the trade is healthy. 





FOREIGN GOODS, 

The tone of the imported goods market 
was quiet, outside the domain of dress 
fabrics, which were still absorbing the 
attention of the trade. A comparativ: 
brisk business was again being done in blac 
silks of medium grades at close pesos, one and 
luster materials, silk oc and cash 
were being freely taken by personal poe 
tion and reorders. 


ee 
MILLS & GIBB, 
Importers of 
Laces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Linens, 
Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


"| Broadway and Grand St., New York. 
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—— BROS&CO., 


Silk Menninetarers. 


gx American manufacture ever award. 
ay ot al. eit: er at home or abroad. 
Our 7a ray ville, CT a exclusively ¢ 
ure 01 wi 8 e t 
din the wor! _ pin pocagicee it 
l who Socios Sine best Sewing Silk in the marke 


should use none but our make. For strength ap 
smoothness it is unequaled. 

¢ choicest stock ia ueed in manufacture, and the 
length in every «poo! is guirante ted 


Ask your Dealer for it. 





Bend two-cent sta:n 
ting, Crocheting, and E 


BELDING BROS, & CO., 
456 and 457 Broadway, New York City. 


Lu Boutillier Brothers, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Novelties in Persian, Arasene, Applique, 
Broche and Embroidered Figures, with 
Plain to match. $1.25 to #83 per yard. 

Plaids, Stripes, etc., in endless variety. 

Ladies’ Cloths for Tailor-made costumes. 

52-inch French Ladies’ Cloth at #1.25 

The best value ever offered. 

54-inch Domestic Ladies’ Cloths in all 
shades, manufactured expressly for us, 75c. 
per yard. 

Special—5 cases 54-inch Domestic Cloth, 
58c. per yard. 

64-inch Mohair and Silk Plush Cloakings, 
our own importation, $6 to $28. 

Complete stock of Silks, Velvets, Plushes 
now displayed at remarkably low prices. 

Persons desiring samples will please en- 
close stamp for postage. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & im 


(SUCCES#ORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON 4 CO.) 


Agents for American Silks. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th = 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY “AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
OUR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE 8TOOK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES FOR 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE ee ™ Bi STYLES 


for Self. ESoctvester on Kuit- 
mbroide 











AND 


LINENS, pees... ia LACE CURTAINS 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED 
FOR YEARS. 


LADIGS’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT. ist. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
THE INDEPENDENT MONTHLY, 


A VALUABLE MEDIUM FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


Circulation of the Segtenbes Nam- 
ber, 25,000 
mailed free to any address upon 


THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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-* CARPETS 
W.&J, SLOANE 


have an unusually large and 
attractive assortment of all 
grades of Carpetings, exclu- 
sive designs and novelties in 
colorings, manufactured es- 
pecially to their order for 
this season’s trade. 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


_ TRAVEL. 
The Greatest through Car Line 
OF THE WORLD. 


The Burlington Route (C., B, & Q. R, BR.) runs 
through trains over its own tracks, daily, between 
Chicago and Denver, Chicago and Omaha, Clicago 
and Council Bluffs, Chicazo and Kansas City, Chicago 
and 8t, Joseph, Chicago and Atchison, Chicago and 
Dubuque, Chicago and Sioux City, Chicago and To- 
peka, Peoria and Council Biuffs, Peoria and Kansas 
City, Peoria and St. Louis, St. Louis and Omaha, St. 
Louis and St. Paul, and Kansas City and Denver. 
Direct connection made at each of its several western 
termini for Ban Francisco, Portland, City of Mexico, 
and all points in the Great States and Territories 
west of Chicago. Its roadbed, consisting of 5,000 miles 
of steel track, together with its unparalleled equip- 
ment, is as perfect as the adoption of every modern 
improvement and device can make it, Tickets and 
rates via, or ceneral information regarding, the Bur- 
lington Route, can be had upon application to any rail. 
road or steamship agent in the United States or 
Canada, or to 














PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


1Y ALL ODDS 








- aa IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Her—Viestra Railway 
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A Summer resorts and no 
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> your ticket ant ‘or tic ets via. this route. and 
ese none other. All leading tt ic ket agente sell them. 
costs no more to travel on th is route, that rat. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 
Parties will leave New York 
Thursday. Nov. 6th, 1884, and Thursday, 
Jan, Sth, 1885. 


FOR 
TWO GRAND WINTER TRIPS 


CALIFORNIA. 


journ at ‘the Klegant HOTEL DE 
sii M iON PREY. “A Additional time at San _— 


Delgo, ete : wa Supplementary eee to a oe band 
wpa ee4e. acriptive Circular, 
Ww. RAYMOND, 
___240 Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 


STATE LINE. 
NEW *OBELEAS ‘ 7 rl 
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"Second Cabin (am 




















Husurance, 


AN ESSENTIAL OFTEN FORGOT- 
TEN OR NEGLECTED. 


Every man lives ina world of his own 
creation, which may be either sunny and 
comrmodious or dark and narrow. Men are 
like spheres. 





Some are suns, and some are 
satellites; some shine by their own brill- 
iancy; some reflect the light of others. 
Some are planets, whose characteristics are 
well defined; some are cold and spectral 
stars, separated from their brethren by im- 
measurable spaces, uncongenial human 
atoms, responding to none of the cohesive 
forces drawing them to their fellows. 
Some are meteors, that blaze for a moment, 
then flicker into darkness; some are 
comets, erratic and mysterious; some are 
only grains of cosmic dust, floating idly 
upon the wind, without individuality or 
importance, wafting hither and thither, the 
sport of chance and circumstance. Man’s 
inner self makes his outer sclf. While he 
may not have the power to determine 
whether his position in the human universe 
will be central or subordinate, still, in a 
measure, is he the creator of his surround. 
ings, around him distributed the products 
of his thoughts and deeds. 

The center of every man’s world is, or 
shoul! be, a home. Without it, his world, 
whatever else it may be, will be cold and 
dead and barren. But it is no less his 
duty to protect than to provide. The fab- 
ric of imagination is unsubstantial; the fiat 
of fancy possesses no permanence. The 
rocks of practical forethought, of wise and 
steady industry, must be chosen as the 
nucleus and foundation. It is a peculiarity 
of too many men that they either trust en- 
tirely to their own hands to secure that 
which they hope to attain, or, having at- 
tained the object of their ambition, fail to 
guard their possession as they should. Even 
80 kindly an ally as life insurance is often 
forgotten or neglected, although, for the 
asking, itis ever ready to take up a work 
where man has laid it down, and consum- 
mate, for the benefit of his dependents, the 
purpose for which he labored long and duti- 
fully. In every man’s world, in every man’s 
home, life insurance is essential to perfect 
prosperity and a 


—-—-——---———-- 


MAY BE, SHOULD BE, AND IS. 


In this world there is a sad difference be- 
tween the Might Be and the I3; there is 
also a melancholy divergence between the 
Should Be and the Is. Fact and fancy, 
practice and theory, ends and beginnings, 
seldom harmonize. 

Nowhere does fulfillment belie promise 
more than in assessment life insurance. 
A beautiful theory is built up, ornate and 
lovely, but, like a bubble, which takes on 
prettier colors the thinner it becomes, it 
soon explodes. If the adjectives used by 
the advocates of co-operativism to make 
their plan attractive possessed a cash value, 
or if the imagination of assessment ideal- 
ists could be swapped for sound business 
ability, the certificates of every mushroom, 
pass-the-hat Concern would be as good as a 
government bond. However, since they 
cannot be so exchanged, people who like 
something more substantial in adversity 
than wind and fancy should keep out of 
assessment life insurance companies. 

But we startéd out to notice a recent 
article in @ co-dperativé organ, with’ the fn- 
terrogative ‘heading ‘‘ What is Assessment 

Insurance?” If the editor had contented 
himself with a concise answer and said: ‘a 
failure,” he would have told the wholestory 
with precision and perspicuity. On the 
other hand, he goes at the subject in round- 
about fashion, and writes of his system as 
follows: 


thy an it, the mortality-cost may be, and 
Pripaly rows be, ‘distribdted with oxatt 
ality the varlou’ mémbérs, regard 
being had both to the age of the mémber and the 
length of time he has been insured ; under it the 
association may, and most certainly should, re- 
imburse iteelf from the retiring member for the 
injury his retirement is to the remaining mem- 
bers; under it scoumulation may, and most cer- 





constituting a conservative check against or re- 
muneration for lapses, and to provide against 
fluctuations in mortality; under it risks may, 
and most certainly should, be selected with as 
greatcare as under any system; and under it, 
these conditions being observed, the degree of 
permanency should be far greater than under the 
level-premium system.” 


Now, since we are informed as to what 
an assessment life insurance company 
‘‘may be” and ‘‘ should be,” will this writer 
have the goodness further to inform his 
readers where to look for such a corpora- 
tion? Getting off the stilts of theory and 
walking in the path of practical affairs, he 
will search a long time before he finds the 
sort of compuny he describes in his ‘‘ may 
bes” and ‘‘should bes.” If he had sought 
to epitomize the weak points in the assess- 
ment plan, he could not have done so more 
effectively than he has done. Let him tell 
us how many of the hundreds of assess- 
ment companies throughout the country 
apportion mortality cost with equity, or 
anything like equity; how many select 
their risks with the care exercised by the reg - 
ular life companies; or how many do or can 
furnish permanent insurance. How many 
lay by a reserve to ‘‘ provide against fluc- 
tuations in mortality” that has a sure and 
steady growth, always to be relied upon? 
How can spasmodic assessments accumu- 
late a reserve as sure and solid as that 
accruing from regularly paid premiums? 
And if the only chance that the co-opera- 
tive plan has for attaining a ‘degree of 
permanency” is by ingrafting upon it prin- 
ciples of the level-premium system, what 
is to be gained by the public in exchanging 
the good for the indifferent?’ 

Assessment life insurance may be,to some 
minds, attractive in theory, and for the 
sake of the families which have trusted to 
its flimsy promises, it certainly should be 
worthy of confidence, but as a matter of 
fact it is not, and the features spoken of 
above, for co-operative companies as a 
whole, are conspicuously wanting.— 
Chronicle. 











INSURANCE. 


THE ACCIDENT 


Lasurance Company of orth Amerie 
Head Office, Montreal, Canada. 





CASH ASSETS........ #$270,768 58 
Reserve and all other 

Liabilities................ - 95,162 37 
Surplus as regards 

the Insured.............. 175,606 21 
Reserve Capital at 

Ns -cieccinne sicenes 103,440 00 


Total Resources for 
Security of Insured,374,208 58 





$100,000 U. 8S. Government Bonds de- 
posited with Insurance Depart- 
ment at Albany, N. Y. 





DIRECTORS. 


Prest, Sir ALEXANDER 7. GALT, 6.0.0.6. 


Formerly Finance Minister of Ganada. 
Vice-President, Hon, JAMES FERRIER, 
Senator, Chairman Grand Trunk Railway. 

W. J. BUCHANAN, 
General Manager Bank of Montreal. 
MacDOUGALL, ” 
President Montreal Stock Exchange. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Toronto, 
Pres’t Nat’l Investment Co. of Canada. 
Hon. DONALD A. SMITH, 
Director Bank of Montreal. 
EDWARD RAWLINGS. 
Col. C. 8. GZOWSKI, A. D. C., Toronto, 
Director Canada Life Co. 
JOHN PATON, 
Jesup, Paton & Co., New York: 
Managing Director, EDWARD RAWLINGS. 
Ass’t Secretary, FRANK F: PARKING. 


HOMER C. MAOY, Manager. 


D. L. 











tainly should, be made for the double purpose of 





178 Broadway, New York. 
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1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
88 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 
E. W: BOND, 
M. V. B. E 


President. 

JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 


RENEWABLE TERM INSORANGE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


55 Liberty St., New York City. 





The safest, most equitable, and least expen- 
sive system ever devised. 

Avoids the high cost of level premiums on the one 
hand, and of A I , which is without 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


Es Mania fone ie Couey aus AN 
and TIBERALI TY TO THe | THe INSURE. ED. 


All Forms of Life and nd Endowment Polwies Issued 


T. H. Ss dent 
0, P, FRALEIGH, Secreta ses sisnneagstgey 
GEO. fi, BURFORD, Actuary 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 











PP re $400,000 00 
Bee Sl idacccticntonseceteassennes 616,893 23 

Unearned Premiums and other 
PE ciaes ocxtesacessmencenee 147,550 47 
$1,164,443 70 


MANHATTAN In INSURANCE CO 


No. 156 a 158. BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


pretties. ENRY fp. 
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lished a coupany gives. ng of ao pe ai toe 
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WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 00, 


W.A. parte Ek, mae FORE. President. 


Inthis Company ~ 
holders have the , 
tage over those ay other 
compa im Non-for- 
pee dividends to 


See Charter. 


Or¥ice, Coat anv lRon 

ExcuanGe BuILpInG 

Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets. New York, 


THE CONTINENTAL 
MANGE Cone 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 








_ 













$403,619.77. 
JAS. 5. PARSONS, 
President. 


A.8 WINCHESTER, 
Ay 
jae ER, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 








i esccndecdcimisscbctadseciected $16,901,943 27 
BNO Riis iecescdicdeccscocvesccecs 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 


Fema se 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1882....82.565 141 99 28 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y 





° 





ci or security, on the other. 

Actual cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1883, less than 
$10 per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Your, JanvaBy HTH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
ny, submit the following Statement of ile 
affaires on the Slat December, 1888. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 8lst December, 1883...... 84,168,958 10 
Pre ums on Policies not marked off ist 
EG Giinedeeecesseseccsentcnvionce 1,589,283 53 
Total Marine Premiums...., speccccoseseses $5,708,185 68 
Premium ed off Ist J mary, 
Se Fe ee em et = ccceee 84,260,428 98 
Losses paid daring the same 
eee © pame'e1,901,042 98 
Returns of 
ulns an 
+ + 850,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, 
Unite d States and State of New York 
other 


Lane sec Tha and otherwise.. , “URBS 








Esta’ 
estima’ 425,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable...... 
mum aa is esata a 1,446,308 79 
MN iat ttascthansecsuieinins 812,972,819 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding cegtificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or théir 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
8lat December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. P. JONES 
.H. a. AAP noon bas 


We 

Wh ee ; m RIK! i 

ca Re irr, ions i : 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, rd Vice-Pres't, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
ORR 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 









Reserve for all other claims 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 0U 
Net Surplus...........ccccccceseesees 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan. ist. 1884..84,.867.942 O1 
This Com qpndnets i under 
restrictions of the ew Y¥ x Sasoty Fund tay, abe 

ses Galesy ands tegecher owas * 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F.C. Saree 2d Vice-President. 





STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 





Leperr Assets, January ist, 1883........... deccenesonsescctesbesboatosqecontanoghins $45,529,581 54 
INCOME, 
Premilums....ccccccccccccccccccosccccosecccescosces 0 ccscscccsvoesesesens $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate........ Dansehebeseseccansyathiae 2,748,023 72 18,470,571 68 
$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.............. suoshencapbanaedecahiine’ . $8,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and annuities.............c.ccsceseserererees jensen 2,906,999 94 
Bihecorntnd TAI oa .cs cccccsceckacsreccsetesonsssecicciedesenlestenon te erhbeve 148,455 75 
TOPAL Paw TO POLICTMOLIAMBs:..ccccccccccvcccsccccovesccccsccosesccoocascossocsseesss $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital..... ...reccrececseereeeees eocceccvccncnecsnepeoseqossqososensecenves 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange........ es Rees Rested 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses...........csccssssseseereerseee phcngpaeepauensanuehauniameneaneiennetbon: 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes............scccsrrscsssssesesecrseccssenes Setdbnctasveveud 107,060 11 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS .0.000002ccccccccevescee s sonscccescoscocscccseseosees podbauieesstenaaed $8,567,208 49 
Ner Cas Assets, December 81st, 1888...........::sssssseeeeeceseseeescesseeecen sees $50,482,249 °78 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages........sesserserserserrserserssreessereennenses sneeeesenens ghaiest. $18,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitale Building and purchases 

UNEP OTECIOSUTC...0.ccccccccccccccccccecccerccescreccoeoes o sevens seecveccecooecosesees 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 

by, the laws of the State of New York...... ...csssersserersereneerenees 15,841,915 12 
Loanssecured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 
Beal Estate outside the Etate of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings ith other cities..........+.+ssseeseees k 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest*...........ceeer escescesnests 8,979,998 88 

(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested.) 

Commuted Commissions........ veuinetacdee dhiheeiaksiabustadonnsaaseeeete aaa 112,545 15 

Due from Agents on account of PremiumB............:eeeseeeseeres dccedeges 278,517 14 
$50,482,249 78 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds Over COSt.........s:+sseeeerseee soventoeecoesee 765,658 53 

Interest and Rents due and accrued...........sseeee svocesdocesccedsecesbentdbuses od 451,850 44 

Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

Vance, B25,B49 00)...ccscereecreeceereeseere pdpsabvebnnencouniens oenebendiedeee evscesee 446,125 00 
Deferred PremiumB.........000++++++++ povvangnentvets dutetsercinasberceiitas cohesedeess vile 985,208 00 
Tora Assets, December 81st, 1888.........ccecseecreseeseeeee davsscessiphipasvaaes . $58,080,581 70 
Toray LraBiiities, including valuation at FOUR per Cent...........0cerees wee 48,014,612 44 
ToraL UNDIVIDED SURPLUB....+.sc0seeeeeeeee ee sobteonditbaataniaiabeenetee soeee 89,115,969 26 
Upon the New York Standard of 44 per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 12,109,756 79 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528 79. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,238 00. 
NEW ASSURANOE IN 1888... ...sccecessescereeesesesreneesers $81,120,756 
TOTAL ASSURANOKE.. ...ssscsseeeesreees vodiies drosedecaliaela dadeclibs soadices seceeseceeseee sees 275,160,588 


FOOTER EOOETR ERE OOORTO RR EH EEe 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary participating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, ) poms 
J. G. VAN OISE, ) 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent, 
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Old and Young, 


“IN PERFECT PEACE.” 


BY EMMA ©. DOWD. 





“I~ perfect peace ? 
Ah, yes; the happy daytime through, 
When airs are warm and skies are blue ; 
But when the chilling night-winds blight 
The morning hopes we thought so bright, 
Oh! tell me, tell me, can there be 
Aught but unrest for thee and me?” 
The promise stands for day, for night— 
“In perfect peace.” 


“In perfect peace? 

Yes ; when our rosary of love 

Misses no beads, below, above ; 

Bu: when it parte to lose the chief, 

The treasured gem of our belief, 

On! tel) me, tell me, can there be 

Aught but unrest for thee and me?” 

The promuse stands for joy, for grief— 

“In perfect peace.” 


“In perfect peace? 
Yes ; when we roam life's gladsome fields, 
Among the flowers that Springtime yields ; 
But when we near the vale of death, 
Heavy with amarapthine breath, 
Ob! tell me, tell me, can there be 
Aught but unrest for thee and me?” 
The promise stands for life, for death— 
"In perfect peace.” 


Wipson, Conn. 
= scananensitliailaiaageitaiamnats 


THE HOUSE OF RANSOM. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS, 





BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 





Part II. 





I xyew Aunt Sarah would think a great 
‘deal about the matter; but I also knew she 
was a good woman and would do her best 
to keep me quiet and patient. It was not 
long before our brigand returned to us. 
He held in his hand a little paper book, and 
he came toward us rather irresolutely, with 
a bearing very different from that which he 
had before shown. 

‘Do you like poetry?” he said. 

We were very much surprised at this 
question, but admitted that sometimes we 
did. 

“I’ve got some here,” he said, sitting 
down ov a stone in front of our bench, 
‘which I thought you might like to hear. 
It may not be very good; but perhaps it 
will help to kill the time while we are wait- 
ing.” 

** Who is it by?” I asked. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘to make no bones 
about it, il’s by me.” 

‘In that case,” said my aunt, ‘‘we 
surely would like to hear it.” 

‘*There’s a good many of them,” said 
the ma», opening the little book, ‘and 
they're all short. I won't read all of 'em; 
but I'll just take up one here and there, to 
show what they’re like. I’m glad to read 
’em to somebody that knows about such 
things, which, from your looks, I think you 
do. I want to take out a small lot of these 
poems and bunch 'em, and, perhaps, send 
them to some magazine, if you think they’ll 
do. I’ve noticed that it’s the fashion to 
bunch poems nowadays.” 

“Do you read the magazines?” ex- 
claimed my aunt. 

“Oh! yes!” said he. ‘‘My—one of my 
friends takes two of 'em, and I see most of 
the numbers. My poetry isa little down- 
cast; that’s my turn of mind when 1’m not 
busy; and I think of calling the lot I pick 
out, ‘A Bunch of Doles.’ How would that 
do for a name?” 

**a. would be something new,” said I. 
** And no ™ let’s hear some of them.” 

“T wrote’em at different times,” he said, 
**and uccordin’ to how I felt. Here’s Dole 


One: 
“The dismal tree 
Of misery, 
Its roots spread far and wide 
Beneath the earth 
Of each man’s birth, 
And pierce the human side. 
“The dark ground suits 
Those bitter roots, 
Nor rise to upper air; 
But by the fruits 
We know them roots 
Continue to Le there,” 
‘They are very short, you see,” he said, 
as he fi, ished reading. 
*Tbey are better that way,” said Aunt 
Sarah. ‘ Poems of that nafure should be 
taken all at once.” 


** Like a pill,” I murmured. 

‘“Your rhymes seem to come in nicely,” 
she continued, ‘‘and your verses are well 
caleulated to check an over-exuberance of 
spirits. But I must say I feel a little de- 
pressed just now, and would prefer some- 
thing more cheerful, if you have it.” 

‘*You must feel a good deal down,” he 
said. ‘It was too bad in Fraser to cut up 
rough just at thistime. You can’t expect 
Doles to be very rollicky. But here’s one 
.on an incident in the late Civil War, which 
is about a3 lively as anything I’ve done.” 

This proved to be a longer poem, and I 
did not take down the words. It related 
to a bride whose soldier spouse had died, 
having suffered homicide, and who carried 
about with her a consecrated grief, which 
was likened to an evaporated apple, upon 
which it was only necessary to drop a tear 
or two to swell it up to its fullest dimen- 
sions. After this there followed two or 
three other ‘Doles’; and during their 
reading I watched Aunt Sarah with pity 
mingled with admiration. I had heard of 
brigands who subjected their captives to 
tortures, who burned them with irons, and 
bastinadoed them with rods; but here was 
a new kind of torture, discovered by this 
highwayman of a higher plane. 

My aunt bore all without a groan; and 
when he appeared to have finished she 
said: ‘‘We are very much obliged to you. 
And so you think of sending some of them 
to the magazines?” 

“Yes,” said he. ‘I'll make up one bunch, 
and if they like that I'll give ’em more.” 
With this, greatly to our relief, he rose; 
and, after putting us under another parole 
for twenty-four hours, he retired into the 
bushes. 

The night was spent pretty much as the 
previous one had been, and the next morn- 
ing passed slowly on. The brigand chief 
came once to see us, bringing some eggs. 
He said his men could get no milk. He 
told my aunt he was writing a new Dole, 
which he would read to her in the after- 
noon. He added that he had begun to 
think, from what we had said, that he 
ought to make them more cheerful, and he 
was going to try to do it. 

Aunt Sarah had been very quiet all the 
morning, und she continued so after the 
man had left us. When we had finished 
our mid-day meal, at which I had done 
nearly all the talking, she suddenly burst 
out, not in loud tones, but very earnestly, 
close to my ear. 

**Do you know what I believe?” she said. 
And, without waiting for an answer, she 
wenton. ‘‘I believe that this band consists 
of one man only; and that’s the one we've 
seen. I don’t believe he’s got any men. I 
believe that the talking we have heard at 
different places has been his voice only, 
and that the moving about in the bushes 
bas all been done by him. I don’t believe 
there were any men behind those blankets, 
only gun barrels. I believe that he went to 
Shusta that night himself, and found out that 
Mr. Fraser was away, and that he is going 
again to-night. 1 believe that we are the 
first persons he has ever captured.” 

‘“That is a pretty extensive creed,” I 
said, in surprise. ‘*How did it come to 
you?” 

‘I've been thinking about it nearly all 
night, and ever since,” said she, ‘‘and I 
worked it all out in my mind, so that it is 
as plain as daylight tome. Why he didn’t 
take our money and watches I can’t 
imagine; but he is in for making a big sum 
of money. He put us on our parole be- 
cause he had no men and couldn’t help it. 
The first thing that made me suspect him 
was seeing the letter that Iwrote. I am 
sure that it was in his pocket when he put 
back bis wretched Decles. I did not see the 
address, but I know my own envelopes; 
and from that I thought of other things, 
and others, and so worked it all out.” 

‘‘And what would you do about it?” said 
I, not being able, at such short notice, to 
make up my mind whether or not my aunt 

was correct in her surmises. 

“Thave thought about that,” she said, 
‘and there’s only one thing to do. Our 
parole is over early this afternoon, because 
we took it early yesterday, and when he 
comes to renew it, which he will do before 
he sets out again for Shusta, you must just 
jump on hiin, He don’t bring his riffe with 





to-day forsigns of pistols, and I'm sure he 
don’t carry avy. You’reas big as he is, 
and I am strong, and can help you. I can 
step behind him and seize his arms just as 
you spring oa bim.” 

‘*Why, my dear Aunt!” said I, in much 
surprise, ‘‘I had no idea you were such a 
fighting character.” 

“Tam not, as a rule,” said she, ‘' as you 
well know; but it is necessary for us to 
take very prompt measures, or that man 
will be off to Mr. Fraser, and get the 
money before we can prevent it.” 

“But suppose,” said I, ‘that he really 
has men, and that they rush in upon us.” 
‘“We must risk that!” she answered: 
**But | feel perfectly confident that he 
hasn’t a man with him. And if we don’t 
catch him when he comes the next time 
he’ll be off, get our money, and we’ll never 
see him again.” 

‘* And what makes you think we are the 
first persons he ever captured?” I asked. 
‘‘Because I’ve carefully examined that 
house, and everything about it, and feel 
certain that it has never been used before 
we came here. Everything has an air of 
newness. The cut ends of the evergreen 
twigs are yet fresh.” 

My aunt was aclose observer; and, as far 
as | knew, was accustomed to make correct 
judgments; but I could not bring myself 
at once to accept her conclusions, which to 
me were not only amazing, but humiliating. 
But, if she were correct, it was absolutely 
necessary to secure the letter to Mr. Fraser 
as soon as we saw the man again. 

** You may be right,” said I, ‘‘ and”— 

‘**I know I'm right,” she interrupted. ‘I 
haven’t heard a voice or sound outside there 
qo-day. He thinks we are unsuspicious, 
and is getting careless, probably writing a 
new Dole. We must overpower him and 
get that letter.” 

“Very well,” I said. ‘I'll take the 
chances; and, if it turns out as you think, 
I'll not let him off after we’ve got the letter. 
But I don’t like your plan of attack. I'll 
get my pistols, and clap one of them to his 
head.” 

**No,” said my aunt. ‘I'll have no pis- 
tols. Some one of us will be shot, and it’s 
like enough it will beame. We are strong 
enough to master him without pistols.” 


I did not attempt to overcome her objec- 
tions to the use of firearms under the cir- 
camstances, and we agreed upon a signal 
and plan of attack. This conversation had 
been carried on in a low voice, at a distance 
from the bushes, and we now began to oc- 
cupy ourselves in as unconcerned and nat- 
ural a manner as possible. In about half 
an hour the red-bearded man appeared, and 
found us quietly reading on the bench. 

“Tl get you to give me your parole 
again,” said he, approaching us, ‘’ and this 
will be the last time, I hope.” 

‘*Our other parole is up; isn’t it?” said 
my aunt, putting down her book, and rising. 

** Yes,” said he. 

This was the signal we had agreed upon, 
and I sprang upon the man and seized him 
by the shoulders, while my aunt, who had 
stepped behind him, clutched him by the 
elbows. He gave vent to a sudden excla- 
mation, and struggled violently; but he 
could no! loosen his arms from my aunt’s 
grip, and, ina moment, 1 tripped him up, 
and had him on the ground. My aunt had 
ready two strong handkerchiefs in her 
pocket, tied together, and with these we 
firmly bound his hands behind him. 

‘* Now,” she cried, *‘ get that letter! 
in his left coat-pocket, inside. 
there.” 

I searched for the letter, found it, and 
gave ittoher. I lifted the brigand to a 
sitting position, and, standing over him, 
quite warm from my exertions, asked him 
why he did not call his men. 

He made no answer, but steadfastly re- 
garded my aunt, who was busily engaged 
in tearing up the letter and the enclosed 
note and in scattering the fragments over 
the ground. 

**How did you come to see through 
me?” he said to her, in a dejected tone, 
when she had finished this piece of busi- 
nies. It was quite evident that he did not 
associate me with the detection of his 
scheme, 

‘‘Thaven’t time to tell you now,” said 
she. ‘But isn’t it a fact that you haven't 


It’s 
I saw it 





him now; and I looked him over carefully 


a@ man with you?” 


‘before you’d get to it. 


‘* Not a man,” said he, mournfuliy. 

“I knew it!” she exclaimed, trium- 
phanily. ‘‘And now I waut to get away 
from bere just as quickly as possible.” 

‘* You'll have to stay here to-night,” said 
the man. ‘It’s twelve miles to Coiding, 
with a creek to wade, and it will be dark 
To-morrow the 
stage will be along and you can go on com- 
fortably.” 

1 had scarcely expected to be able to 
leave that night; but my aunt was dis- 
appointed. We tulked over the matter be- 
tween us, and she was obliged to admit 
that it must be twelve miles to Colding, and 
she could not walk that far, certaiuly not 
in the hours of dayhght that were left to 
us, 
* Well, said she, addressing the man, ‘I 
suppose we shall have to stay here till the 
stuge comes; but you needn’t think we 
are going to let you off. lf you attempt to 
escape, my nephew has pistols, and is never 
afraid to use them. And now you may as 
well sit on that stone and tell us how you 
cane to undertake this piece of rascality.” 
The man appeared to have given up ab- 
solutely aud utterly. He looked as doleful 
as one of his own Doles. He twisted his 
legs under him, arose, and took a seat upun 
the flat stone in front of the bench. 

We seated ourselves upon the bench, and 
my aunt said to him: 

‘*You have told us a pack of falsehoods— 
lies I may call them—and now I want you 
to tell the truth, and if you don’t intend to 
do that you may as weil say nothing.” 

‘*Of course they was lies,” said he. ‘I 
couldn’t have carried on the thing without 
‘em. But the game’s up now, and all I tell 
you will be the square truth. It don’t make 
any difference to me, and I’d just as licf 
tell you as not. I started out iu this thing 
because I wanted to 1aise a good lo: of 
money, and there wasn’t any other way to 
do it that I could see. I’ve tried other 
ways, and they all fizzted, just as this 
did. I didn’t want anybody to help 
me because I'd have to divide; and, 
besides, a respectable man‘like me, that 
everyvody knows, woulda’t want to ask 
anybody to go in with him into this line of 
business. And another thing that settled 
me into the notion was finding part of this 
house here one day when { was out huntin’, 
It was put up here by a feller who was 
keepin’ shady after gettiv’ into trouble in 
the mines. I'm sure of that, for the feller 
came to Colding after provisions and got 
caught; but nubody ever knew where he’d 
been keeping himself. It struck me as just 
the place for a ransom house. Ravsoms 
was what I was after. I’m not atuief. I 
didn’t want to steal watches and money, 
_or perhaps get hold of checks that would 
be uo good to me, and a dead loss to the 
people [ took ’em from.” 

‘“Not steal anything!” exclaimed my 
aunt. ‘** And what do you call-taking ran- 
som, I'd like to know?” 

‘*Tuat’s a different thing,” said he. “If 
I'd got two or turee good-sized ransoms, I 
was going to cut the road agent business, 
and go intu a tip top thing that was bound 
to pay; and if I made all the money I 
expected to, L intended to seud the ransoms 
back to the persons I took ’em from.” 

At tnis 1 gave a suiff of derision, and 
Aunt Sarah exclaimed: ‘*Non-ense! You 
would have dove nothiug of the kind.” 

“* Very like,” said the man. ‘I suppose 
the busiuess would have fizzled, as every- 
thing else does with me; but I didu’t expect 
it to when I started into this affair. I 
spent more’n a month c!earin’ up this place, 
and I nearly built the house over again. 
It only had one room in it before. 1 fixed 
up everything as weil as I could for 
boarders, and you was the first ones I got.” 

‘*There!” exclaimed my aunt, trium- 
phantly tome. ‘Didn’t I tell you so?” 

‘*] didn’t want to tackle a stage. What 
I wanted was fellers on horseback, or fulks 
traveliu’ private, like you; and when the 
stage was comin’ I had everything tucked 
away out of sight. 1 saw you two, half an 
hour before you got to me, and was ready 
for you; but if I’d known as much asl 
know now I'd a let you pass.” 

‘I don’t see how you could expect to get 
the ransoms,”™ said I, “‘with nobody but 
yourself to attend to it; unless that John 
Benners that you spoke of helped you.” 





**I don’t mind telling you now,” said he, 
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“for, L suppose, you'll know it soon enough» 
that I’m John Benners. That’s my name. 
When you told me you were going to get 
the mouey from Mr. Fraser, right in my 
own town, I thought I had a soft thing. 
And so I would have had if he had been at 
home. But that fizzled like everything 
else. I expected to have to keep people 
here a good while, while they wrote home 
to their friends. My plan was to post their 
letters at Colding, goin’ thee a night after 
they’d gone to bed, and l’d locked ’em into 
their rooms. I put you two on parole, be- 
cause 1 knew the lady wouldn’t be likely to 
try to get away through these woods, and, 
besides, you looked as if you'd keep it.” 

‘Much obliged to you for your good 
opinion,” said my aunt. ‘ But I must say 
that you’ve treated us most abominably,and 
shamefully, and you shall be punished for 
it. To be sure you've got nothing from us, 
but we shall have been kept in this horrid 
place for three days, living like savages, 
and put toall sorts of fright and incon- 
venience because you happen to want 
money to go into business with. 1 must 
say that nothing could be more outrageous.” 

‘Tt was pretty hard all round,” said the 
man. ‘‘ You was kept here for nothin’, and 
old Fraser-went away, and cut me out of 
the ransom. But I’m sure I did everything 
I could for you. I went four miles to get 
you them eggs, and you’d had milk if 
there’d been any to get. But it’s no use 
talkin’ any more about it. It’s all turned 
up wrong.” 

‘*You might write another Dole on the 
subject,” said I. 

‘* Do you think,” he said, turning to me, 
‘*that a magazine would take poems that 
was sent from a prison?” 

In this remark there was a blunt accept- 
ance of his situation that impressed me; a 
willingness to pick the blossoms from the 
tree of misery, which showed that the 
speaker was used to that occupation. 

‘*That would depend a good deal on the 
poems,” I said. 

This subject irritated my aunt. 
might as well have supper,” said she. 

When the meal was ready I unbound the 
hands of our captive, and transferred the 
handkercliefs to his ankles, so as to pre- 
vent him from making a bolt. I kept my 
eye upon him to see that he did not meddle 
with his bonds. When his arms were 
loosened, he put his hands behind his head, 
unfastened a cord, and took off his red 
beard and moustache, remarking that it 
was of no use to make himself uncomfor- 
table any longer. We now saw before us a 
mild looking man, with a smal) chin, on 
which grew some thin, sandy hair. How 
such a person could have had the courage 
to carry out his scheme of single-handed 
brigandage I could not imagine. Perhaps 
the consciousness of looking fierce with his 
false beard and moustache made him feel 
so. After supper, with one hand on his 
coilar and a pistol in the other, I made him 
conduct me to his hut, which, in his florid 

statements to us,he had multiplied by 
twelve or fifteen. It was a poor little shel- 
ter in the bushes, a short distance from the 
clearing; and here he had left his rifle. Of 
this I possessed myself, ané when we re- 
turned to the Ransom House I locked him 
in one of the rooms. 

In the morning I found him all right, 
and, afer an early breakfast, we made 
preparations to leave the Ransom House. 
I was determined not to let my prisoner get 
away from me until I had brought him to 
justice. His ankles were bound until we 
were ready to start. Then I gave into his 
charge the two valises, which he was quite 
able to carry. One of these he took in each 
hand, and I fastened them to his body with 
the straps, so that he could not drop them 
andrun. I made him take the lead, keep- 
ing close behind him with the rifle, while 
my auntfollowed me. It was very difficult 
work getting through the bushes; for our 
conductor could not lif} the boughs for us 
as he had done before, and I think it would 
have been impossible for us to find tne lit- 
tle path without his guidance. When we 
emerged into the road, we had to wait half 
an hour for the stage, and when it came 
along, and stopped at our signal, the driver 
was very much surprised to find passengers 
awaiting him in the woods. 

“We walked part of the way,” cried the 

good John Benners, from whom I had re- 
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moved the straps, ‘‘and thought we’d let 
you take us the rest.” 

My aunt got inside, andI mounted to the 
top with Benners. I did not mention to 
the driver, or any of the few passengers 
that he was traveling in the capacity of a 
prisoner; but I made him understand that 
I was keeping a strict watch upon bim. I 
thought it bettcr not to speak to any one 
about what had happened, until I could 
address the proper authorities. If he kept 
quiet, so would I. Of this I informed him, 
and he expressed himself satistied, and 
pioved a very docile prisoner. 

When we arrived at Shusta, we left our 
baggage at the station; and, as we were 
standing at the exit door, my aunt said to 
me: ‘I suppose I must go to the police 
office with you, as my testimony will be 
needed.” 

Then Benners turned to us, and made his 
first request. ‘‘ You remember,” said he, 
‘*that € went four miles to get you them 
eggs; and now I’d like you to go alittle 
way for me.” 

‘*How? Where?” asked my aunt. 

‘I want to see my daughter before we 
call on the police, and then Ican go away 
with you, and, perhaps, she’ll know noth- 
ing about what’s happened until I’m out 
again. I’m away pretty much all the time, 
anyhow.” 

“Your daughter!” exclaimed my aunt. 
‘*Have you a daughter?” 

“Of course I have,” said Benners. 
** You don’t suppose I’d have gone to all the 
trouble I’ve put myself to, if I hadu’ta 
daughter.” 

‘*Then we'll go and see her,” said good 
Aunt Surah. 

I suspected there was a trick in all this; 
but my aunt was determined, and we three 
star'ed off tor Benner’s house, which he 
assured us was not far from the station. 
On the way, Aunt Sarah asked a great 
many questions, which he answered quite 
freely. He said he had a daughter grown 
up; her mother died when she was a baby. 
He had had her well schooled, and had 
always given her a good home. She had 
to live pretty much by herself, except for a 
woman who did the work. His idea in 
raising ransom money was to buy that 
house and the next one to it. There wasa 
good chance to do it now, and Shusta was 
a growing place, and in five years he could 
sell gne of the houses for enough for them 
to live on. His daughter didn’t know 
much about his business, which was some- 
times one thing, and sometimes apother, 
and pretty nearly always away from home. 
She was a good girl; and he’d rather go to 
her in our company, than in that of a 
constable. 

We found Benners’s house a very neat 
dwelliag, comfortably and even tastefully 
furnished, and his daughter a remarkably 
pretty girl, of about eighteen. Sie did not 
seem surprised to see ber father, who had 
been there a few nights before, when he 
came to Shusta, and welcomed us as his 
friends. We all sat down and talked upon 
general subjects, I continually expecting 
that Benners would make arrangements 
for a private interview with his daughter. 
But he did nothing of the kind; and after 
some time I grew impatient and went to 
the front door, keeping my eye, however, 
upon the only door which led into the par- 
dor. The daughter soon came out and went 
into another part of the house; and not 
long after this my aunt joined me, and, 
stepping briskly to the door, said: ‘* Come 
on. It’s all right now.’ 

‘‘What do you mean?” I gasped. 

‘*He has given me his parole,” she said, 
in a low voice, ‘‘ not to run away to-night, 
and to come to Mr. Fraser’s in the morn- 
ing. Come on. I’ve resolved to trust him. 
There are some things that are more than I 
can do; and to drag a man away from his 
only child, when he may not see her again 
for I don’t know how long, without giving 
him an bour alone with her, is one of them. 
Come on.” 

‘*Upon my word!” I exclaimed. 
after all the trouble I have taken!” 


** And 
And I 


‘turned to go back into the house. But my 


aunt seized me by the arm. She was de- 
termined I should not interfere with the 
arrangements she had made. 

‘Very well,” I said, as I walked away 
with her. ‘All ask is that you say noth- 
ing to Mr. Fraser about the affair, at least 





till that man reports himself to-morrow 
morning.” 

“I didn’t intend to speak of it until 
then,” she answered. And I said no more. 

We were gladly received by the Frasers. 
We had come by train, and they asked no 
questions. Our large baggage had already 
arrived, and they sent to the station for the 
valises. 

The next morning, before breakfast, my 
aunt came to my room door. Bother on 
it!” she said, in a low voice. ‘*Do you 
know what has happened? That man has 
come here to deliver himself up! I did 
hope that we should never see him again.” 

I must admit that I was also disappointed 
when I heard this news. I had made up 
my mind that the fellow would run away, 
and had resigned myself to it. After all, 
he had not taken anything from us, nor 
treated us rudely. True, he had subjected 
us to a most outrageous detention, and I 
had been full of a determination to have 
him punished by law; but this desire had, 
somehow, faded out. It began to fade, I 
think (although I did not admit it at the 
time), when | saw his home and his daugh- 
ter. And when I arose in the morning I 
actually congratulated myself that my aunt 
and I would not have the annoyance of 
going through’a lot of police business on 
account of this fellow; and now the whole 
matter was up again. 

‘‘Of course, Iam glad he kept his word,” 
said Aunt Sarah, ‘‘but I do hate to be 
obliged to put a man in prison in cold 
blood. I wouldn’t have cared so much yes- 
terday, when I was still angry. Well, we 
must go down and see him.” 

She went down first, and when I arrived 
I found her talking with Benners about his 
prospects for providing for his daughter 
while he was in prison. I took but little 
part in the conversution, and soon left 
them, asking my aunt to call me when she 
wanted me. When the breakfast-bell rang 
she came to me, and said that she thought 
the best thing we could do would be to 
drop the affair, and not have the man proge- 
cuted. If he were sent to prison bis inno. 
cent child would suffer more than he 
would; and both would, probably, be 
ruined. She believed that he was good at 
heart, and that he could be reformed. She 
would be willing to undertake his reforma- 
tion herself. If she could make a good 
citizen of him it would be much better than 
making him aconvict. I agreed willingly 
to her plan, and wished her every success 
in her philanthropic undertaking. And 
Benners went home to his breakfast. 


The work of reforming the ex-brigand 
was heartily undertaken by Aunt Sarah, 
and, having nothing else to do, she was 
able to devote a good deal of time to it, 
With Mr. Fraser’s help she obtained suit- 
able emrloyment for him, feeling some. 
what conscience stricken at times because 
she was obliged to say nothing about tke 
business in which she found him when she 
first made his gcquaintance. She went 
frequently to Benners’s house, especially 
in the evenings, when he was at home, and 
I could go with her. While she talked very 
earnestly and practically to the father, I 
conversed on ull sorts of subjects with the 
daughter. It was not long before I found 
that there was nothing in the great West, 
not even in the Yosemite, tie big trees, the 
Yellowstone wonders, the richness of its 
si.ver mines, or the size of its fruits, that 
surprised me so much as the fact that such 
a man as the lone brigand of the forest 
Ransom House should have such a daugh- 
ter. She was well educated, she was sen- 
sible, and I found that her tastes were more 
intellectual than my own. 1 have said be- 
fore that she wus pretty, and her dress was 
tasteful and ladylike. I never objected to 
accompanying my aunt in her visits to the 
would-have-been highwayman, whom she 
had, in a measure, adopted. 

The reformatory process did not go on 
very well. He left two positions which my 
auvt thought offered. very fair opportuni- 
ties for rising, becouse he found himself 
unsuited to them; and he several times dis- 
covered situations for himself, at a dis- 
tance, of which my aunt did not at all ap- 
prove, a8 he did not entirely succeed in 
making plain to her their character. She 
confided to me in secret that she had fears 
that he sometimes went back to that Ran- 





som House to try his luck again at the 


road agent business, At times she felt 

almost inclined to give him up asa bad job; 

but her good neart always triumphed, and 

she started off again with some new plan 

for his benefit. 

My intercourse with the daughter was 

muck more satisfactory. She was the only 

young lady in the place for whom I cared; 

and, in course of time, I found that I waa 
actually in love with her, I should not 
have hesitated to offer myself to her 
had not John Benners been her father; 
but in this matter he was, indeed, a prohib- 
itory clause. I thought a great deal upon 
the subject, and at last my conscience made 
me understand that I should not go so often 
to Benners’s house. There was something 
about his daughter’s manner, a repression 
and forced quietude, which had succeeded 
her former quite-evident pleasure in my 
visits, which impelled me to the conclu- 
sion that, if I did not intend to make our 
friendship warmer I ought speedily to 
make it cooler; and as I did not feel that I 
ought to do the first, or could do the latter, 
I was dissatisfied and unhappy. 

One day Benners came to see me at my 
place of business. ‘* Look here,” said he, 
when he had taken me aside, I’ve gome- 
thin’ to say to you, and I may as well speak 
out, plump and square. Supposin’ my 
daughter had a different kind of a father, 
a real respectable one, or none at all, would 
you marry her?” 

This question was indeed so plump and 
square it quite preveuted my making an 
immediate answer. 

‘Something has got to he done,” said he. 
‘*She’s all wrong, and I know what's the 
matter. Would you marry her, if it wasn’t 
for me?” 

As we were on a plump and square basis, 
I was compelled to answer that 1 would. 

‘All right,” said he. ‘1 thought that 
was the lay of it. Now, look here, I’m go- 
in’ away, and you, and she, and nobody 
about here will ever see me again. Then 
you can marry her.” 

And without another word he turned to 
go. 

“Stop!” I cried. But he was out of the 
door, and away. Iran for my hat, intend- 
ing to follow him; but when I looked into 
the street I could not see him. At noon I 
went to his house, but saw only the servant, 
who told me that Benners had left town in 
the half-past eleven train. 


Now, indeed, I found myseif in a dread- 
ful predicament, and what to do I knew 
not. Here was a pretty trick of a scamp to 
make me marry his daughter, and probably 
support him, when he chose to come back. 
I told my aunt everything, and she wae as 
upbappy about it as I was. ‘It’s as bad 
as pulting us into the Ransom House,” said 
she. ‘‘He ought to be ashamed of him- 
self.” 

She went to see Miss Benners, and found 
that young lady not-at all disturbed on ac- 
count of her father’s sudden departure, as 
be was in the habit of going away in this 
manner. It was quite evident that he had 
said nothing of his pretended intentions at 
home. 

For some days I kept away from the 
house; but this was not easy to do, and 
my aunt agreed with me that we ought not 
to be unfriendly to the girl, now that she 
was left alone. If I had indeed deprived 
her of a father, even for a time, we should 
be as kind to her as propriety would allow. 
I could not admit to myself that the depri- 
vation was of much importance, for Miss 
Benners was accustomed to see very little 
of her father; but I was perfectly willing 
to be as kind as possible, and it was not 
long before I saw the young lady every day, 
sometimes with my aunt, and often with- 
out her. The result was inevitable. I be- 
came more and more in love with her, and, 
one evening, without any thought but of 
our two selves, I proposed to her, and was 
accepted. I thought of my dear love’s 
father as I walked homeward; but I was so 
happy I woulc not have cared a snap of my 
finger if he had been Ali Baba himself. 

When I told my aunt, the next morning, 
she was not surprised, por in the least dis- 
turbed. “I knew it would come to this,” 
she said, “and I’m glad of it. She isa fine 
girl, and she must have had a fine mother; 
very different from that shiftless dole-maker. 
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man of him, which, I am afraid, is impossi- 
ble, I think I can, at least, keep him from 
becoming a burden to you.” 

In the course of a week or two, Annie 
Benners received a letter from her father, 
with money in it; but it gave her no clew 
to his whereabouts, and told her that he 
should probably be obliged to be away for 
a long time. 

About a month after this, I determined 
that my happiness should no longer depend 
upon the vagaries of Benners; and, as all 
parties concerned were quite aware that 
there would be no objections to our nup- 
tials on the part of the futher, Annie and I 
were one day quietly married; and, with 
Aunt Sarah, we went to live in a house 
which I had taken and furnished. Annie 
wished to wait until<her father’s return; 
but, as my aunt and I were qnite con- 
vinced that he would not come back till 
after the wedding, we overruled her objec- 
tions. Notices of our marriage were pub- 
lished in the newspapers; and, in about two 
weeks, my wife had a letter from her 
father, written in San Francisco, which 
was warmly affectionate, and congratula- 
tory. At the same time I received at m 
place of business a note from Benners. It 
contained only these words: 


** All is right, and I am satisfied. 
of you will ever see me again.” 


Now, none 


After this, we made every possible effort to 
discover the whereabouts of my wife's 
father; but all to no avail. My aunt even 
bought numbers of the various magazines, 
thinking she might find in one of them a 
*¢ Bunch of Doles,” and through the editors 
discover the address of the writer. We did 
not tell Annie of her father’s expressed in- 
tention of making his permanent absence 
the price of her establishment in life; for 
there was no need of giving her this sorrow 
when the man might, at any time, turn ~ 

Six months passed, during which Annie 
was greatly troubled at the prolonged ab- 
sence of her father, when we received a 
letter announcing his death It was written 
by a man who said he was with him at the 
time of the occurrence, and it stated that 
Benners had been killed by Mexican cattle 
thieves, on the other side of the Rio 
Grande. He had gone with some ranch- 
men to recover a lot of stolen cattle; they 
had had a fight with the thieves, routed 
them, and, after Benners had shot four of 
the Mexicans, and had put a bowie knife 
into another, he was shot through the head 
by one of the retreating scoundrels. 

My wife was crushed by this news, and 
I, of. course, shared in her great sorrow. 
My aunt, however, bcre up under it, and 
made as little allusion as possible to the glo- 
rious termination of her protegé’s career. 

It was about two years after this, that 
Aunt Sarah brought me ascrap she had cut 
from a Sacramento 9 = several weeks 
old. It mentioned the death of an un- 
known man, who had fallen from a ladder 
in a very long perpendicular shaft in a sil- 
ver mine. He had no business.in the shaft, 
and, in attempting to pass from one ladder 
to another, had missed hia hold, and fallen. 
No clew to his identity could be found; 
but, on the back of a business card in his 
pocket were written these tines: 

“ 70 A FRIEND IN RHEUMATISM. 
“Oh! Coleman, why, in doleful tones, 
Prociaim the misery of your bones 7?” 
‘**T never believed that fancy sketch about 
the Mexicans,” said Aunt Sarah. ‘ But he 
is dead now.” 


CMARLOTTESVILLE, Va. 
ALL THE HATS. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 

Wet, which, and oh! which is the prettiest hat? 
"Tis idle to ask such « question as that ; 
As quickly pass by on the street full a score, 
Or hundred or nd wee lassies or more ; 

And any will say, 

Through the whole Summer day, 
Not one will be seen but is dainty and gay. 
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With rims turning up and with rims turning 
down, 

Or rims none to speak of ; and as for the crown, 

Why, some you will see like a church steeple 
tall, 


Some square and some rounded, some no crown 
at all; 
And even a shell, 
And a turned-over bell ; 
And what will come later no person can tell. 


They carry bright ribbons that flutter and blow, 
Or bind with a buckle, or tie in a bow; 
And jauntiest feather, and soft, sweeping plume, 
Or bunches of daisies and buttercup bloom. 
Yes, everything sweet 
And tasty and neat, 
In cunningest fancy, you surely will meet. 


And under these wonders, if you should but 
glance 

At cheeks all a-dimple and eyes all a-glance, 

At rosiest lips and at waviest curls, 

And ask which is bonniest, sweetest of girls, 
The answer must be, 
Why, each one I see 

Is sure to be brightest and dearest to me, 





PEARL, JET AND TESSY. 
BY LUCY L. STOUT. 


Peart and Jet were brothers, and lived 
happily in the same family, where they were 
much admired. They were the property of 
Miss Annie, and as she was fond of them, 
and sensible, and there were no children in 
the family to tease them with unwelcome 
attentions, their lot was regarded by all 
their acquaintances as an enviable one. 

Pearl was pure white, with blue eyes, and 
Jet, ashining black, with a few white hairs 
in the tip of his tail; for these brothers, 
so happily situated, were cats, as you were 
doubtdess aware from the beginning. 

Pearl was a very industrious cat and a 
great mouser. Not a mouse nor rat dared 
show his head about the house. In Winter 
he huhted in the barn, and in Summer in 
the fields for young rabbits and little brown 
field-mice. Once ina while he captured a 
mole, those curious, sleek creatures, who 
live in chambers which they tunnel out 
underground. From being always in the 
dark they forget to grow any eye holes 
through their silky skins, and so are blind. 

Pearl thought them nice eating; so did 
Jet, although he seldom hunted anything 
for himself. He was a lazy fellow and lay 
curled up in an arm-chair asleep all day 
long. He was fond of gadding about nights, 
and there was never a cat party withina 
mile to which he was not invited. Sera- 
nades, too, were in his line, and all the 
beauties in the neighborhood were familiar 
with the dulcet tones of his voice. 

But Pearl cared for no gayeties. He 
went to sleep at night, like the good, sensi- 
ble fellow he was, and was up in the morn- 
ing attending to business with the first 
streak of light. Little as he liked the dew 
on the wet grass, he plunged into the 
meadow, or the wheat field, stole noise- 
lessly through it, and waited patiently for 
some unwary mouse to run out fora nibble. 
He carried his prey first to Miss Annie, to 
be rewarded with the praise which she 
never failed to bestow, and then he invited 
Jet out to the shed for ashanevel: the feast. 
Sometimes Jet grumbled that the mouse 
was lean, or the rabbit tough, or the mole 
too little; but Pearl bore it very patiently, 
only saying: ‘It’s the best there is, Jet.” 

One morning, as Pearl ran across the 
orchard toward the wheat field, he spied a 
kitten curled up on the fence, and stopped, 
politely, to say good morning. 

‘*Good morning,” replied the new comer. 

SLe was a pretty tortoise shell, with a 
scarlet ribbon around her neck. 

‘* Have you come for mice?” Pearl asked ; 
for he was pleased with her appearance, 
and wiehed to make her acquaintance. 

‘**Oh! no,” said the stranger. ‘I came 
for a walk and to get the morning air. I’m 
not obliged to hunt.” 

‘Is great fun,” said Pearl, “ but Jet 
don’t like it.” 

‘“*Who is Jet?” inquired 
shell, with interest. 

‘‘He is my brother” said Pearl, with 
pride. ‘‘If you live in the neighborhood, 
you must have heard of him.” 

‘*Tam not permitted to associate with 
the cats about here. Fido says they are a 
rude set, and drives them away. Of 
course he’s prejudiced. What does your 
brother do?” 

‘* He is the best singer and the finest gen- 
tleman in the county; and very handsome, 
too,” Pearl declared, with animation. 

‘* Indeed!” said the kitten, secretly think- 
ing the ‘finest gentleman” must be very 
much like his sociable brother. ‘‘ And what 
is your name?” 

** Pearl.” 

‘Mine is Tessy. I live in the white 
house on the hill. It’s breakfast-time, and 
I must be going,” said the kitten, leaping 
to the ground. ‘Good-morning, Pearl.” 
And she was off in a moment. Pearl 
watched her run to the street, pause, then 
pick her way daintily across, and finally 
disappear among the shrubbery of the 
house on the hill. 

‘*She’s a pretty creature,” he said, and, 
straightway addressing himself to the hunt, 
forgot all about her. 

A few days after, returning from his 
usual expedition, with a mouse in his 
mouth, he encountered the kitten again. 
He laid the mouse on the ground and put 
his paw on it while he said good-morning. 
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‘**Good-morning, Pearl,” Tessy replied. 
‘*What have you got there?” 

‘*A mouse.” 

‘*A mouse!” exclaimed Tessy, coming 
nearer. ‘Let me see it, Pearl. I never 
saw &@ mouse.” 

Pearl pushed it toward her with his paw. 

“Take a taste, Tessy,” he sald. ‘You 
don’t know how nice it is.” 

Thus invited, Tessy took a taste, and 
then another, and admitted that it was 
nice. i 

That pleased Pearl, and he begged her to 
eat it all if she liked, it. She refused; for 
she did not like to seem greedy, but said: 
‘We'll eat it together, if you like. You 
take the first taste.” 

So Pearl took a bite and Tessy took one, 
and in a minute the mouse was gone. Then 
Tessy ran home and Pearl went to the 
meadow and caught a mole for Jet, who 
was real cross because his breakfast was so 
late, and Pearl felt quite guilty about 
enjoying himself while Jet was hungry. 

After that, Tessy came quite frequently 
to sit on the fence when Pearl went hunt- 
ing, and it became his custom to get some- 
thing nice for her before he went home. 
He felt troubled sometimes because he 
could not show Miss Annie his captives, but 
put the trouble out of his mind as best he 
could. 

One day he asked Tessy if she had a 
good family at her house, 

‘Pretty good,” said Tessy. ‘Julie 
hugs me pretty tight sometimes and car- 
ries me around in her apron a good deal, 
wrong end up; but if I can keep away from 
the baby, I don’t mind Julie much. If I 
scratch a little she lets me alone.” 

‘*Oh! a baby!” exclaimed Pearl, horri- 
fied. ‘‘ They’re worse than dogs.” 

‘* Yes, they’re bad,” said Tessy. ‘‘That’s 
a fact. Have you got one at your house?” 

‘No, indeed,” Pearl replied, with a deep 
sense of his blessings. ‘‘We have only 
Miss Annie, and she’s more sensible than 
any cgt you ever saw,” which was the high- 
est praise Pearl knew how to bestow. 


The next morning, as he was picking his 
way through the dew-laden clover, he heard 
a plaintive mew. He thought of Tessy; 
but she was nowhere to be seen. He peered 
through the grass and listened with his 
sharp ears, and presently another faint 
mew reached him. He stole cautiously in 
the direction of the sound, and fairly 
stumbled over Tessy, huddled sogether 
near the fence, half dead with cold and 
fright. She was a pitiable object. Her 
glossy coat was sopping wet, and the dye 
from the scarlet ribbon around her neck 
made her look as if she had her throat cut. 
In crossing the dusty road, her wet feet and 
legs caught the dust and made a sort of casing 
of wet mud out of it, which made walking 
very difficult. All she could do was to 
crawl through the fence and mew piteously, 
in the hope that her friend, Pearl, might be 
abroad and would come to comfort her. 

‘*Why, Tessy!” he cried. ‘‘What in 
the world is the matter?” 

Tessy sobbed so that she could hardly 
make him understand the cause of the 
plight in which he found her. 

“Tt was all along of that baby,” she 
sobbed. ‘‘I wasn’t doingathing; just stand- 
ing around. Nurse set the baby on the 
floor. I rubbed against him and purred 
for him—he looked so pretty, the little 
wretch !—and he clutched me, and gouged 
his fingers right into my eye. Just look at 
it.” 

Pearl examined the wounded eye, which 
was swollen almost shut. 

‘*Poor Tessy!” he said, tenderly. ‘‘ How 
did you get away from him?” 

‘*T scratched him. Wouldn’t you? He 
gouged my eye, and I just clawed him 
right across his face,” continued Tessy, 
becoming excited and talking very fast. 
‘* He set up a screech—you don’t know how 
that baby can screech—and Nurse rushed 
in and grabbed me, and threw me in the 
bath-tub, half full of water. Then she 
plastered up baby’s face, and me swimming 
around the tub, and no place to stick my 
claws in; and I was just giving up and say- 
ing good-bye to everything, when Julie 
came in. I mewed, and Julie leaned over 
and pulled me out, and cried because I was 
all wet; and that made Nurse mad, and she 
just jerked me away from Julie, and flung 





over here,” and Tessy broke down in a piti- 
ful sob. 

“Don’t cry, Tessy,” said Pearl, anx- 
iously. ‘‘ Don’t. You can come and live 
with us.” - 
“‘Oh!” said Tessy, ‘‘I can’t. Nobody 
would have such a looking kitten as me.” 

‘*Miss Annie will,” said Pearl, stoutly, 
“I’m going to take you home. It isn’t 
very far, and we'll go slow.” 

Tessy was persuaded, and they set off 
for the house; but, when they were almost 
there, she suddenly gave out. She curled 
up in a heap, and said, plaintively, ‘‘ I can’t 
go any further. Let me die right here,” and 
fainted away. 

Pearl was at his wit’s end. Whatshould 
he do? Hescratched his left ear with his 
right paw, and a bright thought struck him. 
Tessy was not much larger than a big rat, 
and he turned her over and got her by the 
back of the neck with his mouth, and 
found that he could manage to carry her in 
that way, just as he did his game. It was 
hard work, and he was quite out of breath 
by the time he had crossed the yard, 
crawled up the steps of the porch and stag- 
gered into the sitting-room, where Miss 
Annie was arranging some flowers in a vase. 
‘*Why, Pearl, what in the world have 
you got there?” she exclaimed, as he laid 
Tessy down at her feet. ‘‘A dead kitten, 
as I live.” 

She stooped and stroked Pearl’s head. 
‘Dear old fellow, what made you bring 
the poor little pussy here?” 

‘fessy gave a little gasp, and Miss Annie, 
seeing that she was alive, got an old shawl, 
heated it at the kitchen fire, wrapped her 
up, and took her out to give her some warm 
milk. . 
Jet, sound asleep in the cushioned arm- 
chair, missed this scene, and woke up to 
see Pearl dusting his fur and combing his 
whiskers. 

‘*Where’s the mouse, Pearl?” he iu- 
quired, stretching and yawning lazily on 
his cushion. i 
‘There isn’t any mouse this morning,” 
said Pearl. 

‘No mouse!” exclaimed Jet, in angry 
astonishment. ‘‘I should like to know 
why.” 

“T founda kitten, a little friend of mine, 
almost drowned, and I had to bring her 
home.” 

‘We don’t want any kitten here. There’s 
no room for any more cats,” said Jet, grow- 
ing more angry at the thought of any one 
sharing his comforts. ‘* How could you be 
such a ninny?” 


Pearl let his remarks pass without notice, 
but said, pleasantly: ‘‘ Miss Annie will be 
in with poor, sick Tessy directly. I’m sure, 
Jet, you are so polite that you will give up 
the cushioned chair to her. It’s the only 
comfortable one we are allowed in, you 
know.” 

Jet curled himself,up in the middle of 
the cushion, and responded, in an injurec 
tone: ‘‘Oh! yes, of course, take away my 
bed, when you know I get so little rest. 
You’re a kind brother to prefer to pet 
strange cats to getting mea comfortable 
breakfast ; and now wanting to turn me out 
of my chair.” 

‘‘But yet,” Pearl persisted, ‘‘ Tessy’s 
been almost drowned, and a dreadful baby 
gouged her eye, and she’s a poor little 
stranger.” 

‘“‘T'll claw her,” declared Jet, spitefully 
spitting, ‘if she gets into this chair. I'll 
have no strange cats here, I tell you.” 

Just then Miss Annie came in with Tessy 
in her arms, all wrapped up in the warm 
shawl. 

**Get down, Jet!” she said. 

He glared at her out of his yellow eyes, 
but did not move; so she took hold of the 
edge of the cushion and tilted him out om 
the floor, and laid Tessy softly down in his 
warm place. Jet was furious, and, arching 
his back and waving his tail, he leaped 
back into the chair. Miss Annie settled 
matters by boxing his ears smartly, and he 
flew out-of-doors and around to the shed, 
followed by Pearl, anxious to console him. 
But he snarled at Pearl, and would have 
none of his comforting until, after a visit 
to the barn, he returned with a fat young 
rat, of which Jet took the lion’s share. 

Tessy soon recovered, and grew pretty 
and playful. Miss Annie replaced the scar- 
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Pearl were the happiest cats in the world. 
She learned better than to presume to take 
Jet’s chair, and kept as much out of his 
way as possible ; for he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to give hera cuff if she came near 
him. But he slept a great deal, and then 
she and Pearl had grand fun in the sitting- 
room, aided and abetted by Miss Annie, 
who furnished balls of cotton and wool and 
empty spools fortheir games. She laughed 
merrily at their antics, and clapped her 
hands in encouragement to Tessy when she 
tumbled Pearl about, who liked nothing 
better than to be laughed at by the one and 
worried by the other. 

Tessy liked her friend so much that she 
would get up early in the morning to go 
hunting with him, and soon learned to 
catch mice and carry them home to Miss 
Annie. But she never offered them to Jet, 
although she shared them with Pearl, if he 
thought best to give all his own game to his 
brother. 

One morning Tessy was sleepy and dull; 
her head ached, and Miss Annie thought 
she was sick and cuddled her in her lap. 
Being called from the room, she tumbled 
Jet off from his cushion and laid the kitten 
gently down in his place. He was enraged 
at having his nap broken; but he dared not 
disturb Tessy for fear Miss Annie should 
return and catch him at it. So he sulked 
in a corner and meditated vengeance. 
Twice he had been driven out of his chair 
for that wretched little kitten; once he had 
missed his breakfast of game, and the late 
meals he had several times been forced to 
make were doubtless due to the same 
cause. He determined to drive the little 
cat away, and if she refused to leave—well, 
he would rather not do it, but if she per- 
sisted in hanging around he should be 
forced to kill her. He arguedthat she had 
never showed the least appreciation of his 
rights; she cared for nothing but to play 

_with Pearl, or gu hunting like a boy. 
Pearl was a much more agreeable cat be- 

’ fore she came; he could even play a little 
with him, when he felt like play; but now 
that silly little cat took up all his time. 

‘Doze away, miss,” he said, shaking a 
wicked paw at her. ‘* You’re having your 
last nap in my chair.” 

After that he slept with one eye open, 

. watching for an opportunity to ruin poor 
Tessy’s happiness. He found it, one day, 
, when Pearl was away on business and Miss 
_ Annie had gone to make some visits. He 
pounced on Tessy, who was sitting de- 
murely on the porch in the sun, and fright- 
ened her nearly to death. She got away 
from him, and such a race began as you 
never saw. Through the house, over the 
fence, around the barn, in the maddest way 
poor Tessy scampered, closely pursued by 
her black enemy. Up and down and round 
about they ran, until Tessy, confused and 
quite worn out, ran upatree. That was 
just what Jet wanted; for if he could get 
her into atree he could keep her there, 
and, by wary climbing, get at her at last 
and claw her to his heart’s content, unless 

, She jumped to the ground, which would 
. probably kill her, which would suit him 
, quite as well. So up the tree he went. 
Higher and higher climbed poor, fright- 
ened Tessy, and at length the topmost 
branch was reached. She could go no fur- 
ther. She looked down. Only a few feet 
below her gleamed the angry eyes of Jet; 
but, oh joy! at the foot of the tree was 
Pearl. He called his brother; but Jet, 
eager for vengeance, did not heed the call. 

, So up the tree went Pearl, in the maddest 
, haste, and pounced on Jet just as his paw 
was raised to clutch Tessy. His onset 
threw Jet from his perch, and over and 
over, now against a limb, now in the air, 
tumbled the two brothers, Pearl clinging to 
Jet with all his might until they struck the 
ground. The fall stunned them both, and 
they lay for a few minutes as if they were 
dead. Tessy crept cautiously down, and 
hastened to Pearl in great alarm. Having 
satisfied herself that he was not dead, she 
crouched close to him until he should come 
to himself, which he shortly did. J et, too, 


t up and Aageated off to the house. 
Penay told Pearl all about her trouble; and 
proposed to return to the home she had 
left, and brave the terrors of the baby 
rather than create dissensions in a once 
happy family. This — positively re- 


“Til talk with Jet,” he said. *‘He’sa 
little fretful at times; but he’s not bad 
hearted. We never had a quarrel in the 
world. When he finds out that it hurts my 





feelings to have you teased, he won’t do it 
in.” 

Tessy shook her head doubtfully, but 
said nothing. They went to the house 
together; but in spite of repeated invita- 
tions from Miss Annie, they did not indulge 
in any frolics that evening, and went early 
to bed. 

The next morning Pearl brought in his 
mouse as usual, and invited Jet to the shed 
to partake of it, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. After breakfast, he told Jet he 
knew he was sorry for what happened yes- 
terday, and asked him to promise not to 
tease Tessy any more; for he, Pearl, was 
very fond of her and could not bear to have 
her made unhappy. 

Jet responded by spitting at his brother, 
and informing him that if he did not rid 
the place of that beggarly cat by fair means 
he should certainly do it by foul; for stay 
she should not. This defiance roused 
Pearl’s meek spirit, and, without further 
parley, he pitched into Jet, and a terrible 
battle ensued. Jet was the larger cat, but 
Pearl’s active and industrious habits had 
made him strong and supple, and after a 
long and weary struggle, Jet lay stretched 
on the grass, a bleeding, beaten, and humil- 
iated animal. Great scratches disfigured 
Pearl’s pink nose, one of his pretty ears 
had a slit in it, and his snowy coat was 
flecked with his brother’s gore. 

From that day Jet forsook his home, and 
became a be eee outcast, the terror of 
the neighborhood, his paw against every 
cat, and every cat’s paw against him. The 
cushioned chair knew him no more, and 
Tessy and Miss Annie were glad to be rid 
of him. But Pearl was sad and troubled. 
A settled melancholy took possession of 
him, and even Tessy’s playful gambols 
were powerless to dispel it. 

He made many efforts for a reconcilia- 
tion with his brother, but that vengeful 
prowler scornfully rejected them all. Time 
healed his wounded nose and ear, but the 
scars remained to remind him of the battle 
in which he lost his brother; drove him, in 
fact, from respectable society and a com- 
fortable home to a vagrant and lawless 
life. So, at least, it seemed to Pearl’s con- 
scientious nature, and he, too, was a 
changed cat from that memorable battle. 
He lost his sprightliness and grace, and, 
while retaining his industrious habits and 
quiet and regular ways of life, his love of 
fun and frolic was gone forever, and he 
grew old before his time. Tessy devoted 
herself to him with untiring affection, but 
the merry old days never came back again. 

Two or three years after, Pearl found his 
brother out by the barnyard gate, cold and 
stiff in death. The dogs had been after him, 
and, worn and bleeding, he had returned to 
his early home to die. Tessy, grown by 
this time into a steady cat, the mother of 
many kittens, helped to drag him under the 
barn, and hoped that now he was gone, 
Pearl would forget him and grow young 
and frolicsome again. But she did not 
know Pearl’s faithful and affectionate 
heart. The days of his youth rose up 
before him, the happy time whenXhe and 
Jet were kittens together, and seemed to 
reproach him with Jet’s untimely end. He 
pined and sickened and stole away under 
the currant bushes to be alone with his 
grief. There he died, and there Miss 
Annie found him, and buried him in the 
garden under a white moss rose-bush. 
‘Tessy’s kittens’ kits go there to this day to 
do honor to the memory of the good and 
noble Pearl who was beloved by all who 
— him, except by his ungrateful brother 
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HIDDEN BIRDS#. 

Fourteen in number. 

I had an invitation from my Grandmother to 
visit her on her seventieth birthday ; and when 
I, the youngest of her little flock of grandchil- 
dren, jumped into her welcoming arms, she quite 
trembled in her happiness. It might have been 
that, coming rather unexpectedly by the rear 
avenue of the house, I upset her equilibrium by 
throwing my arms about her suddenly. 

At any rate, she was delighted to see me, And 
I was immediately fed to my heart’s content, as 
children generally are by visited grandmothers. 
I had a good time at my first country feast, 
and drank ‘‘ cambric tea” like a fish, because it 
was my native element, so to speak. My time 
for tea and coffee has not yet come. And how I 
did eat rye cakes, Now, the question is, cana 
rye vake, or several, in fact, with a cup of cam- 
bric tea, or, perhaps, several, bring the bloom of 
youth to any faded cheek? But then, you see, 
mine was not faded; sol do not really under- 
stand why I asked the question. Do you? 

Grandmother was inclined to be.very compli- 
mentary, end whispered to Aunt Susan, so that 
I could hear very well: ‘“How pretty the child 


does grow! Like her dear mother. Isn’t she, 


Susie?” I hoped Aunt Susan would say, with 
emphasis: “Oh! yes. She is very pretty. Just 
like her mother.” (I wouldn’t want to havea 
leam of ht looks more charming than 

ppother’s.) it she didn’t. Sed in tees foe 
nn Sy uae 2 tact to be ridicu 
There is s beautiful | lake near the house, 





and Uncle Charles’s boy has a boat, in which we | 


go a rowing. 

One day wecame very near having e tragic 
rowing on this beautiful lake. We were so full 
of fun that Harry grew careless as we neared the 
shore, and over he went into the water: and he 
nearly upset me, too, with the boat. But, fortu- 
nately, Harry could swim, and, after a little 
fright, we came to the land all right. An old 
farmer, going by at the time, seemed to think 
this wet boy was my “‘ bean” ; for he called out, 
in a jocose, country way: ** Quite a damp lover, 
little Miss!” And I believe it kept Harry from 
taking cold, he laughed so over the mistake. 
We could net reach home by the nearest way; 
for Deacon Stone, whose land we might have 
pone t>rough, had built up his wall, owing to 

be cattle straying through the old fence, 

Poor beasts! I don’t wonder that they like to 
snip every blade of grass they find out of their 
well-traveled pasture. And they might well ask 
(if | could) : "Did the Deacon do right to 
look after the good of his own field, instead of 
the good of his neighbors’s cows?” But this is a 
great question of Charity which really belongs to 
the coming days of the Millennium. 

As we hurried through the meadow, and 
reached the grove on the other side, we fancied 
that every bird in the wood cocked his eye at us 
as we passed along ; for Harry must have looked 
like a giant on his travels, and was sprinkling 
the grass like a little shower from his dripping 
clothes. But he wasn’t much of a beauty ; every- 
thing hanging to him with awkwardness, instead 
of the neat appearance of his clothes as when we 
started, 

But we reached Grandmother's home at last ; 
with great satisfaction telling the story of our 
escape from ‘‘a watery grave” (we made the most 
of it, although there was really very little danger 
of the watery grave); and we were petted and 
overwhelmed with good things, just as if we 
ram great consolation for the fun we had en- 
joyed. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT, 18ru. 


OMNIBUS WORD. 
1, Mary ; 2, Ma; 8, Mar; 4, Am; 5, Army; 6, 
Arm; 7, Ye; 8, Ram; 9, Ray; 10, Yam; 11, My; 
12, May. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Our very hopes belied our fears ; 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


AUTHOR, 
Thomas Hood, (‘ The Death-bed.”) 


ABANDONED CASES. 


A —aes large number of the cases which 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, of 1109 Girard St., Phila- 
delphia, are so successfully treating with their 
new Vitalizing remedy, are what are known as 
abandoned or “‘ desperate ” cases—many of them 
a class which no physician of any school would 
undertake to cure. They are, in fact, such as 
have run the | geo of experiment’ within the 
regular schools of medicine, and of quackery 
without, until, between diseases and 8, the 
patient is reduced to the saddest and most r 
able condition, and one for which relief seems 
impossible. No treatment can be subjected toa 
severer test than is offered by these cases. The 
marvel is that Drs. Starkey & Palen can effect a 
cure in 80 many instances, If you need the help 
of such a Treatment, write for information in 
regard to its nature and action, and it will be 
promptly sent. 
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Gold’s Patent Steam Compound-Coil Heater. 
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farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recetwe any 
practiwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribera who feel eveciaily interested } 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY OON- 
GRESS, 


BY 6. W. POWELL. 





Tux meeting of the America Forestry Con- 
gtess at Saratoga, Sept. 16th, 17th, has been, 
in many respects, encouraging. The time and 
place were fortunate, After the beat of the pre- 
vious week, and the greatly overcrowded condi- 
tion of the hotels, came a very comfortable tem- 
perature and a thinning out which made it pos- 
sible to get a seat on a veranduh or at table, a 
place to sleep, or the service of waiters, without 
having to compete with some one else equally 
needy. In the plans for organization on the 
morning of Wednesday, the keynote was, plain- 
ly, practical work, The deys have gone by when 
interest can be maintained by the iteration of 
generalities about forest preservation or forest 
destruction, or the influence of the woods tipon 
climate and water supply. In the words of Mr, 
Fernow, the corresponding secretary: ‘ Defi- 
nite, well authenticated, local observations, ar- 
rived at by well described scientific methods... 
determining by observation and «xperiment the 
conditions of growth tor different species, their 
behavior toward each other in different soils, and 
toward the soils, their rate of growth uuder dit- 
ferent conditions at different periods, are needed, 
These are questions which it behooves this Are 
sociation to solve by individual as well as con. 
certed efforts, directed and aided by frequent in- 
ter-communication, such as can only be had by 
the periodical publication of the work done, and 
by keeping a constant and live interest in the 
work, Such work, conducted in such manner, 
will be interesting not only to members, but it 
will produce an interest in our efforts in those 
outside of our Association and draw them into 
our ranks. It will not only strengthen the Asso- 
ciation in numbers and influence, but the hnow!- 
edge thus gained and diffused among a large 
clase of. readers will do the work for which this 
Congress was formed in a more effective man- 
ner than a yearly report, with a few chance 
papers, often prepared in haste for the occasion,” 
In other words, we must aim to make real and 
practical discovery, and to so diffuse this knowl- 
edge among the people of the country that they 
will seek the membership which will entitle them 
to receive our publications. 

The opening address by the retiring president, 
Hon. Geo, B. Loring, was not much to the 
point, not having been thought of, apparently, 
very long before delivery, It consisted almost 
wholly of generalizations, which every one has 
heard again and again. The newly elected 
president, Judge Warren Higby, there is good 
reason to hope, will be able to give more time 
and more earnest effort then Dr, Loring has 
given to the work and interests of the Associa- 
tion. It was interesting and encouraging, how- 
ever, to learn from this opening address*that 
Ohio is moving vigorously in organizing experi- 
mental stations and tree-planting associations, 
aad in giving instruction in the common schools. 

The ume of three sessions on Wednesday was 
crowded almost to the point of congestion, Two 
days more could have been spent with great in- 
terest in discussing points tuggested by the 
papers, A good deal of spice was added to the 
meetings by the speeches of Mr. Lemon Thomp- 
son, who was determined that the critics of the 
lumbermen should not have things all their own 
way. It was very funny to hear his protest 
against the departure from American habits in- 
volved in a proposition that a state should own 
and manage forest land for profit. His zeal 
lest, in some way, a thing inconsistent with our 
historical conception of the proper functions of 
the state or general Government should be said, 
was too transparent, Why he, or the few vigorous 
supporters of his views who were present, should 
have thought a forestry Congress could have 
been induced to mistake such chaff for wheat is a 
question that I will not try to answer, He said 
that lumbermen are by far the best and most 
intelligent friends of the woods, and that nothing 
is needed but to leave the timber to their wise 
and honest protection. Of conrse, he could not 
deny that streams and climate are growing ir- 
regular; that good timber is becoming scarce ; 
that there is an immense over-production of the 
lower grades of lumber. But nothing that we 
can do will mend matters, and will only add to 
the difficulties of a business which is already full 
of risk and hardship, 

All this was good-natured. The keen and 
ready wit, and thd condensed and full informa- 
tion which Secretary Ferunow seems always to 
keep ov tap punctured these gas-bags before they 
rose far above the ground. 

A good deal of discussion was called out on 
the Adirondack question ; but in view of the fact 
that the matter is yot om lite, and that a com- 
mittee appointed under state autnority is now 
investigating all the pros and cons, it was 
thought best not to make any official declaration 





ofthe opinion of the Congress. It was plain, 
however, that almost every member present was 
fully persuaded that vigorous and prompt action 
by the state is necessary to save the Adirondack 
forests and the immense interests depending 
upon them, 

The Congress has been greatly crippled for 
lack of money, to tise in printing and other itec- 
etsaty ways; atid a new plan of making life 
thembefs for the stim df ten dollars was irau- 
gurated,; This will eridble the Committee on 
Publication to publish, in permanent form, and 
to secure a wider diffusion of much valuable in- 
formation. Noone wishing to help on this good 
cause Can go wrong in sending his fee and name 
to B. E. Fernow, the hard-working and unpaid 
Secretary, No. 9 Pine Street, New York. Mr, 
Fernow is a graduate of a Prussian School of 
Forestry, and has gained, in a wonderfully short 
time, a command of racy and vigorous English 
that is surprising. 

Dr. Hough read a long paper full of the results 
of painstaking research, and illustrated by many 
graphic diagrams, showing how rapid and great 
had been the diminution of the forest area and 
products of the State of New York. His paper 
also included an exceedingly interesting restimé 
of the history of the Adirondatk region from 
quite early colonial times. If Dr. Hough will 
allow a criticism, it is that he does not seem to 
know always what not to say, His out-put lacks 
perspective, 10 to speak, and to put it mildly, 

Time foi bids my dweliing upon many v: ry in- 
teresting features of the meeting. The forest 
fire question was made quite prominent, as it no 
doubt should be, since all agree that these fires 
are the most serious enemy which our woods 
have to fear. 

After the adjournment, several of the members 
made an excursion into the Adirondacks, and, as 
Iam going, and it is now 1a. M., and the train 
which will take this to New York is due in a few 
minutes, I will close, leaving many important 
things unsaid, 
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APPLICATION OF MANURES. 


Tue use of manures has become an essential, 
notonly to good farming, but to all kinds of 
farming in which remunerative results are de- 
sired. On new land the early settlers made 
small account of manures, permitting them to 
Me in heaps about the barns for years, and 
sometimes removing the barns rather than take 
the labor of drawing away the accumulated ma- 
nure. No danger that the farmers of the pres 
ent day will imitate this extravagance. So es- 
sential has manure become in the profitable 
production of every farm crop that commercial 
fertilizers containing nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid are now applied with profit to almost 
everything that the farmer plants. In fact, if a 
crop is 80 low-priced that it will not pay to use 
phosphates in its cultivation, the farmer had 
better dispense with that erop, and turn his 
time and labor to the production of something 
else. 

One reason why commercial fertilizers give so 
good results is the fact that their fine mechan- 
ical condition admits of an even distribution 
over a much larger area than is possible with 
coarse manures, In one view of the case, this 
may not be best for the land in the long run, 
since, in effect, it is applying all the manure to 
the production of one, or, at the most, two crops, 
instead of supplying the soil with material from 
which it may draw for years. By the usnal pro- 
cess of spreading manure from the wagon or 
from heaps, it is impossible to apply much if any 
legs than ten loads per acre. Even then, unless 
the manure is unusually fine, much of the sur- 
face will be uncovered, At this rate it is impos- 
sible for an average farm to yield manure in suf- 
ficient quantity to dress the tillable land as 
often as once in five or six years, On most farms 
of 100 acres, a sufficient supply of manure is 
not made to give ten loads per acre, even once 
in eight years ; and since this supply is not suffi 
cient to maintain fertility, there is a positive 
necessity for the purchase of manures, which 
farmers in every section must, sooner or later, 
experience, For some years, in all the older- 
settled portions of the country, the farmers have 
been slowly coming to this conclusion, It can- 
not be long before those who are now rejoicing 
in the cultivation of virgin soil, which seems to 
need no manuring, will be obliged to purchase 
mavures, even as our Kastern farmers are now 
doing, and, in fact, to compete with them on 
equal terms, 

The only method by which Eastern farmers 
can afford to grow crops with commercial fer- 
tilizers is by making a small quantity of the 
latter go a long way. It is very rare in growing 
wheat that more than 200 pounds of phosphate 
are used per acre. For Spring grain three- 
fourths this amount is the usual application. 
With o fertalizer attachment to tne drill, these 
amounts age evenly distributed. Meanwhile, 
the home-made supply of manure, the even 
spreading of which is quite as important, is 
applied at hap-hazard; in a very few places 
heavier dressing than is needed, while the great 
bulk of the crop receives none. If commercial 
fertilizers were as unevenly distributed as is the 
practice with barnyard manures, then the cost 
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of the former would speedily bankrupt the 
average farmer. Under ordinary management 
the home-made manures cost as much, and 
probably more, considering their manurial 
value, than the commercial fertilizers; hence, 
their even distribution, in order to secure speedy 
and remtinefative rettirns in the crop, are 
equally iniportant, Few projressive farmers 
favor the spreading of conime¢cial fertilizers by 
fiand; for by sith & itietbod they could not 
take 100 or 200 potinds fertilize a crop on aii 
acre, as experience has shown that the fertilizer 
will do when drilled in with the seed. 

Fortunately for the ordinary farmer, great 
progress has been made in the methods of dis- 
tributing farmyard manures, In this connec- 
tion the Kemp manure-spreader, so well known 
to many of our readers, serves as important a 
purpose a8 does the fertilizer attachment to the 
grain dril), The manure-spreader is even more 
important, since the amount of home-made ma- 
nures will, with the great majority of farmers, 
exceed that which they can afford to purchase, 
By an even distribution of farmyard manure 
over the entire surface of the fleld; far better re- 
sults can be secured than ky spreading it all on 
half the surface, and ofly in uheven patches at 
that, As the manure-spread:r in some form re- 
ceives greater attention und more general use 
among farmers, a great advance may be pre- 
dicted in the art of fertilization, 

Another important point for consideration in 
applying manures is the kind of crops to which 
they shall be given, It is a matter of great im- 
portance,when we spread manure so evenly that 
most of its fertilizing properties can be used by 
the first crop, whether that particular crop is of 
an exhaustive or of a renovating character. Since 
most of our small grain crops are sold from the 
farm, they are necessarily exhaustive. Clover 
and the grasses are renoVating, since they are 
consumed ov the farm and thus help to swell 
the manure pile. Undoubtedly that is the best 
application of manure which serves both the 
above-named purposes, Thus, if barn-yard 
manure is used as tup=Jressing on wheat which 
is to be seeded with clover in the Spring, the far- 
mer is able to “ kill two birds with one stone.” 
A good grain crop is thus insured, while, at the 
same time, a good growth of clover is secured the 
following season, In fact, the very best method 
of manuring clover is to top-dress the grain crop 
with which the clover seed is sown. In g:od goi 
as soon as the young clover gets a root it can 
take care of itself, A dressing of stable or barn- 
yard manure, however slight, will be a great 
help tothe Glover as it germinates, Under every 
particle of manure, however small, the soil will 
be rich and moist, and here the clover seed will 
get a good start before the drought and heat of 
Summer checks it growth. 

In many places it is customary to plow under 
arse manure for corn. It is worth considering 
whether it is not a more remunerative practice 
to distribute such manure evenly over the wheat 
fields, or with other grain, where clover or grass 
seed is to besown, Certainly, by the use of the 
manure-spreader this can be done without in 
any way injuring the grain crop, as might be 
the ces> where the manure is spread by hand and 
leftin lumps. However coarse the manure, it 
will help both the grain and the clover by acting 
asa mulch, besides giving all the fertilizing 
value it can have by any other mode of applica- 
tion.— American Cultivator. 
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A BUSINESS THAT PAYS, 


Tux production of guvod grades of cattle ap- 
pears to be the branch of agriculture for which 
there is, in the present outlook, the greatest 
promise of permanent p:osperity for the future. 
With India and Egypt and Russia producing 
grain, and the possibility of good harvests abroad 
at any time dimmishing the demand, and poor 
harvests at home enhancing the cost, it is diffi- 
cult to perceive where the production of grain 
ean produce any large measure of profit, or, for 
that, any profit at all, counting a series of years 
together, and allowing for deterioration of land, 
save as it forms a part of a well-considered sys- 
tem of mixed husbandry in which live-stock 
production is given the chief importance. Com- 
petition abroad as affecting the sheep industry, 
and at home as affecting dairying, seems to indi- 
cate more of a depression in these important 
branches of agriculture that has been ex- 
perienced for some time; and, while they will 
work out from under the cloud in time, as they 
have strong, recuperative qualities, it will take 
time and patience to secure the old-time rewards, 
And as for hogs, while good stocks always seem 
tv make money, the amount depends so much 
upon the crop that no one would attempt to 
furecast the reaults which would attend them 
many years in advance. But there seems to be 


nothing in the way of natural commercial‘ éon+’ 


ditions or complications likely to place the pro- 
duction of good beef cattle at any disadvantage ; 
and, while prices may fluctuate from time to time, 
there is no doubt this interest is entering 
upon a long career of prosperous  tinies, 
in which it. will be conspicuous for tbe 
steady profits and business satisfaction which it 
will bring to those most heavily engaged in it. 
There appears tobe no other country which can 





compete with America in supplying the defi 

ciency in the supply of beef which exists abroad, 
and which will probably never again be satisfied 
by home production, There is a market in this 
direction for everything we can spare, at prices 
not likely to fall below a highly-remunerative 
standard until our own surplus is so large as to 
affect, to our disadvantage, the foreign market, 
and it Will be a lotig tinie before stich a eOtitin= 
gency 4s this arises; Our surpliis now is scaréel¥ 
anythitig td speak of; and for years Gtir oWil 
poptilation lias been incredsizg iri a greater ratid 
than our meat supplies; and it ia ddiib:fiil if; 
with all the increased atten ion which can be 
given to cattle raising, it will be possible to in. 
crease production much faster than the domes- 
tic demand and population increases. Restric-. 
tions upon the movement of live cattle may, to 
some extent, deprive American farmers of the 
full advantages of the market; but no excuse 
will be found for closing the market against us 
tor dressed carcasses, It is upon the basis of 
the present dead-meat trade that present prices 
are adjusted} ahd any changes must be in the 
direction of admitting live cattle, Which will be 
still more tu the advantage of the Americati 
farmer. In the dressed-beef trade we have noth= 
ing to fear from the competition of far-away 
countries beyond the equator. The time in- 
volved in transportation and the passage through 
the tropics requires their meat to be sent for- 
ward in a frozen condition, while the quick and 
comparatively cool passage from America calls 
for but a moderate refrigeration, which does not, 
to any very great extent, interfere with the con- 
dition of the product or the manner in which it 
will cut up upon the block. Fr m every stand- 
point from which the situation can be regarded 
the prospects appear to be secure, 

The demand wil) be for beef of the best qual 
ity, Nothing else is taken, or is likely to be 
taken, for the export trade, and the home des 
ma..d has been for years growing more and more 
exacting,in this particular. In every industry 
the best product brings the best price, meets 
with the readiest sale, and secures the largest 
end surest prefits ; and this is even more true in 
the case of beef than in any other product, Our 
farmers will have every encouragement, and such 
encouragement as they have never had before, 
toimprove the character and quality of their 
cattle stocks. It costs no more to raise a good 
anima] than to raise a poor one; and the differ- 
ence in their relative value promises to be even 
greater in the future t1an ever in the past. The 
demand for prime beef is steadily and constant- 
ly increasing, while the demand for the inferior 
grades is relatively dimimishing; and if there 
were sufficient supplies of good beef for every- 
body the poorer grades would scarcely be wanted 
atall. The advantag:s of improving the cattle 
stocks to the highest practical point will be so 
apparent that even those who,from instinct or de- 
fective education, are always found as far as pos- 
sible behiud the times, will nolonger attempt to 
deny it ;and our friends, the breeders of thoroughe 
bred cattle, from whose herds must come the 
blood with which the general stock of the coun- 
try must be lifted to the desired standard of 
quality, will meet with a steady and legitimate 
demand for everything in way of breeding stock 
which can be spared f.om their herds,— Breeders’ 
Gazette, 
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FRUIT-RIPENING AND DECAY. 





Arter a fruit has attained its full size, and 
received from the tree all the nutriment that 
can conduce to its perfection, it is fully mature 
and then makes preparation for dropping. This 
is especially seen in the pear, in which the hold 
upon the tree, so to speak, is lessened, and if 
the fruit be gently raised to a horizontal posi- 
tion, the stem parts from the tree by a clean 
fracture. In the peach, and some other fruits, 
decay soon follows maturity, while in the Russet 
apples it does not occur until at the end of sev- 
eral months, Among apples and pears we find a 
great difference in the rapidity with which decay 
takes place. In some it occurs in a few days 
after maturity, and it is useless to try to keep 
these. They are called early varietirs, and 
must be disposed of as soon as possible after 
they are mature. The late varieties of apples 
and pears afford no exception to the statement 
that fruits commence to decay soon after they 
are mature. This decay is very slow, but not 
the less certain. In keeping such fruiis, we 
endeavor to retard and prolong the process a6 
much as possible. There is a certain point in 
the process of decay at which these fruits are 
best suited for use. We val! it ripeness or 
mellowness, apd say that the fruit is in 
‘Seating condition.” When fruit reaches this 
condition, destructive decay or rotting soon 
follows. After late apples are stored for 
the Winter, the gradual decay, of ‘which 
we have spoken, commences. Jmportant changes 
are going On within the fruit, 4¢ absorbs oxygeD 
from the air of the room and gives off carbonic 
acid gas. Another change resuits in the forma- 
tion of water, waich is given off as moisiure. 
The taking up of oxygen by the fruit, and the 
giving off of carbonic acid in a short time so 


vitiate the atmosphere of the room in which the 
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fruit is kept, that it will at once extinguish a 
candle and destroy animal life. Ao atmosphere 
of this kind tends to preserve the fruit. There be- 
ing litile or no oxygen leftin the aur of the room, 
the process of decay is arrested. Hence it 18 
desirable that the room be air-tight, in order to 
maintain such an atmosphere. The production 
of carbonic acid shows that the cellar 1n a dwell- 
ing is an improper place for storing fruit. When 
the gas is present in the air in sufficient pro- 
portion, it causes de ath, and a very small quan- 
tity will cause headache, listlssness and other 
unpleasant effects. No dcubt that many of the 
troubles attributed to malaria are due t» the 
gases from vegetables and fruits stored in the 
cellar. A fruit cellar should be underneath 
gome other building than the dwelling, or a 
fruic house may be built entirely above the 
ground, A house, to keep fruit prop: rly, must 
be built upon the principle of a refrigerator. Ita 
walls, floor and ceiling should be double, and ‘be 
space between them filled with saw-durt. The 
doors and windows should be double, and, as 
light is undesirable, the windows are to be pro- 
vided with shutters. There should be a small 
stove for use, if needed, tv keep a proper tem- 
perature in severe weather.—Am, Agriculturist, 


FALL RHUBARB. 








“A Reaper” of Prairie Farmer, in Baxter 
Oo., Mo., writes that she has an extra nice lot of 
rhubarb growing, that ought not to go to waste, 
andasks for directions to make it into ** pie- 
plant butter.” Many others have this plant 
growing vigorously, wih fresh stems. We do 
not know any preparation of the name givep, 
but we have kept it well thus: Cook the plant as 
for the table, stewing. it Gown rich and thick ; 
then, while ho’, seal it tightly in glass fruit-jars 
or bottles. It has always kept well and come 
out as fresh as when first put up, as it has been 
opened in Winter and Spring. 
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SALARY AND EXPENSES 


iable one energetic men to sell Trees, Vines 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
‘actory, Newark, 


2 Farmers pe Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular 


Catarrh Cured for $2. 


I wAvE made this horrible disease a subject 
special study, andthe result of, A thorough sc eats Re 
investigation is that ‘atarrh is the lodgement of the 
eggs of an insect in the oy ans (or nose), Those 
eves are flouiog in the air, inhaled through the nos. 
trils, where they ace ci rht aad hatched, an4, feeding 
in bola, life unon the tissues in which they are im- 

they destroy them, disfiguring the face, under- 
mining the health, and leaving a putrid and loath- 
some breath. My remedy will destroy the evga and 
the insect within ten days; will sweeten the breatb an 
permanent y cure the patient. O1 receipt of $2 by 
mi: I will send medicine which will cure the worst 
case of catarrh, or return the money, Address 


Dr. A. E. COX, 


202 East 16th St., New York City. 
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Do you ever Swear? 
I 
ang Soh buchen sisk oreo eat 
soiling yo solgibanen voll as your 
find it much better to buy 


A Blanchard Ash. Sifter. 
to tet the panty 


set your omer dato the your as) oe df dctore be foun’ in 
one draw and the coal in another, perfectly separated. 
Itis chea cop. i Itis pts sinme, st Tt 18 darable. Itisn 
ess. itis crank to turn, or 
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Thie Sitter will pay for itself every Winter, and last 
a lifetime, as it h he 
ashessift themselves. Fact! If y 
cannot afford to do without one. 
ICE tor Stove size is $5.00 

Extra sizes made to order. 

Sent Freicut Parp to aity part of the New Fngland 
States, on receipt of price. | tobe and do 
just as represented. ade only b; 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS 
CONCORD, N. H. 
Local Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We waut reliable Agents in Uonnecticut, 
Massachusetts, Khode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 

Those engaged in grinding or selling mill feed, or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred, 
FARMER’ FERTILIZER CO., 
31 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 


. Furnace size $7.60. 
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SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE COMPANY, 


52 and 54 Union S8t., Boston. 


Agencies throughout the World, 
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“Perfect” return-f : 


No waste ot Heat or Fuel, No Gas or 
Dust; it these are'aneds furnaces 


The full benefit trom d by radiation 
from four times the usual Latinas wurface, 


Furnace has no bolted joints. 
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RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
Manfrs., 282 and 234 Water St., N. Y. 
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99 Pure. 
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ORIGINAL STUDENT LAMP. 


KLEEMANN'S PATENT. The best read 
ing lamp in the world. Buy none unless 
it has Kleemann's and my name on the 
chimney holder. 

For sale by the trade and 


C. F, A. HINRICHS, 
China, Glass, Fancy Goods, Toys, 
20 to 33 Park Place, New York. 
Send for Circular. 
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NOVELTIES IN PAPIER 
MACHE BRONZES. 
S37 BROADWAY, 

Corner 13th Street, New York. 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
"AND TRICYCLES. 
POPUPAB TY STEEDS OF 


ae stamp for ,- eee cata- 
on TBE POPE M’F’G CU., 
ashington 8t., Boston 








om WwW 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 





nase | ANGLO-AMRAG Ao ROO G | CO. 


i 
4 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 


ofreaxth, ore an 
the ordinary hinds, and cannot be: sold in competition 
ude’ of low test, short weight, alum or 


with the multi 
phosphate pow rs. Sold only ia cans. 











27 Sudbury Street, 











SS 
MENEELY BEI.L FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
urch, Chapel, Sc . Fire Alarm 
and other bells ; also Chimes and Peals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
Origing! ond Old, Established 


Tue Jonzs Troy Baty Fo BY Co. 
ls, give spec- 


















McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


ufacture those celebrated Bellis 
Chimes for Cbarches, apart 








MoSuaxz & Co,, Baltimore. Md. 











Patented. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 






HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 











iain e ia 


aND STREET 





Se 





